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The interest of the political situation does 
not flag as the convention month ap- 
proaches; but it is chiefly the party out 
of power here, as in England, that focuses popular 
attention. When our monthly chronicle was written 
for the last number of THE REVIEW, the passage of 
the Bland free silver bill by the Democratic House 
seemed inevitable. But before the printed pages 
were distributed to their readers, the opponents of 
the measure had succeeded, by filibustering, in de- 
feating the will of the majority and in postponing a 
direct vote on the question to an unnamed future— 
that is, until after the autumn elections. Unlimited 
silver coinage at the present ratio is not a cause with 
which we are in sympathy ; but it must be confessed 
that its discomfiture was won by inglorious means. 
Obstruction in a legislative body is the denial to the 
people of free and open rule. The silver question 
ought to have come to a vote at the appointed time. 
No good end was served by the zealous and strenuous 
tactics of the handful of anti-silver Democrats whose 
whole energy was given to the task of preventing the 
House from voting upon a question that was fairly 
before it for a vote. It will be seen in the sequel, 
probably, that the subject was managed in the worst 
possible way for the fortunes of the party. It is us- 
ually well either to let so ticklish a business severely 
alone, or else to face it squarely and make a responsi- 
ble record. As matters stand, the Democratic attitude 
on silver is frightening away the conservative “ gold 
bugs” of the East, and it is disgusting the “silver 
fanatics” of the South and West. The Bland bill went 
far enough to show the East how strongly in favor of 
it the great majority of the Democratic Congressmen 
really are ; while it failed to go far enough to please 
the constituents of Southern and Western Congress- 
men who had been elected upon definite and solemn 
pledges to vote for free coinage. 


Silver and 
Parties. 


See tines It had been thought that the tremen- 
e . 

of the dous ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance” wave of 1890 

People's Party. was subsiding, and that the People’s 

party, which has grown out of that movement, 

would make very little trouble for the old parties 

in the Presidential, Congressional and State elec- 


tions of this year. But the fate of the Bland bill 
has given the third party move just the fresh impetus 
that it could most have desired. The principal part 
of the platform of the People’s party is the monetary 


PRESIDENT L. L. POLK, OF THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


and financial creed it contains, and the cardinal ar- 
ticle of that creed reads as follows: ‘‘ We demand 
free and unlimited coinage of silver.” The new party 
that swept several Southern and Western States in 
1890 is not going to lose the opportunity that Mr. 
Bland’s defeat gives it to enter the field this summer 
with a radical and unequivocal platform, and to at- 
tempt to capture the electoral vote of several States. 
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HON. J. B. WEAVER, OF IOWA. 

If the logic of its position will further compel the 
Democratic party to adopt a delphic silver plank at 
Chicago that will mean everything and nothing, 
and if to crown it all Mr. Cleveland—whose anti- 
silver message was the strongest and ablest state 
paper of his entire administration—should be the 
party nominee, it is hard to see what excuse great 
masses of men in several Western and Southern 
States could find to support either the Democrats or 
the Republicans. But the Republican position will 
have the merit of distinctness, while the Democrats 
seem now condemned to awkward ambiguities on the 
coinage question until election day. Such men as 
President Polk, of the Farmers’ Alliance, Mr. Weaver, 
of Iowa, and Mr. Donnelly, of Minnesota, will not be 
reluctant to utilize this chance for aggression. 


No wise politician of any party has ever 
thought for a moment that the ava- 
lanche of 1890 which almost buried the 
Republican party, and which gave the Democrats 
their unwieldy preponderance in the present Con- 
gress, was the country’s deliberate verdict upon the 
McKinley-Aldrich tariff law. The new tariff had 
been on the statute books just long enough to afford 
its enemies the largest amount of capital from the 
temporary confusion of prices, and the masses of 
voters knew almost nothing of its provisions. Two 
years have passed, and the real tug of war must 


Rhode Island 
and the Tariff. 
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come now. The huge Democratic House elected in 
1890 on the promise of the party to repeal at once the 
‘infamous and monstrous” McKinley bill will have 
to go before the country this fall and show cause why 
it has neither attempted to repeal that act nor to in- 
troduce in its stead a general tariff bill on the revenue 
rather than the protection principle. Thus far one or 
two detached bills affecting single items of the tariff 
schedule have been rather tardily and tentatively 
brought in by the Ways and Means Committee; but 
anything like a vigorous or intelligent tariff policy 
has been suppressed. Mr. McKinley’s election in 1891 
as Governor of Ohio gave some evidence to sustain 
the theory that his maligned bill of the previous year 
had not really effected the extinction of the Re- 
publican party. And now the other man who was 
most responsible for the details of the new tariff has 
been vindicated in his ownState. Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, will be returned for another six years 
as a result of the hotly contested election of April 6, 
in which the Republicans elected a State ticket and 
won a large majority in the legislature that will have 
to choose a United States Senator. Rhode Island is 


singular among the States in holding its elections in 
the spring; and in Presidential years its April cam- 
paign is watched with anxiety as having some pro- 
phetic bearing upon the larger contests of the au- 
This year the election was more exciting than 


tumn. 





SENATOR ALDRICH, OF RHODE ISLAND. 
(From a photograph by Bell.) ; 
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ever before for three peculiar reasons. First, Rhode 
Island has very lately abolished its old-time restric- 
tions upon the ballot, and for the first time on a com- 
parable occasion full manhood suffrage was in play. 
Second, Senator Aldrich’s personality bore such a re- 
lation to the national tariff issue that his success or 
defeat meant much to the two parties at large. Third, 
the United States Senate is so nearly a tie between 
parties that the complexion of the new Rhode Island 
legislature was regarded as practically determining 
which party should control the upper national House 
for some time to come. The great lights of the two 


parties were summoned to the little State, and Re- 
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publicans like Messrs. McKinley and Reed were met 
on the field by Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Campbell, and the 
other Democratic oracles. The Republican victory 
was too pronounced for any sophistication to belittle 
or explain away. It does not follow by any means 
that the country at large will pronounce a verdict 
favorable to the McKinley-Aldrich tariff. Rhode Isl- 
and is a manufacturing State, and its particular in- 
terests were not forgotten in the framing of the bill. 
The protected industries of the State are rich and 
powerful. The opponents of Mr. Aldrich made a 
spirited and brilliant fight, and with heavy odds 
against them they polled nearly half the votes. The 
Democrats are learning that they did not, after all, 
defeat the McKinley bill two years ago, and the Re- 
publicans on their part perceive that where such 
tremendous campaigning is necessary to carry a manu- 
facturing community like Rhode Island for the cause 
of protection to manufactures, there may well be 
doubt about the result in the Central and North- 
western agricultural States. By many scholarly re- 


_ the metropolis. 
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formers outside of Rhode Island, an additional inter- 
est in the campaign was derived from the announce- 
ment that if the Democrats were successful they 
would probably send President E. Benjamin Andrews, 
of Brown University, to the United States Senate. 
President Andrews is an economic writer of wide 
reputation, and an orator of unusual power. There 
is no reason that any wise man can give why a few 
educators and thinkers of his type would not add 
greatly to the weight and usefulness of the Senate. 


The Democratic party suffers under one 
grave and almost fatal handicap. It is 
continually belieing its name by permit- 
ting its baser elements and allies to resort to prac- 
tices which violate the primary notion of democracy. 
Popular government is based upon the free and hon- 
est expression of the popular will. But the Demo- 
cratic party has a sad proclivity for disgracing itself 
by countenancing tricks that are intended to prevent 
such an expression. Republicans are not free from 
such crimes as ‘‘ gerrymandering,” tampering with 
election returns and violating ballot boxes. But 
everybody knows that these practices are more preva- 
lent and shameless in one party than in any and all 
others. They do not help the party, but in the end 
injure it almost beyond recovery. By trickery of this 
sort the last New York Senate was made Democratic, 
and the Democratic legislature has proceeded to 
enact an unjustifiable gerrymander of the Congres- 
sional districts to pass a dangerous bill reducing in 
the interests of one party the number of inspectors of 
election in New York City, and to interfere by spe- 
cial bills with honest and fair electoral arrangements 
in a number of different municipalities. The Demo- 
cratic gerrymander of Wisconsin, which was illus- 
trated by diagrams in these pages some months ago, 
was so objectionable that it has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the State. The 
Republican party, arrogating superior virtue, is not 
so good that it can safely be left unwatched. In a 
pretended concern for righteousness the Republicans 
of the State of New York at Albany have always 
been disposed to district the commonweaith some- 
what markedly in favor of the good people above the 
Harlem River and against the wicked Democrats of 
And now the tables are turned with 
a vengeance. But it is to other forms of iniquity that 
the Republicans are more strongly predisposed, and 
these offenses against fair play and Democratic equal- 
ity and honesty in elections are somehow peculiarly 
easy for the small sort of Democratic politician to 
commit. They are both an aggravated nuisance and 
an actual danger, and the larger-grown Democratic 
public men ought to stamp them out. As for Repub- 
licans who commit these crimes, they are self-confessed 
hypocrites and scoundrels. How can there be any 
spirit or manliness in a political contest if poisoned 
weapons and missiles, foul treachery and the sowing 
of deadly disease germs in the enemy’s camp are to 
be accounted as ordinary means of warfare? Let us 
have fair play and an honest ballot. 


Down with 
Electoral 
Tricks ! 
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MR. FREDERICK R. COUDERT, OF NEW YORK. 


. 
The country might fairly ask that the 
protesting New York Democratic Con- 
vention at Syracuse on May 31, should 
The protest- 
ants, led by the eloquent and ingenious Mr. Fred- 
erick R. Coudert of the New York bar, were indig- 


The Syracuse 
** Anti-Kodak "' 
Convention 


express itseif clearly on these issues. 


nant because the regular State convention was 
called unexpectedly early in Mr. Hill's interest. Some 
of them, notably Mr. Coudert, have more recently been 
active in condemning the ** steal * of the State Senate. 
Will they approve of the gerrymander and the in- 
spection bill which that Senate steal alone made pos- 


sible? It is expected that the Syracuse anti-Hill and 
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anti- Tammany convention will result in a rival dele- 
gation to the Chicago convention in Mr. Cleveland's 
interest, and that the national convention will recog- 
nize both delegations on the half-and-half principle. 
The month seems to have added to Mr. Cleveland’s 
strength all along the line, so far as the choosing of 
delegates is concerned, although the Rhode Island 
election was doubtless to some extent adverse to his 
claims. It cannot be said that Mr. Hill’s case is im- 
proving at all; while the outlook for ‘‘some good 
Western man” continues to brighten perceptibly. 


Speaking of Mr. Hill, we are tempted to 
P sg oll and suggest a parallel and a contrast that can 

hardly be complimentary to that gentle- 
man’s claims as the leader of a national party. This 
year is to witness in both of the great English-speak- 
ing countries a tremenduous effort by the party out 
of power to regain full control. The leadership of the 
aggressive campaign of the party out of power is in 
both instances, as generally in such situations, a more 
observed and noteworthy matter than the leadership 
of the party that now holds the government. Three 
months ago this REVIEW presented character sketches 
of David B. Hill, the accepted leader and master of 
the New York Democracy, as at that moment the 
most aggressive and conspicuous candidate for the 
full leadership of the national party. Mr. Hill was 
proclaiming himself the Moses of his party. In this 
number of THE REVIEW we are glad to present to our 
readers a character sketch of the avowed and accepted 
leader of the party that proposes to fight its way back 
to power in England. Mr. Gladstone is the Moses of 
the English Liberals and Irish Home Rulers. The 
parallel and the contrast between the nature, method 
and political philosophy of Mr. Gladstone’s leadership 
in England and Mr. Hill's leadership in America might 
furnish a theme for the disquisitions by our young 
collegiate students of political science, after a care- 
ful, comparative reading of the two sketches, 


This country is so vast in its extent and in 
its interests that few people are placed at 
a vantage ground which would make it 
possible for them to perceive and realize the great in- 
ternal movements and changes that are adding new 
chapters to the story of our national development. 
But Secretary Noble, of the Department of the In- 
terior, might from his pose of outlook tell a strangely 
fascinating story of what he has seen within the past 
few weeks. Particularly interesting would be his re- 
port of the speed with which the allotment of lands 
to Indians is progressing, accompanied by the open- 
ing of large reserved tracts of excellent land to settle- 
ment by white pioneers. Never before has the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs been half so compre- 
hensive; and it isnot impossible that the revolutionary 
improvements that have been made in our treatment 
of the aborigines may be accounted in history as the 
most creditable of the achievements of the Har- 
risonian period. Under Mr. Noble’s supervision the 
general land office and the various other concerns of 
the great portfolio of the Interior have had prosperous 


The Country's 
Internal 
Progress. 
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management. The flurries that have brought the 
pension office under Congressional investigation af- 
fect minor questions, and no serious discredit has been 
thrown upon the general operations of that bureau. 
The country at large is entering upon a marvelous 
period of internal development. 





JOHN W. ‘NOBLE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
(Photographed by C. M. Bell.) 


HON. 


Brighter Our Government has restored relations of 
Diplomatic cordiality with Italy by paying $25,000 as 
Skies. an indemnity for the benefit of the families 

of three Italians who were slain in the New Orleans 
massacre. The act wasa purely voluntary one, and it 
illustrates the disposition America has almost always 
shown to be generous and forbearing in its dealing 
with foreign governments. Morally Italy had no 
shadow of claim. It was merely accidental thai these 
laborers, who were immigrant residents of New Or- 
leans and who had abandoned Italy forever, had not 
taken out naturalization papers, as had the other vic- 
tims of the mob. No international question was 
necessarily involved. Important changes in our citi- 
zenship laws and our immigration laws are urgently 
needed. European countries are dumping their pau- 
pers and criminals upon our shores and then impu- 
dently undertaking to hold us responsible for subse- 
quent mishaps to such of these people as may have 
neglected to avail themselves of our lax naturalization 
laws. Under the modern conditions and facts of 
emigration the accepted international law doctrine 
regarding allegiance has become absurd. The Chil- 
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ians will of course find it less painful to their pride to 
pay the indemnity they justly owe for their attack 
upon American sailors, now that our government has 
dealt so magnanimously with Italy’s claim. Mr. 
Montt goes back to Chili to enter Congress, and Sefior 
Gana succeeds him at Washington. Mr. Egan has 
leave of absence from his post at Santiago, and will 
probably be transferred to some other capital. Our 
relations with Chili are now quite harmonious. The 
firm position of our State Department has fortunately 
overcome the deadlock in the Behring negotiations, and 
Lord Salisbury has assented to a renewal of the ar- 
rangement for the protection of the seals pending the 
arbitration. The affair is therefore in a satisfactory 
state of progress. England will have certain pre- 
sumptive advantages arising from the structure of 
the board of arbitrators; but this country will be pre- 
pared to accept gracefully and in good faith any de- 
cision that will make for the common good of man- 
kind. Our diplomatic difficulties are thus one by one 
in process of solution, and Messrs, Blaine and Harri- 
son are entitled to great credit for their efficient for- 
eign policy. It is unfortunate that the House, in its 
desire to make a record for economy, should decline to 
order more than one new ship. <A good navy will 
save us far more than it will cost, and our interests at 
home and on the planet at large require that we 
should have a navy strong enough to rank as fifth or 
sixth in the world’s fleets. At the present rate of 
construction we shall never attain so high a place, 


Mr. Stead, from his London point of 


. Stead e ° 7 P 
nme __,. view, writes on this Behring Sea affair 


Question. with a good-tempered frankness that 
should be an example to journalists in general. He 
was thoroughly in favor of the renewal of the modus 
vivendi. He comments as follows: ‘‘ The Behring Sea 
seal question is now in a fair way of settlement. The 
treaty referring it to arbitration has been approved 
by the Senate, and Lord Salisbury’s suggestion for 
solving the difficulties arising from the catching of 
seals before the arbitrators could give their award, 
has been accepted by the American government. 
This is very satisfactory, and it is all the more so 
because there seemed at one time a disposition on the 
part of President Harrison to—well, to behave to us 
as offensively as we behaved to the Americans in the 
case of Mason and Slidell and the Trent. We repro- 
duce on the following page a cartoon which resembles 
only too closely some of the many cartoons by which in 
times past Punch and its rivals have done their best 
or worst: to set nations by the ears. The office of the 
comic journalist is often one of the wickedest under- 
taken by mortal men. It is, no doubt, easier to make 
an effective cartoon by pandering to national vanity, 
or ministering to savage animosity, but where is the 
moral sense, nay, where is the good taste of such vul- 
garities as this? We make no complaint of the artist 
of Judge. Weseein him only the reflection of our 
own vice. As the old cock crows the young one 
learns. But as we hear the discordant voice of the 
young cockerel it may well give us pause.” 
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A STRAIGHT TIP TO JOHN BULL. 


UNCLE SAM: “It’s time for you to back down, as usual, Johnny.” 


From Judge, March 19, 1692. 
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The English The remarkable trend toward socialism 
Trend towardin England which the Progressive vic- 

Socialism. tory in the London municipal election, 
under the lead of socialists like Sidney Webb and 
John Burns, so strikingly proves and _ illustrates, 
has been in recent weeks powerfully accelerated 
in two other and totally different ways and direc- 
tions by two anti-socialist Conservative statesmen, 
one dead and the other in the House of Commons. 
The first has helped socialism by what he omitted 
to do, and the second by what he has tried to do as 
a safeguard against socialism. The first is the late 
Mr. W.H.Smith, whose will, as probated not long 
ago, showed him possessed of a personalty of £1, 764, - 
000. What was the value of his landed property 
nobody knows, but rumor estimates it at least as 
much again. That is to say, Mr.W.H.Smith died 
possessed of a minimum fortune of a million and 
three-quarters pounds and a possible fortune of three 
and a half millions ($17,500,000). This enormous 
wealth is the direct product of a monopoly—a mo- 
nopoly which, although distinctly legal and due to 
his own individual enterprise, is nevertheless a 
property that could be nationalized without any 
serious difficulty. But that is not the moral which 
is drawn from Mr. W.H.Smith’s will. The publi- 
cation of the will coincided with the thick of the 
fight for the election of representatives to the Lon- 
don County Council. In the course of that contest 
it was obvious, first, that a great many costly things 
were needed in London; and, secondly, that the 
ratepayer was most reluctant to consent to such an 
increase of the rates as was indispensable if London 
was not to become bankrupt. These two features— 
the need for increased expenditure and the poverty 
of the ratepayer—gave point to the moral drawn 
from the will of Mr. Smith. The spectacle of an 
enormous fortune accumulated by a monopoly in a 
single lifetime, the possessor of which made no pro- 
vision in his will for the return of even one per 
cent. of it to the city in the midst of which he had 
made his wealth, naturally set people thinking. 


Mr. W.H.Smith was a citizen of more 

> Sane public spirit than most of his contempo- 
raries ; he was a good man, who sincerely 

cared for the common weal. His private benefi- 
cence was greater than people were aware of. But 
none of these facts lessen the disagreeable impres- 
sion made upon the public mind by the final fact 
that in his will nothing was left to the public or 
the poor. Rightly or wrongly, there is growing up 
on both sides of the Atlantic a deep-rooted jealousy 
of enormous fortunes. This abhorrence has not yet 
reached the extreme point of putting a price on the 
head of a millionaire as of yore upon the head of a 
wolf; but there are a considerable number of ener- 
getic reformers both in England and America who 
seem to regard that as their ultimate goal. Mill- 
ionaires will be allowed by them to exist; but they 
must justify their existence by proving that they 
are capable of doing things for the public which the 
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public cannot do for itself ; hence the wise million- 
aire will pay liberal ransom, not only during his 
life, but also at his death. The time is coming 
when such a will as that of Mr.Smith’s, with many 
millions made over to friends and relatives and not 
even a tithe devoted to public and charitable ob- 
jects, will be regarded as a disgrace to the family in 
which the will is proved. That it was possible for 
so good a man as Mr. Smith to make such a will 
shows—so claim the socialists—the urgent necessity 
for using the law to educate the conscience as to the 
responsibility of wealth. 


The means for doing this, declare the 
English socialists, are ready to hand. 
The proposal to levy a municipal death 
duty on all large fortunes has received such an 
impetus from the above incident as Mr. Sidney 
Webb probably never dreamed of ; for if it had been 


Municipal 
“* Death 
Duties.”’ 


- the law that the municipality had a right to levy 


a tithe upon all estates above a million, the London 
County Council would have received from Mr. W. 
H.Smith’s estate a sum variously estimated at from 
£175,000 to £350,000. It is probable that no such 
drastic law as that of the tithe will be passed, at. 
least for some time to come. But the next Parlia- 
ment will not expire before an energetic attempt 
has been made to deal with the question of “death 
duties,” and England will probably have a gradu- 
ated death duty sooner than a graduated income tax. 
At first, it is possible that the millionaire may be al- 
lowed an option; that is to say, if by will he sets 
aside the stipulated minimum to objects of public 
utility or private charity, his estate may be ex- 
empted from the new impost; but should he en- 
tirely ignore the claims of the public, then the law 
will step in and levy the proportion which the legis- 
lature in its wisdom deems to be fair and just. 
Obviously care would be taken not to exceed the 
limit of safety. That limit in theory is clear 
enough. Taxation should never be pushed beyond 
the point where it discourages private energy or 
individual enterprise. It is nonsense to say that 
England would reach that frontier in the case of a 
special tax on the estates of millionaires. Every 
millionaire would try and make himself a double 
millionaire, although five per cent. were to be lev- 
ied as a death duty on every hundred thousand he 
accumulated above the first million. 


M .,The second Tory statesman to create an 
r. Chaplin's | ; pa che are Naeae 
Allotment impetus in the socialistic direction is Mr. 
_ Chaplin. It has been given by his Allot- 
ment Bill. No doubt the principles of peasant pro- 
prietorship and socialism are as diverse as the poles ; 
but the principle of the Allotment Bill is distinctly 
socialist, and is capable of application to many 
other industries besides that of agriculture. Mr. 
Chaplin proposes that the County Councils should be 
allowed to borrow ten millions sterling at three and 
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THE RIGHT HON. HENRY CHAPLIN, ENGLISH MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 
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an eighth per cent. for the purpose of buying land 
from owners who are willing to sell, and reselling it 
to cultivators who are ready to buy on paying one 
quarter purchase-money down on the spot and repay- 
ing the rest in fifty years. Money is also to be lent 
for buildings on the same terms. The meaning of 
this is that the Government have adopted, thirty 
years after date, one of the favorite measures of: 
Bright and Cobden. Money is to be borrowed to the 
extent of a penny rate over the whole kingdom, to be 
invested in creating peasant proprietors, who, no 
doubt, are the last people in the world to become 
socialists. But although the aim of Mr. Chaplin 
and his colleagues is to recruit the anti-socialist army, 
the means that they adopt are so distinctively social- 
istic that the immediate effect of their employment 
will far outweigh the remote ulterior consequences at 
whicn they are aiming. 


We have heard a great deal of the pater- 
Avuncular nal theory of the State, but in England 
State. they would seem to have set full sail 
toward the recgnition of the State as ‘‘ your uncle.” 
That is to say, they are creating a kind of pawn- 
broker State, which will act as financial agent ona 
large scale between the capital class and the poor 
man. The State is to borrow money in large quan- 
tities and lend it to the agricultural laborer to set him 
up in business on his own account. This is a proposal 
so popular that it is likely to be catching. The agri- 
cultural laborer is not the only toiler who will be 
glad to avail himself of the limitless supply of cheap 
capital in order to start in business for himself. Here 
in America we are naturally reminded by Mr. Chap- 
lin’s proposals of Senator Stanford’s universal two 
per cent. government money lending plan, and of the 
‘‘sub-treasury” idea so strongly entertained by a 
portion of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


An 


land At present there seems but little anxiety 
Purchase in on the part of the Irish tenant farmers, to 
freland. “hom similar proposals have been made, 
to avail themselves of the privilege. The Land 
Purchase act, which was to have been the supreme 
pacificatory measure of the present administration, 
became a law last session; but, according to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Jackson, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, it has so far been almost a dead letter. The 
Irish tenants—who were by that act afforded facili- 
ties for becoming proprietors which seemed to many 
reasonabie men in England far in excess of any claim 
which might reasonably be advanced by private citi- 
zens, unless the State were to become the universal 
“uncle” of all its members—do not seem to appreci- 
ate the advantages offered them. Even the Times 
has had to admit that the Chief Secretary’s ‘‘ explana- 
tion was by no means adequate.” ‘*The act can 
scarcely be said to have come into operation at all.” 
It is, as even this authority admits, ‘‘an apparent 
failure,” and this ‘‘ undoubtedly tells against the 
Unionist cause.” 
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While Mr. Chaplin, who is the English 
Ps % jo snag Minister of Agriculture, is busying him- 

self with socialistic projects for the distri- 
bution of the land among the farm laborers, Mr. Rusk, 
the first incumbent of our new American Department 
of Agriculture, has conceived of his mission as one 
chiefly of education and scientific inquiry. The De- 
partment is really accomplishing a great work. Its 
statistical bureau grows more and more valuable to 
the producing interests of the country. Its experi- 
mental stations are working out hundreds of local 


HON. JEREMIAH H. RUSK, SEC’Y OF AGRICULTURE. 


problems in different parts of the land. Its horticult- 
urists, pomologists, entomologists, botanists, chemists 
and microscopists are making discoveries and dis- 
seminating information such as no farmer or group of 
farmers could possibly ascertain unaided ; and this 
new knowledge is of incalculable economic value. 
The forestry bureau and the ‘‘animal industry” 
bureau are branches of the Department that have the 
utmost importance, and that involve subjects requiring 
attentive governmental supervision. There has been 
much discussion.of the abstract question whether, 
since agriculture, as a great economic interest, has 
been ‘‘ recognized ” by a cabinet position, labor, man- 
ufactures, commerce and transportation, as economic 
interests of great magnitude, ought not also to be 
‘‘ recognized ” in the same way. In general, the exec- 
utive departments exist to carry out actual work 
essential to the operation of the Government. The 
creation of new departments should be simply a ques- 
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tion of convenience and efficiency in organizing the 
public business. There was actual work for a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to do, and Mr. Rusk is magnify- 


ing his office. There does not appear just now to be 


any practical necessity for additional cabinet portfolios. 


teiael To return to the English situation, it is 
Drifts with impossible to avoid some perception of the 

the Tide. fact that the socialistic trend is accom- 
panied by certain tendencies toward restriction and 
arbitrary interference with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, such as, to many minds, makes the growing 
State Collectivism seem nothing better than a ‘‘ New 
Despotism.” Of this drift in events the most notable 
symptoms in March were the sudden capitulation of 
Sir W. Harcourt and the majority of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons to the Eight Hours bill, and 
the decisive victory gained by the Progressives in the 
London County Council elections. Of the two, the 
former afforded as much ground for misgiving as the 
latter affords ground for congratulation. Whether 
or not it be right and prudent and necessary for the 
voting majority—that is to say, one-half of the elec- 
torate plus one, to have the power—which the Czars 
never claimed—of denying to every citizen the right 
to labor more than one-third of the day, it is a ques- 
tion which goes down to the roots of things, and 
should have been debated with at least as much care 
as the regulation of local government in Ireland. It 
may involve among other trifles the break up and re- 
constitution of the Liberal party. As, however, it 
seemed to offer a chance of securing a somewhat 
heavier vote for the Liberal candidates at the coming 
election, Sir W. Harcourt marched gaily into the 
lobby for the Eight Hours bill, carrying with him 
ninety-nine Liberals, while thirty-three voted on the 
other side with Mr. Morley. Mr. Gladstone did not 
vote, 


The Division | - 2° division,” said Mr. Morley at Sale, 
on the Eight on March 80, ‘‘ of a week ago, may in the 
Hours Bill. uliness of time prove to. have signalized 
a new departure for good or for evil, to point to a new 
distribution of political force, and to be a memorable 
landmark in the history and the aims, the structure 
and the composition, of English political parties.” It 
may or it may not. Sir W. Harcourt, of course, and 
the front benchmen, who voted for the bill, would 
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SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT. 


have sat on the fence a little longer if they had not 
believed they could afford to play tricks with the 
question. It is, they say, only a miner’s bill. There 
is no question of an Eight Hours bill for all classes of 
labor. Besides, the bill was certain to be rejected— 
it was, in fact thrown out by a majority of 112. 
Therefore, considering all things, the capitulation 
took place in due form. Mr. Pickard, Mr. Abraham 
and the Parliamentary Collectivist school generally, 
have reason to rejoice over a defeat which has deliv- 
ered into their hands as prisoners of war the Liberal 
Dugald Dalgetty and all his men. Their satisfaction 
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will, however, be dashed with some chagrin if it 
should turn out that what is called the new Radicalism 
should render impossible the formation of a new 
Liberal Ministry. Great, however, is the chapter of 
accidents, and the political Micawbers pin their faith 
upon something turning up to extricate them from 
their dilemma. 


In Parliament the most important item 
to note is that Mr. Balfour has recovered 
himself, and even the persons who most 
confidently predicted that he had been found out and 
discredited forever, are now beginning to see that 
they have reckoned without their host. Mr. Balfour 
is a man with a clear head and a cool hand, and 
he soon roused himself to the need of handling the 
reins a little more firmly than he seemed disposed to 
do at first. At the beginning of March there was a 
general lamentation over his action in connection with 
the Mombasa railway vote, where he let the House of 
Commons do as it pleased, a privilege which it utilized 
to place him in a minority. On the whole, however, 
the prospects of getting through the session with some 
degree of credit is distinctively improved. The Allot- 
ments bill has made progress, and Mr. Ritchie intro- 
duced a bill improving the ‘“‘ casual wards,” so as to 
make them less hateful to bona-fide workingmen in 
search of a job. Mr. Fenwick moved a resolution in 
favor of the payment of Members of Parliament. 
One hundred and sixty-two members voted in favor 
of it ; 267 against it. Another notable item that needs 
mentioning in the parliamentary record was_ the 
second reading of the Eastbourne bill, by which it 
is hoped to repeal the enactment enabling the town 
council to suppress processions with musical instru- 
ments on Sundays. The array of lawyers in defence 
of the Salvation Army was extraordinary and almost 
unprecedented, the Solicitor-General leading off on 
behalf of the Conservatives, and being supported by 
almost every lawyer of note on the other side of the 
House. Mr. Goshen’s budget was not a very remark- 
able affair, and, from a distance, seems to have no 
especial faults or conspicuous virtues.. There have 
been three members expelled from the present House 
of Commons—an almost unprecedented occurrence. 
The anxiety to maintain a high standard of probity 
on the part of Members of Parliament has also found 
expression in the resolution of the House striking out 
the votes of three directors of the East African Com- 
pany, who voted in favor of a grant of £20,000 for a 
preliminary survey of the railway to the interior. 


In Parlia- 
ment. 


._, Ifin England events prove the strength 

The Kaiser's : A P F P 
First of the current that is running in the di- 
Reverse. rection of Collectivity, whether muni- 
cipal or national, the same tendency has made itself 
manifest in an altogether different form in the Prus- 
sian Parliament. The most conspicuous individuality 
in Europe for some time past has been the Emperor 
Wilhelm. In the midst of the leaden rule of collect- 
ive mediocrity the young Kaiser has swagged in jack- 
boots and epaulets as the embodiment of individual 
power. He was a kind of military Grand Lama—the 
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supreme commander-in-chief of modern civilization. 
But even he has had to submit to the universal rule 
by which the will of the common man, whois counted 
by the million, is stronger than the will of the most 
uncommon of men who is only one man after all. 
The Emperor has experienced his first serious reverse. 
The bill that was to convert the Prussian schools into 





COUNT EULENBERG, PRUSSIAN PREMIER. 


denominational strongholds for an aggressive came 
paign against the atheistic fortress of the sociai demo- 
crats was advocated by him and by his ministers as if 
the salvation of society depended upon its passing. 
But the opposition which it excited was so universal 
that the Emperor has given way. The Prussian Min- 
istry has been reconstituted. General Caprivi, who 
in future will confine himself to the duties of Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, ceases to be Prime Minister of 
Prussia. He has been succeeded by Count Eulenberg. 
Von Zedlitz, the Minister of Education, retires into 
private life, and within a month of the Brandenburg 
speech its author was meditating in semi-retirement 
at Hubertusstock upon the vanity of human expecta- 
tions. 


The individual, even when crowned and 
sceptered as in Germany, has been some- 
what rudely suppressed. In France the 
domination of the nonentities has secured the most con- 
spicuous triumph in the ministerial crisis which made 
M. Loubet Prime Minister. The motive of the crisis 
was a desire to remove M. Constans, the one strong 
individuality in the Republic, from his seat in the 
Cabinet. The pretext chosen was a question connected 
with the relations of Church and State. The Roman 
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church is chiefly serviceable to the Republic as afford- 
ing convenient opportunities for ministerial crises. 
To alter the personnel of an administration it is neces- 
sary to defeat the government of the day upon some 
ostensibly public question. To discover such ques- 
tions in the secular sphere of mundane policy might 
be inconvenient and even dangerous. It would be 
possible no doubt to overturn a ministry on a vote as 
to the length of the nose of the man in the moon, but 
a certain respect must be paid to the decorum of 


M. LOUBET, FRENCH PREMIER. 


political controversy. The Frenchman is nothing if not 
ingenious, and he has discovered in the relations of 
church and state an endless series of convenient op- 
portunities for creating crises whenever the hunger 
for portfolios grows acute without in the least degree 
affecting the regular course of administrative routine. 
There is a debate, a division, a new ministry and then 
everything goes on exactly as before, neither Rome 
nor the republic being a penny the worse. 

In France, however, the disappearance of 
M. Constans has been marked by a sudden 
outbreak of dynamite. The individual 
may wither, but against the new Radicalism there is 
always available the new explosives which have been 
used with deadly effect against the old despotism. 
Paris has been startled by a series of dynamite out- 
rages, planned and executed by a small knot of An- 
archists, of whom one Ravachol, or Leger, whose 
real name is Koenigstein, appears to have been the 
chief. In Ravachol-Kcenigstein we have the supreme 
type of the individual in revolt. He was a bastard to 
begin with, disinherited from birth. He appears to 
have been a daring, reckless criminal, thief, coiner, 
murderer and anarchist, who, having completely 
denuded himself of all fear of God or of man, has 
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arrived at that stage of depraved development when 
society can only mend him by ending him by the sum- 
mary process of the guillotine. Ravachol’s last ex- 
ploit was to explode a heavy package of dynamite on 
the staircase of the second floor of a house in the Rue 
de Clichy, where the Assistant Public Prosecutor 
lived. By a marvel no one was killed, but the whole 
house, a building with eighty-three windows, was so 
shattered from garret to basement that its occupants, 
when once they were extricated, were not permitted 
to return, even to remove their clothes and valuables. 
The French Chamber promptly passed a law decree- 
ing death to those who use explosives in this fashion, 
and the foreign anarchists have been banished from 
Paris. But Society has received a shock which will 
be felt for some time to come. If these things had 
happened in Russia of course our glib moralists could 
have explained it all, But in the Republic ! 


The fact is that to men of a certain type 
the difference between Autocracies and 
Republics is absolutely immaterial. They 
are at war with society, and society is not without 
excuse when it treats them to the scant shrift. 
awarded to the mad dog. Ravachol-Leger-Kcenig- 
stein does not appear to be a much more respectable 
criminal than the extraordinary murderer whose ex- 
ploits have filled the papers all last month. Deem- 
ing, it is true, did not by any formal declaration levy 
war on society. He simply cut the throats of his 
wives and his children and then buried them out of 
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sight beneath the concrete with which he cemented 
his kitchen. The precise number of his victims has 
not been ascertained. He appears to be a more de- 
liberate and domesticated specimen of the homicidal 
genus which has Jack the Ripper as its leading repre- 
sentative. For suchmen society can only prescribe in 
two ways. There is either the swift and summary 
gallows, or there is the cell in anasylum for criminal 


lunatics. 
Society, however, seldom hangs the right 


people. Last month the gallows had several 
victims in England, including two whose 
fate created some considerable stir. Two poachers, 
being caught red-handed, fought their captors, and 
overpowering them, dashed in their heads as they lay 
senseless on the ground. For this offence they were 
tried, sentenced and hanged. Mr. Matthews, who 
was assailed with persistent appeals for a reprieve, 
stuck to his guns, or rather to his gallows, and the 
nen were hanged. The incident is useful as indi- 
cating the advertising value of the hangman. If the 
poachers had merely been sentenced to the living 
grave of penal servitude not a Member of Parliament 
would have saida word, It is only when the law 
proposes to take life that any one pays any attention. 
A sentence of imprisonment can always be reconsid- 
ered and altered. It needs a hanging now and then 
to compel the public to realize what law courts mean, 
and how frightful is the responsibility of those who 
make or administer the law. The substitution of 
death by electricity for the hangman’s gallows in New 
York has not as yet approved itself to the community 
at large, and a formidable movement for the abolition 
of capital punishment has begun. The question is a 
difficult one; but in the end the death penalty will 
doubtless have to go. Yet nowhere does society seem 
quite mature for this desirable advance step. 


ney re New York City now proposes, without de- 
to General lay, to free itself from the reproach of in- 
Grant. difference and neglect in the matter of the 
Grant monument. The Monument Association hav- 
ing been reorganized with so distinguished a patriot 
and orator as General Horace Porter at its head, the 
work of obtaining subscriptions has been pushed 
during the past month with great vigor and success. 
The entire half million dollars required for the com- 
pletion of the accepted design ought, by all means, to 
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be at once fortchcoming, in order that visitors from 
abroad next year may find the work well under way. 
The site where General Grant’s mortal remains lie— 
onthe Hudson River, at the head of Riverside Park— 
is avery beautiful and commanding one; and the 
proposed monument will be a structure of magnifi- 
cent proportions and commanding dignity. The ac- 
companying sketch, though slight, conveys an ac- 
curate impression of the design that has been adopted 
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and of the environment. The seventieth anniversary 
of the birth of General Grant, April 27th, was chosen 
as the date for the laying of the corner stone of the 
tomb by the President of the United States, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Every man, woman and child 
in the country might well feel that the opportunity 
to contribute something, if only five cents, toward 
this historic structure to the memory of the great 
commander is one that ought not to be missed, 
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GRANT MONUMENT, RIVERSIDE PARK, NEW YORK, 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


HE English cartoonists have this month taken even 
a larger percentage than usual of their stock in 

trade from Gladstone subjects. His universally known 
Roman nose and side-whiskers appear most largely in 
home-rule allusions, one of our reproductions representing 
him as a pump out of which Mr. Redmond et al, with all 
possible exertions, cannot get a drop of information as to 
his Irish policy. The re-opening of the London County 
Council, too, claims its share of attention; it isrepresented 
in one of our illustrations as a robust looking eater named 
‘‘ Progress” sitting down to the table which has been set 
forth for him. 

The conspicuous triumph achieved by the Salvation 
Army over the debate on the Eastbourne Bill in the 
British House of Commons, is ‘somewhat cleverly de- 
scribed by the Conservative artist in Moonshine, who 
represents General Booth singing a Salvation ballad while 
the leading luminaries of the English Bar are dancing 
around him, playing concertinas and other instruments. 

The salient political thoughts and occurrences on the 
Continent have their centre naturally in the irrepressible 
young Emperor William and his Minister Caprivi. In the 
cartoon from Ulk, two ravens, representing the Evangeli- 
cal and the Catholic parties, are pulling the School law to 
pieces between them, while the Social Democratic fox at AN OLD STORY, BUT IT FITS. 
the foot of the tree waits tor the cheese to fall into his 5 
mouth. From Puck, April 6, 1892. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SITUATION. 


ENGINEER DAVID: “Throw the throttle wide open, Charlie, and let her jump! I'll make that switch first or ‘bust’ both 
machines !"—From Judge, April 23, 1892. 
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MATERNAL APPREHENSIONS. 
Oup DEMOCRATIC PARTY: “Sakes alive! There’s little Benny Harrison outgrowing his old grand-pop’s clothes, and 
spinnin’ tops, and these two kids of mine are no bigger nor they wor two years ago.”—From San Francisco Wasp, March 26, 1892. 


ws ] / ye BI “SAN : \ ee ie a : Mactenll Tats eS 
THE OLD MAN RUNS OFF WITH THE LAWYERS. { 


In the House of Commons Mr. Booth has the support of Sir 
Edward Clarke, Sir Charles Russell, Sir Henry James.—From 
Moonshine (London), March 26, 1892. 


“WHILE THE CAT'S AWAY.” ante 
In the absence of the G.O.M., Sir William Harcourt leads the Lonpon County CounciL: “Now, let's see. What shall 1 
Opposition.—From Moonshine (London), February 20, 1892. begin with.”—From Judy (London), March 16, 1892. 
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THE OLD LION. LEADERS. 
From the Pali Mall Budget (London), March 3, 1892. From Judy (London), March 28, 1892.. 





A WAITING GAME. THE G. O. M.’S IRISH POLICY. 
THE OLD KEEPER: “Gently! gently! my beauty, I'll say With all their pumping they cannot get anything out of him. 
‘when |?’ —From Punch (London), April 9, 1892, From Moonshine (London), March 12, 1892. 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL BILL 4 LA CERVANTES. 


Caprivi Quixote and Zedlitz Sancho Panza mount their steed. But——Finale ! 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin), March 27, 1892. 
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A BAD SITUATION. 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL BILL. 
CAPRIVI (the head cook): ‘If one cannot keep a single servant, 
_ The result of the quarrel between the Churches is that the Fox one has to do one’s own cooking.”—From La Silhouette 
is the only gainer.—From Ulk (Berlin), February 19, 1892. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
From a photograph taken in this country ten years ago, when 
he was lecturing on history in several leading American 
Universities. 


March 16.— The ey ce between Secretary 


Blaine and the Canadian delegates respecting the exten- 
sion of trade relations between Canada and the United 
States transmitted to the Dominion Parliament....The 
Pope writes a letter in praise of the proposed Columbian 
Exposition....Senator Hill speaks in Birmingham, Ala. 
....The relief steamer Indiana, which sailed from Phila- 
delphia, reaches Libau, Russia. 


March 17.—The House of Commons appropriates $50,000 
for the English exhibit and the Folkething $66,000 for the 
Danish exhibit at the World’s Fair....The New York 
Assembly passes a bill appropriating $300,000 for the 
World’s Fair....Returns from the State enumeration of 
the population in New York show an increase of 481,877, 
as compared with the Federal census of 1890....Senator 
Hill speaks in Savannah, Ga. 

March 18.—The anniversary of the establishment of the 
Commune celebrated in Paris, and the anniversary of the 
Revolution of 1848 in Berlin. ...Canada to enforce quaran- 
tine regulations against American cattle in British Colum- 
bia....Judge I. H. Maynard publishes a letter defending 
himself against the charge of theft in taking a set of elec- 
tion returns from the Controller’s office in Albany, N. Y. 


March 19.—The Michigan Prohibition Convention adopts 
a platform against fusion....Bill introduced into the 
British Parliament for the creation of a separate Scotch 
Legislature. 

March 20.—Lord Salisbury replies tothe note of Acting- 
Secretary Wharton of the State Department, requesting 
a renewal of the modus vivendi for the protection of seals 
in the Behring Sea during the coming season—The contents 
of this letter not made public....Russian officials express 

atitude to America for the Indiana’s cargo....Doctor 

Jaughan, Bishop of Salford, Archbishop of Westminster, 

appointed to succeed the late Cardinal Manning....The 
strike on the Canadian Pacific Railroad extends to the 
Pacific. 

March 21.—The Standard Oil '[rust dissolved by vote of 
its shareholders....The Army Appropriation bill passes 


reorganized. ...Quilimane, Mozambique, besieged by 6000 
natives....M. Zola re-elected president of the Lit- 
erary Society. 

March 22.—Lord Salisbury’s reply to President Harrison 
discussed by the Cabinet in secret session....Wisconsin 
Supreme Court declares unconstitutional the gerrymander 
bill passed last year by the Legislature....The Gatch bill, 
substituting local option for prohibition in Iowa, indefi- 
nitely postponed in the lower house of the State Legis- 
lature....Roger Q. Mills chosen United States Senator by 
the Texas Legislature....The committee appointed by the 
New York Bar Association to investigate Judge Il. H 
Maynard’s connection with the Dutchess County election 
case report in favor of his removal from the bench by the 
Legislature. ...General von Caprivi resigns the presidency 
of the Prussian council, but still retains his place as Chan- 
cellor of the Empire and Prussian Foreign Minister. 

March 23.—President Harrison replies to Lord Salis- 


bury’s note on the Behring Sea question....The strike om 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad comes to an end—all the 


the House of -piuutimane, Mo ...The Nicaragua Cabinet 
enc 


A MORE RECENT PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR FREEMAN, 


From a new atte" be in his academic costume at 
xford, England. 


men are reinstated... Count Eulenberg accepts the Prus- 
sian Premiership...:The British House of Commons re- 
jects the Miners’ Eight Hours bill....The University of 
California celebrates its twenty-fourth anniversary. 

March 24.—Debate on the Silver bill closed in the House 
of Representatives....Text of the latest correspondence 
on the Behring Sea question published....Dr. von Bosse 
succeeds Count von Zeolitz in the Prussian Cabinet as 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

March 25.—The new extradition treaty between France 
and the United States signed by M. Ribot, the Foreign 
Minister, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American Minis- 
ter....The anti-slavery treaty ratified by the Portuguese 
and Dutch Parliaments. 

March 26.—The Mississippi House of Representatives de- 
feats a World’s Fair appropriation by a vote of seventy- 
eight to twenty....President Palacio, of Venezuela, im- 
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THE LATE VISCOUNT HAMPDEN. 


risons the Supreme Court judges because they declare 

is retention of office illegal. . 

March 27.—It is stated that in a recent engagement in 
China several thousand rebels were slaughtered_by Im- 

rial troops....Heavy storms throughout the West... . 
Steps taken to bring the Michigan ‘“ gerrymander” be- 
fore the State Supreme Court....Lord Salisbury’s last 
note made public—He is rk to renew last year’s ar- 
rangement, provided the United States will agree to pay 
damages if the arbitrators decide in favor of the British 
Government. 

March 28.—The Prussian Government withdraws the 
Primary Education bill....The Silver bill shelved in the 
House of Representatives until after the election. 

March 29.—The Senate confirms the Behring Sea arbi- 
tration treaty by a unanimous vote....The Czechs of 
Prague endeavor to celebrate Comenius’s birthday de- 
spite the Government’s prohibition. 


March 30.—Funeral of Walt Whitman—Colonel R. G. 
Ingersoll delivers an eulogium. - 


THE LATE EARL OF DENBIGH. 


March 31—The Reichstag prorogued. ... The House Com- 
mittee on Rules decides to order an investigation of the 
Census Bureau. : 

April 1.—Prince Bismarck’s seventy-seventh birthday 
celebrated in Germany... .Irish Unionists threaten to rise 
in rebellion in event of the establishment of a local par- 
liament in Dublin. 
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April 2.—Venezuelan revolutionists attempt to assassi- 
nate President Palacio....Ex-President Cleveland makes 
aspeech in Providence, R. 1., in which he says, tariff re- 
form will be the only issue in the coming Se -: 
Governor McKinley and ex-Speaker Reed address two 
large mass meetings in Providence, R. I. 


April 3.—The steamer Missouri, cherying food from 
New York to the starving Russians, welcomed at Libau 
.... The Belgian Conservative Association declares against 
universal suffrage....80,000 bales of cotton destroyed by 
fire in New Orleans ...Sixty-seven arrests for violations 
of the Excise law in New York City. 


April 4.—The Geary Chinese exclusion bill passed by 
the House of Representatives....Mr. Springer cl ses the 
general debate on the free wool bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives....Quiet is restored in the Argentine Re- 
public. 

April 5.—It is announced that France and Great Britain 
will prolong the Newfoundland fisheries modus vivendi 
during the present season. 


April 6.—Brown, the Republican candidate, elected 
Governor of Rhode Island by a majority of 229 votes—the 
election for State officers and for members of the legis- 
lature results, as a whole, in favor of the Republicans.... 
Republicans are generally successful in municipal elec- 


THE LATE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


tions throughout the West....The Senate passes the 
Indian appropriation bill. 


April 7.—The House of Representatives passes the Free 
Wool bill—190 to 60.....Venezuelan rebels are reported to 
have sustained another repulse. 


April 8.—Massachusetts Democrats elect delegates to 
the Chicago convention. The platform urges the renom- 
a Cleveland. The delegates are not 
instructed. 


April 9.—The bill placing cotton ties and bagging on the 
free list passed by the House of Representatives... .In the 
annual university boat race on the Thames Oxford wins 
over Cambridge by two and a quarter lengths. 


April 10.—The voting for presidential electors in Argen- 
tine Republic conducted quietly, the coalition candidate 
meeting with little opposition....Five hundred cowboys 
- out to exterminate the cattle thieves of Wyoming and 

ontana. 


April 11.—The New York Presbytery chooses anti- 
Briggs delegates to the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
....dn the British House of Commons, Mr. Goshen pre- 
sents the budget, which showsa surplus of one million sixty- 
seven thousand pounds....In Venezuela General Crespo’s 
forces are massing for a battle with the army of President 
Palacio....An uprising in Rio Janeiro suppre and a 
three days’ state of seige proclaimed....A number of 
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negroes drowned and much property 
destroyed by floods in the South. 

April 12.—The proposed constitutional 
amendment for popular election of Sen- 
ators discussed in the Senate....The 
citizens of the flooded districts in north- 
ern Mississippi petition the government 
for aid... tt is reported that M. de 
Giers’ illness will result in his retire- 
ment from the Russian ministry. 

April 13.—United States troops called 
out to suppress the cow boys’ disturb- 
ances in Wyoming....The British Gov- 
ernment increases its Chicago World’s 
Fair appropriation....The Democratic 
convention of Pennsylvania adopts 
resolutions endorsing ex-President 
Cleveland. 

April 14.—The Michigan Republican 
State convention declares in favor of 
Russell A. Alger, as the ssa 
nominee for President, but the delegates 
are uninstructed....The United States 
grants Italy an indemnity of $25,000. 
—Diplomatic intercourse is renewed.... 
The Italian Cabinet resigns....The in- 
vestiture of the Khedive takes place at 
Cairo. 

April 15.—The Sisseton reservation 
in South Dakota, thrown open to settle- 
ment....A bill giving the right of suf- 
frage to women passed by the New 
York Assembly... . Twenty-eight Brazil- 
ian radicals are exiled. 


OBITUARY. 

March 16.—Professor Edward A. Free- 
man, the renowned English historian. ... 
Archbishop William Smith, of Edin- 
burgh. 

March 17.—John H. Stewart, for a 
number of years United States Consul 
at Antwerp....George Montgomery, M. 

D., a well-known New England physi- 
cian....Judge John A. Gilmer, of Greenboro, N. C.... 
Max Strakosch, the veteran opera manager. 

March 19.—Judge George Driggs, of Chicago. ...Daniel 
Lothrop, a leading publisher of Boston, Mass. ...Jose En- 
riquez, one of the most prominent politicians in Southern 
Mexico and Governor of the State of Vera Cruz....Sir 
Francis Charles Knowles, of England. 

March 18.—Charles J. Van Depoele, of Lynn, Mass., the 
first person to adapt electricity to the work of mining.... 
Samuel Freeman Miller, of North Franklin, N. Y., ex- 
member of Congress....Rev. Dr. Robert McMurdy, of 
Washington, D. C....Mrs. Caroline Mountpleasant, 
** Queen of the Tuscaroras,” wife of John Mountpleasant, 
who was at one time head chief of the Tuscaroras. 

March 20.— William R. Shelton, ex-Mayor of New 
Haven, Conn....Ex-State Senator James Daly, of New York. 

March 21.—Don Isaac Echeverri, the distinguished Col- 
umbian General....Louis Cartigny, the last survivor of 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

March 22.—Dr. David Hayes Agnew, emeritus professor 
of surgery at the University of Pennsylvania. 

March 23.—James Williamson Wallis, of Memphis, Ala., 
inventor of the Wallis-Lispenard cotton picker. 

March 24.—King Sackity of Croboe, West Africa, an 
important ally of the British Government....Baroness 
Albert Rothschild. 

March 25.—Josiah D. Canning of Gill, Mass., known as 
“The Peasant Bard.”....Sir Andrew Agnew of England. 

March 26.—Walt Whitman, the poet. 

March 27.—Charles Kennedy Burt, of Brooklyn, a well- 
known wood engraver....Dr. W. I. Walfley, examining 
surgeon in the United States Pension Office. ...Michael 
Burke of Wilmington, Del.,a prominent Irish Nationalist. 

March 28.—Charles Frisbie Vanderbergh, of New York, 
a prominent journalist....‘‘ Pat” Rooney, the Irish come- 
dian. 

March 20.—Prince Joseph de Chimay, Belgian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs....General Konstantin von Alvensle- 
ben, of Germany. 
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March 30.—Ex-Judge Peter Wood Crain, a leading jurist 
of Maryland....Rev. Abram B. Hart, rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, New York. 

April 1.—Judge George N. Lester, Attorney-General of 
Georgia. 

April 2.—Charles Daniel Drake, ex-Chief Justice of the 
United States Court of Claims. 

April 4.—General James W. Singleton of Baltimore, 
Md....Rev. Dr. Robert 8. Moran, of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church....B. G. Yocum, ex-State Treasurer of South 
Carolina. 

April 5.—Lord Arthur John Edward Russell, of London 
.... The Earl of Leitrim. , 

April 6.—Willard Saulsbury, Chancellor of Delaware. 

April 7.—Albert West, a prominent citizen of Chicago. 
....Zudge Tessier, of the Queen’s Bench, Canada. 

April 8.—The Rey. John G. Hale, of Redlands, Cal. 

April 9.—John Calvin Moss, the inventor of the photo- 
engraving process. 

April 10.—General Charles W. Field....Rev. L. W. Mun- 
son, the pioneer Methodist Minister of Indiana....Rev. 
Dr. Samuel J. Spaulding, a prominent Congregational 
clergyman of Massachusetts....Colonel Alfred A. Allen, 
ex-State Treasurer of Kentucky... Brigadier-General 
Thomas W. Sweeny of the United States Army. 

April 11.—John K. Porter, ex-Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, who appeared for the defendant in the 
Beecher trial and was senior counsel for the people in the 
Guiteau trial. 

April 12.—Frane B. Wilkie, a prominent Western jour- 
nalist. 

—_ 13.—General George Stark, widely known as a 
civil engineer. 

April 14.—Colonel William H. Ward of Norfolk, Va. 

April 15.—Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the well-known 
novelist and lecturer. 





CONVENTIONS AND SUMMER GATHERINGS OF 1892. 
BY ALBERT SHAW. 


HE currents of population movement in our 
summer season of relaxing must be studied with 
some care by any one who would really understand 
the homogeneity of the American people, the nature 
of our social development and the manner in which 
public opinion is formed and expressed. Millions of 
Western people will come East this summer for so- 
journs of varying length. They will inspect Eastern 
cities, throng seaside and mountain resorts and par- 
take of the hospitality of their friends and relatives 
in every hamlet and farm-house. Millions of Eastern 
people in like manner will go West; and hundreds of 
thousands of Southern people will break the long 
summer by excursions to Northern States. 

While a considerable percentage of the millions 
who propose to break the monotony of life this sum- 
mer by “a little journey in the world” will seek re- 
creation and enjoyment without the excuse of any 
definite mission or errand, the majority will take ad- 
vantage of reduced railway rates and of the society 
of friends and associates to participate in some great 
gathering whose objects enlist their sympathy. Thus 
the national political conventions of the season will 
incite several hundred thousand men to make jour- 
neys which will count for vacation, recreation and a 


new stock of knowledge about some portion of our 
great country, as well as for politics. The religious 
and ecclesiastical gatherings will bring into touch, 
from every corner of the land, other hundreds of 
thousands of men and women. The scientific and 
educational conventions will operate in a like man- 
ner, and the summer schools and popular assemblies 
for combined recreation and instruction will directly 
reach at least a million men, women and children. 

Anything like a complete catalogue of summer 
assemblies would be a task far beyond the scope of 
this Review. Yet it seems to us a useful thing, and 
one quite in keeping with the general objects of the 
magazine, to mention briefly a number of the princi- 
pal occasions that will hbring men and women to- 
gether this summer, and to record such dates and 
facts as may further the convenience of many 
readers who have not completed their itinerary plans 
for the season. The list will include political gather- 
ings; those of an educational, scientific and philan- 
thropic nature; religious and denominational conven- 
tions; some of the numerous summer schools; various 
important meetings of a miscellaneous character, and 
several English and Continental gatherings that will 
have interest for American readers. 


I. THE GREAT POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE REPUBLICAN GATHERING AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


jig ayetons in the history of the United States 
have preparations been made for entertain- 
ing a political gathering that could compare 
for a moment, in extent and completeness, 
with those that Minneapolis is making for 
the National Republican Convention, which 
will open in that city on June 7. The occa- 
sion takes on, quite apart from its political 
aspects, all the features of a mammoth social 
event. Minneapolis is probably the most 
enthusiastic community in America, and its 
hospitality is boundless. Its perfectly organ- 
ized committees are not only arranging to take 
sare of the great body of delegates and alter- 
nate delegates who will be present officially, 
but also announce that they can and will give 
personal attention to the housing and accom- 
modation of as many thousands of non-official 
visitors as may choose to take advantage of 
the low rates and the favorable time of the 
year to visit the Twin Cities of the North-west. 
To this end, hundreds of palatial residences 
will be thrown open to guests, and the fine 
hotel accommodations of St. Paul and of Lake 
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Minnetonka will be brought into easy requisition by a 
system of special trains to and from the Convention 
° 


MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION BUILDING, IN WHICH THE 


CONVENTION WILL BE HELD. 
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building, covering the distances in from twenty to 
thirty minutes. It is a very remarkable event for 
Minneapolis, this securing of the great quadrennial 
congress of Republicanism, and it is to be turned into 
such a gala day of brilliancy and splendor as has not 
even been conceived of before in connection with a 
political gathering. The enthusiasm seems, moreover, 
to be altogether non-partisan, and to be born of a 
municipal pride and spirit whose dimensions are simply 
The Exposition building, a large brick and 
stone structure some 360 feet square, has by re-arrange- 
ment of its interior been converted into the largest 
and finest assembly hall in America. It will seat to 
perfect advantage, without any crowding, an au- 
dience of 12,000 people. It can readily accommodate 
more than twice as many as the great Auditorium 
hall in Chicago. The most prominent citizens of 
Minneapolis have for many months been banded in 
committees which propose not only to assure the com- 
fort of all who may attend, but also to provide for the 
information and the pleasure of guests without limit. 
It is quite unnecessary to mention the political sig- 
nificance of a Republican convention held in the 
upper Mississippi valley. In this case the social sig- 
nificance of the occasion is quite as interesting as the 
political. 


cok ssal. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT CHICAGO, 
The Democratic National Convention was eagerly 
desired by Detroit, St. Paul, Omaha and several other 
cities, but it fell to the lot of Chicago as a compro- 
mise candidate. It will meet upon the 2ist day of 
June. Politically, the Democratic Convention this 
year promises to be the most interesting and impor- 
tant gathering of that party since the outbreak of the 
war. Viewed asa great gathering of representative 
Americans from every nook and corner of the Repub- 
lic, it is less significant by far than the Minneapolis 
convention, because its sole interest will lie in the 
political business which brings it together, and it will 
have none of the marks of a social occasion. As a 
great summer gathering it would of course have had 
more interest and distinction if one of the smaller 
cities had secured it. Chicago will make no special 
preparation, but the convention will probably assemble 
in a large temporary wooden structure, a so-called 
‘*wigwam,” which will seat about the same number 
of people as will the Exposition Building at Minne- 
apolis. Memorable scenes will be witnessed by those 
who are fortunate enough to gain admittance to the 
sessions of this great convention, which will be com- 
posed of about 840 delegates and a like number of 
alternate delegates. The two-thirds rule that always 
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prevails in Democratic National Conventions will add 
both to the difficulty and to the excitement of the 
choice of the Presidential nominee. 

PARTY AT OMAHA. 


THE PEOPLE’S 


The uncertain quantity in the political situation 
this year will be the new People’s party, representing 
the Farmers’ Alliance movement and various allied 
industrial and ‘labor reform elements. This party is 


HON. IGNATIUS DONNELLY OF MINNESOTA, 

the successor of the old Greenback party and of 
various third-party political movements which, under 
different names, have enlisted the support of the 
same group of leaders. Among the men who will be 
conspicuous in the People’s party movement this year 
are President L. L. Polk of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota, and Mr. James 
B. Weaver of Iowa. The National Convention will 
be held in the city of Omaha, Nebraska, on July 4th. 
Each Congressional district in the United States is 
entitled to send four delegates, and each State to send 
eight delegates at large, making a total delegate body 
of 1776. The failure of the Democratic House to pass 
a silver bill is expected to very greatly strengthen the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement and the People’s party 
in the South and Southwest. The next annual ses- 
sion of the Supreme Council of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union will not he held until after the 
election in November. 
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THE PROHIBITIONISTS AT CINCINNATI. 

The National Prohibition party will not enter the 
field with the prospect of any very sweeping successes 
this year, but it proposes nevertheless to hold a large, 
determined and enthusiastic convention. It will as- 
semble in the Music Hall at Cincinnati at 10 a. mM. 
on June 29th for a two or three days’ session. The 
call provides for 1149 delegates and an equal number 
of alternates, and an attendance is expected of not 
less than 8000 people. While the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union as an organization will not be 
represented in this convention, women are eligible to 
places in the various delegations, and undoubtedly a 
number of the leading members of the W. C. T. U. 
will be sent as delegates. The Prohibition Conven- 
tion will be made up in the following way: Each 
State will be entitled to four delegates at large, and 
each Congressional district and territory to two dele- 
gates, while for every thousand votes cast for Clinton 
B. Fiske in 1888 each State will be entitled to one ad- 
ditional delegate. 


Il. EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATORS AT SARATOGA. 


a WENTY years ago the National Educational As- 


sociation was a small and obscure body; but it 
has grown to be the largest association in the whole 
world of men and women engaged in educational 
work. Its meetings during the past few years have 
been attended by from ten to fifteen thousand repre- 
sentative workers. Last year the Association met at 
Toronto. This year it will meet at Saratoga, N. Y., 
and an attendance closely approximating twenty 
thousand is expected by the President. The great 
honor of the presidency for this year was conferred 
at Toronto upon Superintendent E. H. Cook, Ph.D., 
one of the most prominent and able of our educa- 
tional leaders, who is a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
has recently served as President of the State Teach- 
ers’ Associations both of New York and New Jersey, 
who was Secretary of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1891, is one of the editors of the Educational 
Review, and is at present Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Flushing, N. Y. A new convention 
hall is building at Saratoga which will seat some five 
thousand people. The meeting will open on the 12th 
of July and continue for several days. Upon the pro- 
grammes are the names of very many of the most dis- 
tinguished educationalists of America, and the topics 
to be discussed are broad, timely and practical. The 
past year has witnessed greater progress in American 
educational fields than any preceding one in all our 
history. President Cook and his associate members 
of the managing committee have arranged the work 
of the Association this year with reference to the vital 
issues of the times. This ought to be the most use- 


AND 


THE LEAGUE OF REPUBLICAN CLUBS. 


One of the most noteworthy movements in political 
organization has been the formation throughout the 
country of Republican Clubs. These bodies are com- 
posed for the most part of young men, and their plan 
of campaign is principally an educational one. Their 
annual meetings have been very large and enthusias- 
tic. The president of the National League of Repub- 
lican Clubs is Mr. J. S. Clarkson, who is also chair- 
man of the National Republican Committee. The 
League will not hold its convention this year until 
after the presidential ticket has been nominated at 
Minneapolis. It is expected that the convention will 
be held during the last week of June, and that Buf- 
falo will be announced as the place of meeting. 
Several thousand delegates, from every State and 
Territory, will bein attendance. The extent to which 
this systematic establishment of Republican clubs has 
been carried out, is not generally understood. As local 
centres for a propaganda of doctrine and opinion they 
will have played a great partin the campaign of 1892, 


PHILANTHROPIC MEETINGS. 


ful educational convention that has ever been held in 
this country up to the present date. 


| 





PRESIDENT E. H. COOK. 
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THE SOUTHERN EDUCATORS AT. ATLANTA. 


The Southern Educational Association is a body 
composed of workers in the various departments of 
education in the Southern half of the Union, and it 
serves a most useful purpose in devoting itself to the 
various problems peculiar to its own section. Its 
President this year is Professor Solomon Palmer, of 
Eastlake, Ala., Professor Eugene J. Harrell, of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., being Secretary and Treasurer. It is to 
hold a great convention at Atlanta, Ga., on the 6th, 
7th and 8th days of July. A most stimulating pro- 
gramme has been prepared, and the convention will 
be attendedeby distinguished leaders of thought and 
by some thousands of enthusiastic teachers. The 
Georgia State Teachers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual session in Atlanta a day or two previous to the 
meeting of the general Southern Association. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Instruction is the oldest 
organization of teachers in this country, and proba- 
bly the oldest in the world. It will hold its sixty- 
third annual convention in July. It is made up 
chiefly of New England teachers and their friends, 
but its sessions are attended by many people from 
other parts of the country. It selects a different: place 
for its meetings from year to year. Its forthcoming 
assemblage will be at Narragansett Pier, R. I., on the 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th days of July. <A profitable edu- 
cational programme has been prepared, and distin- 
guished teachers will be in attendance. The Presi- 
dent is Professor Ray Greene Huling, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., editor of the new monthly, School and 
College. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

The most important and inclusive scientific organ- 
ization in’ this country is the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which performs the 
same function here that the British Association fills 
in England. The fortieth annual meeting of the 
American Association was held in Washington last 
year. The forty-first meeting will assemble at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., next August. A session of the Council 
will be held on the 16th, and the general sessions will 
open on Wednesday morning, August 17. The re- 
tiring President is Professor A. B. Prescott, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and the President-elect is Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, of the University of California. 
The American Association is divided into the follow- 
ing sections: Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mechanical Science and Engineering, 
Geology and Geography, Biology, Anthropology, and 
Economic Science and Statistics. Professor F. W. 
Putnam, of Cambridge, Mass., is Pérmanent Secre- 
tary. Each section has its own chairman and secre- 
tary, and is in the hands of a body of distinguished 
specialists. Local arrangements at Rochester are in 
charge of a committee of which Professor H. Leroy 
Fairchild, of the University of Rochester, is Secretary. 
The Association has a membership of over two thou- 
sand, and the citizens of Rochester are prepared to do 
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PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


everything in their power to make the gathering suc- 
cessful and pleasureable. The progress of science in 
America—both as to the work of special and original 
research and also as regards popular enlightenment 
and the diffusion of knowledge—owes an immense 
debt to the American Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONFERENCE. 


Lake Chautauqua, in Western New York, will be 
the Mecca of many hundreds of teachers and students 
this summer ; for besides the regular Chautauqua suim- 
mer schools and assemblies, there are to be several 
special educational conferences. The University Ex- 
tension movement within the past year has had a 
most extraordinary expansion in all parts of the 
United States, and it is important for its further de- 
velopment and highest usefulness that all the workers 
engaged in the movement should have the benefit of 
the experience of those who have been longest con- 
nected with it and are most familiar with its aim and 
its mechanism, It is expected that model lecture 
courses, training schools for university-extension lec- 
turers, and free discussions of various aspects of the 
work will be features of this conference, which will 
be held during the week July 18-23. Such leaders 
as Professor Melvil Dewey, Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, Professor E. J. James, Professor E. W. 
Bemis, and other authorities in this line of educational 
effort, are expected to be in attendance. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


Chautauqua has also been selected as a meeting place 
this year by the American Economic Association, 
which will hold its sessions from August 28 to Au- 
gust 26. This organization includes most of the 
leaders of economic thought and study in America, 
and it is the model upon which like associations have 
been formed in England, Australia, Japan, and else- 
where. Among the many distinguished economists 
who may be expected to attend this gathering are 
General Francis A. Walker, who has from its first 
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organization held the office of President ; Professor 
R. T. Ely, who has from the first been Secretary and 
chief executive officer ; Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams, Dr. Washington Gladden 
and Professor W. W. Folwell. The sessions of the 
Association will be open to the general public. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


The ‘“‘ University of the State of New York” is a 
federation of all the universities, colleges, academies, 
and high schools of the state, with headquarters at 
Albany, with the State Library under its control, 
with the management of University Extension in its 
care, and with various useful offices to perform for 
the cause of education in the great commonwealth of 
New York. Mr. George William Curtis is its Chan- 
cellor and Mr. Melvil Dewey is its Secretary and ex- 
ecutive officer. There are no more useful, and few 
more important, educational gatherings in America 
than the annual convocations of this ‘‘ University.” 
This year the convocation will be in session on July 
5, 6 and 7, and the programme will be one of excep- 
tional interest. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


No men are nearer the heart of the present great 
educational movement in America than the librar- 
ians; and the American Library Association, though 
not a very numerous host, is made up of men who 
exert an immense influence in the work of public in- 
struction. This year the Association will meet at 
Lakewood, N. J., May 16th to 19th, whence it will 
adjourn to Baltimore to spend Friday the 20th, and 
to Washington for Saturday the 2ist. The Associa- 
tion is intending to give particular consideration to 
the question of the library exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. A post-conference excursion through Virginia 
will occupy the remaining days of the month. 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The extent and importance of the class of institu- 
tions known as Business or Commercial Colleges in 
this country, is not generally appreciated. Last year 
the Business Educators’ Association held a convention 
at Chautauqua ; this year its fourteenth annual con- 
vention will meet at Saratoga from July 7 to 14. 
The ‘business educators have formed an advantageous 
connection with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and will enjoy the advantage of the special rail- 
way and hotel rates secured by the larger body. 
Several hundreds of proprietors, principals and in- 
structors in business colleges are expected at this 
convention. 


THE ART CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON. 


At Washington, on the 15th of May, there is to be 
held an Art Congress under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Art Association. The principal or more imme- 
diate object of this Association is the removal of the 
duty on foreign works of art. Another object is the 
advocacy of a Government Commission of Art and 
Architecture, One of the attractions of the Congress 
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this month will be a loan exhibition of paintings by 

leading American artists, in the chapel of the Smith- 

sonian Institution. The social feature of the occa- 

sion will be a reception at the Executive Mansion 

by Mrs. Harrison. The Secretary and moving spirit 

of the National Art Association is Miss Kate Field, 

the brilliant and undismayed editor of Kate Field's 

Washington. Under Miss Field’s championship the 

cause of free art triumphed in the McKinley bill as it 

passed the House of 

Representatives, 

but the Senate in 

its inscrutable wis- 

dom saw fit to vote 

a duty of 30 per 

cent. on art works. 

A compromise of 15 

per cent. was 

finally agreed upon 

in the conference 

committee of the 

two Houses; but 

Miss Field and the 

National Art Asso- 

ciation will never 

rest until the 15 

per cent. is wiped 

out. What the 

American Copy- 

right League has 

done for interna- 

tional literature, 

Miss Field’s Asso- 

MISS KATE FIELD. ciation is destined 

to do for the promotion of art; and Miss Field 

will deserve the cross of the Legion of Honor 

quite as much as did the indefatigable pro- 

moters of the copyright bill. Mrs. Harrison is 

honorary President of the Association, and the 

nation’s Vice-President and Mrs. Morton are 

honorary Vice-Presidents. The working President is 

Mr. Daniel Huntington of the National Academy of 

Design, and the Vice-Presidents include a number of 

leading American artists, prominent ladies, and friends 

and patrons of the fine arts. The cause deserves 
prosperity and success. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 

The annual conferences of the men and women spe- 
cially concerned in the practical work of charity, or 
with the administration of penal or reformatory sys- 
tems, have come to exercise an almost commanding 
influence upon public opinion and upon State legis- 
lation. This year the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction will be held at Denver, Col., 
June 23d to the 29th, and will be composed of dele- 
gates appointed by the governors of States and Terri- 
tories ; of the members of State boards of charities ; 
of the managers of prisons and reformatory institu- 
tions; of workers in institutions for the care of the 
defective and dependent classes, and of philanthro- 
pists, social scientists, and private workers in the 
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great field of charitable and reformatory effort. The 
Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, is President this 
year. The programme includes papers by numer- 
ous distinguished specialists. A very large and 
influential meeting is expected. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS AT SARATOGA. 


‘With many newer organizations which occupy 
themselves with one phase or another of the range of 
subjects which belong to the yearly programmes of 


If. 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


N point of numbers, the greatest convention or 

assembly of the season will be the annual con- 

vention of delegates repr’ esenting the ‘‘ United Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor. 

The Christian Endeavor Societies are young people’s 
organizations connected with evangelical Protestant 
churches of various denominations. They have a 
simple platform which puts far more stress upon per- 
sonal Christian living, and united activity for the 
moral and religious welfare of their compan- 
ions and the young people about them, than 
upon any merely theological propositions. The 
founder of the Christian Endeavor movement 
is the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., who is 
now, and has been from the beginning, the Pres- 
ident of the united societies. 'The membership 
is said to be rapidly approaching 1,500,000. 

The strength of the movement lies in the 
fact that it adapts itself easily and perfectly 
to the local work and conditions of individual 
churches, and that it possesses no ambition 
to become a religious order apart from 
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the Social Science Association, this mature and well- 
known body has still an important place to fill, and 
its yearly sessions at Saratoga, N. Y., are always 
stimulating and valuable. Eminent among the men 
who have for many years contributed to its success 
are: Dr. Andrew D. White, Professor Francis Way- 
land, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and others of like standing. 

The Congress will sit this year from August 29 to 
September 8, and a carefully elaborated programme 
is assured. The President this year is Mr. H. L. 
Wayland, of Philadelphia. 





existing church organizations. Its great conven- 
tion this summer will be held from July 7 to July 
10, in the wonderful assembly hall of the new 
Madison Square Garden, New York. It is expected 
that 25,000 delegates from outside New York City 
will attend. A number of hotels have been engaged 
in advance by the delegates, many thousands of 
whom are coming from the trans-Mississippi States. 
The convention will be an inspiring sight. The blase 
New Yorker may get some new ideasif he will take the 
trouble to look upon these 
= assembled thousands, rep- 
' resenting the fresh-faced 
and honest-hearted young 
manhood and womanhood 
of America. The conven- 
tion met last summer at 
Minneapolis, with an at- 
tendance of delegates and 
visitors estimated at 
fourteen thousand. The 
‘*Christian Endeavorers ” 
have quite outlived all ad- 
verse criticism — whether 
from within or from with- 
out the churches—by their 
modest, steadfast, sensible 
adherence to working rules 
of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. The country’s future 
is safer and brighter for 
this army of young cru- 
saders against evil. 

An organization work- 
ing upon practically the 
same line as the Christian 
Endeavor, but confined 
y : within the Methodist de- 
og | 4 nomination, is known as 

1 Ae So the Epworth League. It 
has a membership of sev- 
eral hundred thousands. 
It will hold no popular 
gathering this year, but in 
1893 it proposes to hold a 
great national and inter- 
national convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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DR. CLARK, ‘‘ CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR” PRESIDENT. 


THE Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE. 


An important undenominational gathering of relig- 
ious workers will be the National and International 
Conference of General Secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which convenes on May 26th, 
and continues until the first day of June. The meet- 
ing will be held at Providence, R. I., in the home- 
like and beautiful Y. M. C. A. structure erected in 
1890. General Secretaries representing at least 500 
cities and towns are expected to be present. The Y. 
M. C. A. work, upon its educational, athletic and club 
sides, has had a very remarkable expansion within 
the past few years, which is well illustrated by the 
provision made in the new Providence building for 
the comfort, instruction, and all-round development 
of several thousand young men and boys. 


THE PROVIDENCE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


THE QUADRENNIAL METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


Of the important national denominational gather- 
ings of the season, the first will be the Quadrennial 
Session of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which will open in Omaha, Neb., 
on the first day of May, and will continue in ses- 
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sion one month. While this representative body is 
not very numerous, consisting of 250 ministers and 150 
lay delegates, it stands for a membership of nearly 
2,500,000 communicants, and it is the authoritative 
law-making body of the Methodist Church. All 
other bodies, great or small, are merely executive. 
The question of admitting women as delegates to the 
General Conference is not unlikely to come up again, 
as four years ago. A slight majority at that time 
was in favor of admitting women, but a two-thirds 
vote was requisite to accomplish the change. Several 
other subjects of blazing interest inside denomina- 
tional lines will occupy the attention of the Confer- 
ence. 


BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES FOR 1802. 


The great annual folkmoot of the Baptists of the 
United States will be held this year at Philadelphia, 
from May 19th to May 30th. The Baptists are sub- 
divided into several organizations, but the leading 
one to which this notice refers, now reports a member- 
ship of nearly 3,300,000 souls. The so-called ‘‘ Bap- 
tist Congress” will convene on Thursday, May 19th, 
and sit for two days. This will be followed by con- 
ventions of all the great societies of the Baptist 
Church—the Woman’s Baptist Home Missionary 
Society meeting on May 22d and 23d; the American 
Baptist Historical Society on the 23d; the Missionary 
Union on the 24th, 25th and 26th; the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society on the 26th; the 
Home Missionary Society on the 27th and 28th; the 
Baptist Educational Society on the 28th, and the 
Baptist Publication Society on the 30th. The Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America will hold several 
conferences during the last week. The Baptists reap 
great advantages from the arrangement by which 
their various societies and enterprises hold annual 
meetings together. 


SALVATION ARMY GATHERINGS. 


Friends and adherents of the Salvation Army will 
be interested in the following dates and engagements 
which have been made by Commander Ballington 
Booth and Mrs. Booth: On May 17 there will be a 
great interstate Salvation Army demonstration at 
Carnegie Music Hall, New York city, and on the fol- 
lowing day devotional meetings in the Association 
Hall on Twenty-third street. In Boston, on May 27, 
there will be a demonstration in Tremont Temple in 
aid of the memorial building fund. On the 16th of 
July a Salvation Army camp meeting will open at Old 
Orchard. On July 23 the Commander will speak at 
Chautauqua upon the social side of the Army’s work 
in the United States, and on the 28th addresses will be 
made at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, on the 
effects of Salvation Army work upon the liquor 
traffic. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
convenes at Portland, Oregon, on the 19th day of 


* May, and will probably conclude its sessions on May 
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at Baltimore on the first Wednesday in 











October. This is the triennial conven- 
tion of the whole Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, and it 
promises to have special interest this year. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


The Congregationalists have, within 
recent years, adopted the plan of a 
National Triennial Council; but this 
year they have no denominational 
gathering. Even*the missionary soci- 
eties which they support hold separate 
conventions and have none of the popu- 
lar denominational character that be- 
longs to the splendid May meetings of 
the Baptists. Unlike the other evan- 
gelical denominations of the country, 
the Congregationalists have no foreign 
missionary society of their own, but pre- 
fer to give their offerings for missionary 
work into the hands of the ‘‘ American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, a distinct, undenominational 
corporation, self-elective, which has 
always played a very distinguished part 
in foreign missionary work, but which 
at present attracts secular attention 
chiefly through the acrimony of its theo- 
logical dissensions. It seems to other 
denominations very strange that the 
Congregationalists, who are notably 
generous in their gifts for missionary 
propoganda, and who, moreover, have 
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81st. Itstwo princip») toni ‘vill be, incommon par- 
lance, ‘‘ Revision” au the 8ri°gs Matter.” The 
question of the revis oO e Westminster Con- 


fession will come up thi he report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision appoin by last year’s assembly, 
which met at Detroit. Final action will hardly be 
taken, as the Presbyteries will have to be ‘ over- 
tured” again on the subject. The heresy charges 
against Professor Briggs of the Union Theological 
Seminary will recur on appeal of a committee from 
the New York Presbytery against the action of that 
body in dismissing the subject. This New York com- 
mittee becomes a General-Assembly Committee of 
Prosecution. It is’ expected that home-missionary 
work will command the particular attention of the 
Assembly, from the fact of its Western place of meet- 
ing; but from present appearances the theological 
questions involved in Professor Briggs’ views upon 
the authorship and inspiration of the Bible will dwarf 


all other subjects. 
THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The great gathering of Episcopalians during the 
present year is the General Convention, which meets 


stood historically for the principle of 
self-government and _ representation, 
should be content to conduct their 
missionary undertakings through an organization 
which, while of the most distinguished and most 
thoroughly effective character, is not directly account- 
able to the Congregational Churches, although its 
membership is almost wholly made up of Con- 
gregationalists. The next annual meeting of the 
American Board will be held in October at Chi- 
cago. Itis likely to give much attention this year, 
as in previous years, to the controversy over the 
manner of determining the precise doctrinal views 
of young men and young women who offer them- 
selves as missionaries. In the Congregational press 
of the country, this interminable controversy occupies 
far more space and attention than all the work of all 
the Board’s missionaries in heathen lands. 


SOME CATHOLIC OCCASIONS. . 


The great Catholic Congress will not be held until 
next year, when it will assemble at Chicago. But, 
following the consecration of Dr. McDonnell as Bishop 
of Brooklyn, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
on the 25th of April, which will have attracted a 
great and brilliant attendance of prelates and prom- 
inent Catholics—there will be the consecration of the 
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Rey. Dr. Gabriels, the President of Troy Seminary, 
who has been appointed Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
The ceremony will take place at Albany on May 4. 
The Catholic Press Association, a body of editors 
whose deliberations grow in interest and importance 
from season to season, will meet this year in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 4th of May. 


THE LUTHERAN BODIES. 


The Lutheran Churches of America are organized 
in four general bodies, namely, the General Synod, 
the General Council, the Synodical Conference, and 
the United Synod of the South. The General Synod 
holds no convention this year, but will meet in Can- 
ton, Ohio, May 24, 1893; and the General Council of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of North America 
will meet in Fort Wayne, Ind.. in October, 1893. 
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The United Synod of the South will hold its next 
convention this summer at Staunton, Va. One 
of the most important of forthcoming Lutheran 
gatherings will be that of the Evangelical Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and adjacent States at Read- 
ing on, June 9, 1892. This is the mother synod of the 
Lutheran Church in America, having been organized 
in 1848. 
JEWISH GATHERINGS. 


So far as we have learned, there will be no popular 
assembly of Jewish bodies at any time during the 
coming summer. The American Jewish Publication 
Society will meet at Philadelphia on the first Sunday 
in June, and the meeting of the Central Rabbinical 
Conference is to be held in New York City in July; 
but these gatherings have little bearing upon general 
questions. 


IV. SOME OTHER GREAT GATHERINGS. 


THE ‘‘ TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE,” AT DENVER, 


THE MASONIC TEMPLE, DENVER, 


UITE parallel with the preparations Minne- 
apolis is making for the entertainment of the 
National Republican Convention, and even more 
elaborate, if possible, are the hospitable plans of the 
city of Denver, Col., for the reception of the twenty- 
fifth Triennial Conclave of the Knights Templar. The 
local committee of the Knights had early in April 
assigned definite quarters to more than 50,000 appli- 
cants for hotel accommodation, and it is confidently 
expected that 100,000 visitors from all parts of Amer- 
ica will be in Denver on the 9th of August, when the 
Conclave will open with a grand parade. At no pre- 
ceding triennial gatherings of the Knights have there 
been any arrangements of a more munificent and 
splendid character than Denver is now perfecting ; 
and the whole State of Colorado is making ready to 
give a royal welcome to guests from both coasts and 
from every corner of the land. The committee at 
Denver gives us assurance that there remains ade- 
quate accommodation at its disposal, and that intend- 


ing visitors need not fear either overcrowding or ex 
orbitant rates. From five hundred to a thousand 


_Pullman cars will stand at convenient points upon 


side tracks during the Conclave, in expansion of the 
hotel capacity of the city. 


THE GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT. 


It is twenty-seven years since the volunteer armies 
of the Union were mustered out of the service; and 
year by year, as the survivors grow more grizzled 
and decrepit, the encampment of the Grand Army 
becomes a more interesting and more pathetic sight. 
This year the great assemblage will meet in Washing- 
ton, at the capital of the country and in sight of 
Arlington, where so many thousands of their com- 
rades of thirty years ago lie buried. The attendance 
will reach scores of thousands. The Commander-in- 
Chief this year is General John Palmer, of Albany, 
N. Y., and the date fixed for the encampment is Sep- 
tember 20. At last accounts the Grand Army had 
a total membership of 398,067. Inasmuch as Wash- 
ington is easily accessible from New York (which has 
a membership of nearly 41,000), Ohio (with a mem- 
bership of 49,000), Pennsylvania (with some 44,000) 
and New Jersey (with nearly 8,000), not to mention 
the other States within reasonable distance which 
have a large aggregate membership in their Grand 
Army posts, a very well-attended encampment may 
be expected. The annual meeting of the Women’s 
Relief Corps, and of some other kindred organizations, 
will be held at the same time and place. 


SONS OF VETERANS, AT HELENA. 


The Sons of Veterans is a patriotic order of young 
men whose fathers fought for the Union cause in the 
late war ; and it holds an annual ‘‘ National Encamp- 
ment.” This year the gathering will be held on Au- 
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gust 8, at Helena, Montana. It will be a delegate 
body, and the number of representatives entitled to 
vote will be only a few hundreds; but it has been 
customary for a large number of visitors to attend the 
annual reunions. The committee in charge at Helena 
have been making very considerable preparations, and 
are erecting a building for the occasion which will cost 
about $25,000. Mr. Russell B. Harrison, the son of 
President Harrison, is chairman of a transportation 
committee which is arranging to take the Eastern 
delegates and visitors to the Montana encampment. 


DISCOVERY DAY, OCTOBER 12. 


The Twelfth of October will be celebrated through- 
out America as the four hundredth anniversary of 
the finding of the Western World by Columbus. 
President Bonney, of the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
of the Chicago Exposition, has issued an address re- 
garding the observance of that day. There will be a 
great gathering at Chicago for the purpose of dedi- 
cating the Exposition grounds. The day is likely to 
be observed throughout the Union as a holiday, and 
in all the public schools of the entire country, prob- 
ably by proclamation of President Harrison and of 
the Governors of all the States, there will be held 
commemoration exercises with a uniform pro- 
gramme prepared by the State superintendents of 
education—a commemoration in which it is esti- 
mated that thirteen million school children will par- 
ticipate. 


THE ‘‘ODD FELLOWS” AT PORTLAND, ORE. 


* 

‘The Independent Order of Odd Fellows” is an- 
other of the great societies of national membership 
which will hold its popular convention this year in 


the far west. The Odd Fellows will concentrate at 
Portland, Ore., on the third Monday of September. 
According to late statistics their membership in the 
United States is nearly 700,000. Mr. Charles M. Bus- 
bee of Raleigh, N. C., is Grand Sire of the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge. We have not been informed as to the 
probable attendance at the Portland convention. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL GATHERINGS. 


Perhaps the largest of the yearly professional con- 
ferences of the country is that of the American Medi- 
cal Association. It will hold its forty-third annual 
session at Detroit, Mich., Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, June 7-10. This convention 
is made up of delegates who receive their appoint- 
ment from permanently organized State medical 
societies, and from such county and district medical 
societies as have regular representation in their re- 
spective State societies, together with delegates from 
the medical departments of the Army and Navy and 
the Marine Hospital service of the United States. 
William B. Atkinson, M.D., of Philadelphia, is per- 
manent secretary. The society works in twelve sec- 
tions, each dealing with some department of medical 
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science or practice. Some fifteen hundred delegates 
are expected at the the Detroit meeting, besides sev- 
eral hundred other guests. 

The physicians of the Homoeopathic persuasion are 
also accustomed to meet in annual convention, and 
this year the American Institute of Homoeopathy 
will hold its annual gathering at Washington, June 
18 to 17. These conferences are always enthusiastic 
and largely attended. 

The Canadians also have their great yearly medical 
meetings, attended by large numbers of physicians. 
This year the Canadian Medical Association will meet 
at Ottawa in September. 


THE LAWYERS’ ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Another of the great professional organizations of 
the country is the American Bar Association, the 
annual meetings of which have attained an impor- 
tance that is now universally recognized. The Associa- 
tion has given much valuable attention to compara- 
tive State legislation, and as a result of its discussion 
and work numerous reforms in statutory law and in 
the modes of procedure and practice have been ac- 
complished. The distinguished New York lawyer 
Ex-Judge John F. Dillon is this year the President of 
the Bar Association, and Mr. Edward Otis Hinckley, 
of Baltimore, is the Secretary. The fifteenth annual 
meeting will be held at Saratoga Springs, August 24, 
25 and 26. Last year’s meeting was held in August 
at Boston. The membership of the Association at 
present exceeds 1,100, and it is organized with a vice- 
president for each State. Its work of supervision is 
so arranged as to make possible a prompt annual sur- 
vey of new legislation throughout the long list of 
States and Territories. 


MEETINGS OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 


Organized labor has not in prospect any of the 
great popular gatherings which have been held in 
several former years, but the national organizations. 
of a number of special trades will meet at different 
dates during the summer. The International Typo- 
graphical Union is to hold its convention in Phila- 
delphia early in June; the International Machinists’ 
Association will be in session at Chicago on June 6, 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers will assemble at Pittsburgh on June 6; the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union has fixed 
upon the same date, and will meet at Philadelphia ; 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, as well as the Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators, will assemble at St. Louis on the 8th of 
August. The American Federation of Labor, a 
central organization which includes these above- 
named trades unions and still others, holds its dele- 
gate convention in the winter, and its next meeting 
will be in Philadelphia December 12. The Knights 
of Labor have not yet announced the place of their 
annual convention, which will occur in October. Last 
year they met at Toledo. Mr. T. V. Powderly is still 
President of the organization. 
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V. AMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


AT LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 


UMMER schools, both general and _ special, 
have become so numerous in the United States 
that a complete list of them is a very difficult thing 
to compile, while the barest notices of them all would 
occupy an inordinate amount of space. It will be 
admitted in all directions that the largest and most 
elaborate of the general schools is at Chautauqua. 
Lake Chautauqua, in Western New York, is one of 
the most beautiful spots in the country, and its fame 
as an educational centre is world-wide. Dr. William 
R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago, 
is principal of all the educational work that centres 
about Chautauqua. The Chautauqua College this 
year opens July 6 and continues until August 17. 
The following departments in the college are in 
charge of eminent professors and specialists: The 
English, French and German languages and liter- 
atures, preparatory and college Latin and Greek, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, mineral- 
ogy, botany, history, political economy, social science 
and psychology. Besides the Chautauqua College a 
number of special schools will be in session. Thus, 
from July 6 to 27 Colonel Francis Parker, of the 
Cook County Normal School, Chicago, with the assist- 
ance of nine or ten specialists in the training of teach- 
ers, will conduct a department of pedagogy. From 
July 6 to August 17 there will be in operation a series 
of schools of sacred literature, under Professor Har- 
per and various other distinguished theologians and 
scholars. Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, from 
July 15 to August 19 conducts a school of music 
with a number of assistants. Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
of Brooklyn, is at the head of a school of physical 
education, and the miscellaneous classes which will 
be in operation cover a great range of subjects. A 
large number of important lecture courses are prom- 
ised from men of distinction, and an attractive list of 
single lectures is upon the programme. 


THE SUMMER UNIVERSITY AT BAY VIEW. 


Probably the largest summer university in the 
country except Chautauqua is that which has for 
some years been held at Bay View, Mich. It is an- 
nounced that Professor Richard T. Ely will hence- 
forth be in charge of this university as its principal. 
The annual attendance at Bay View, which is charm- 
ingly situated at the head of Lake Michigan, reaches 
25,000, and it is intended by those in charge to build 
the school into a great and brilliant future. It opens 
this year on July 12 and closes August 10. Besides 
a great number of popular features, it will have 
the services of specialists of assured reputation and 
ability, and it proposes to give particular attention, 
under Professor Ely’s personal direction, to social 
science and economics, while for teachers desiring 
special work it will endeavor to supply everything 
that could be asked. 


THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD INSTITUTE. 


As asummer school designed particularly for teach- 
ers the Martha’s Vineyard Institute, the fifteenth 
annual session of which opens on July 11, claims 
for itself ‘‘the honorable distinction of being the 
oldest, the largest, and the broadest summer school 
for teachers in the United States.” Its attendance 
last year was over six hundred, representing thirty- 
six States and Territories. The work is of the most 
careful and systematic nature. Its school of methods 
is intended to indoctrinate teachers in the most ap- 
proved ways of presenting all the subjects taught in 
elementary and high schools. Its academic depart- 
ments include the Berlitz School of Languages and 
various scientific, philological, art and literature 


courses. 
THE SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS. 


Another summer school particularly for teachers 
will hold its eighth annual session at Glens Falls, N. 
Y., during the three weeks beginning Tuesday, July 
19. It includes schools in the methods of teaching, 
in languages, in science, in music, etc., and its faculty 
comprises a score or more of very well known educa- 
tional leaders and instructors. Glens Falls lies be- 
tween Saratoga and Lake George, and possesses many 
points of attraction. These summer institutes for 
teachers are attaining a high degree of merit which 
the general public ought more fully to recognize, and 
which school boards least of all can afford to ignore. 


SUMMER COURSES AT HARVARD. 


Whatever may be said of some other of Harvard's 
recent innovations, there can be but one opinion as 
to the broad and generous spirit that has been shown 
by President Eliot and the governing bodies of Har- 
vard, in throwing open the facilities of the institution 
to all who may choose to enter upon one or more of 
a most interesting and stimulating variety of special 
summer courses. These include for the summer of 
1892 four courses in chemistry, two in botany, two in 
physics, three in geology, three in engineering, two 
each in German, French and physical culture, and 
single coursesin physiology, Ameriean history, social- 
ism and social problems, trigonometry, horticulture, 
English, history and art of teaching, besides courses 
at the medical school and general lectures free to 
students in any of the courses. Most of the work be- 
gins about July 1 and continues some six weeks. The 
courses are arranged with reference to the needs of 
general students, but are particularly applicable to 
teachers or those who intend to become teachers. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE AT CORNELL. 


The good example of Harvard is now to be fol- 
lowed at Ithaca, N. Y. Summer courses will be 
offered at Cornell University this year, its libraries, 
laboratories and museums being opened during six 
weeks of July and August. Instruction will be given 
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in botany, chemistry, mathematics, philosophy, 
physics, English, French, German, Greek, Latin, 
classical archeology and physical training. These 
courses are offered specially for teachers. It is a prac- 
tical scheme of university extension, whereby teachers 
will themselves be taught by university professors 
and instructors at the only time when they are free 
from other duties. The cost of living is small in 
Ithaca, and it is besides a delightful place of resi- 
dence, so that there seems no reason why a large 
body of teachers should not gather there this year for 
study and mutual improvement. 


THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


Readers of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS were fully in- 
formed last year of the success of the experiment at 
Plymouth, Mass., of a summer school of applied 
ethics and economics founded and led by Professor 
Felix Adler, of New York. Professor H. C. Adams, 
of the University of Michigan, will be director of the 
department of Economics, Professor C. H. Toy, of 
Harvard, will be Dean of the school and director of 
the department of the History of Religions, and 
Professor Felix Adler will be director of the depart- 
ment of Ethics. Each of the directors will be sup- 
plemented and assisted in his department by several 
well-known specialists, who will give short courses 
of lectures. Mr. S. Burns Weston, of Philadelphia, 
is Secretary of the school, and Mr. Nathaniel Morton, 
of Plymouth, is in charge of local arrangements. 


THE COLUMBIAN CELEBRATION AT GENOA. 


Dr. Luigi Roversi, chief editor of Jl Progresso Italo- 
Americano, New York, has kindly prepared for the 
benefit of our readers the following account of the 
very attractive and important exhibition which the 
people of Genoa, under the auspices of King Humbert 
and the Italian Government, will open during the pres- 
ent year : 

‘*Genoa, the birthplace of Christopher Columbus, 
will celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America with a series of splendid festi- 
vities, of which the principal feature will be a great 
Italian-American exhibition, under the high patronage 
ef His Majesty King Humbert. This exhibition will 
open in June, and will continue until Novem- 
ber. It will be held in a space comprising 150,000 
square yards of park land between the sea, the town 
of Bisagno, the river Bisagno, the Genoa-Pisa Rail- 
road, and the new districts of Carignana and San 
Vincenzo. Besides the usual sections of an exhibition 
(such as mechanical arts, industrial, fine arts, etc.), 
this will have avery large building and special accom- 
modations for the exhibits of the American govern- 
ments, for an historical exhibition referring to the era 
of Columbus, for the exhibition of the Catholic missions 
in America, and for horticultural, floricultural, and 
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SUMMER ROMANCE AND HISTORY. 


No more delightful summer gathering was held 
last year than the School of Romance and History at 
Deerfield, Mass., under the directorship of Professor 
L. J. B. Lincoln. Among the lecturers in attend- 
ance last year were Mr. Titus Munson Coan, Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Mr. George W. Cable, Mr. F. 
H. Stoddard, and other writers and speakers of like 
distinction. It is intended by Professor Lincoln that 
the gathering this summer shall be as interesting in 
every respect as last year. The school will be in ses- 
sion for about two weeks at the last of July and in 
the first days of August. Deerfield is famous for its 
colonial museum, in which are treasured all the para- 
phernalia of early New England life. The place has 
manifold charms, and the summer school will be in 
agreeable harmony with its environment. 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


Professor Sauveur’s Summer College of Languages 
will be held this year at the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. This will be the seventeenth session 
of Dr. Sauveur’s well-known summer school for the 
teaching of languages by the natural method; and 
the very great success both of the method and of its 
application in these summer sessions is universally 
acknowledged. The school will open on July 7 and 
close on August 19. Instruction will be given in 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Greek, and Latin. 


like displays. Inthe grounds there will be represented 
the Abyssinian village of Ghinda, an Italian posses- 
sion between the confines of Eritrea and Abyssinia, 
with the indigenous customs, festivities and industries. 
There will be an electric lighthouse of a power of 120,- 
000 candles, the greatest of its kind in the word, pro- 
jecting its luminous ray to the distance of sixty-five 
kilometers. A great historical festivity and tourna- 
ment will reproduce the costumes of the Columbian 
era, and at the Carlo Felice Theatre will be repre- 
sented for the first time the new opera, ‘‘ Christopher . 
Columbus,” of Baron Franchetti. On the same oc- 
casion will take place the inauguration of the gigantic 
monuments of Garibaldi and the Duke of Galliera. the 
philanthropist who bestowed 20,000,000 francs upon 
the city of Genoa for benevolent purposes and for im- 
proving the bay. At Genoa, during the Columbian 
festivities, there will be held international congresses 
of history, geography, international legislation, etc.” 


THE EXHIBITION AT MADRID. 


The Spanish Government some time ago decided to 
make fitting commemoration this year of the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America, and one of 
the chief features of the occasion at Madrid is to be 
an exhibition comprising American objects of every 
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kind, with special relation to the 
condition of North, South and Cen- 
tral America prior to and during 
the period of discovery and coloni- 
zation. The exhibition will open on 
September 12th and continue until 
the last day of the year. There has 
been erected in Madrid a splendid 
new palace known as the “ Li- 
brary and National Museum,” 
which will be inaugurated on this 
occasion, and in which the exhibi- 
tion will be held, together with 
other structures in the Park of 
Madrid. This most interesting 
occasion should induce many thou- 
sands of Americans to visit Spain, 
as well as to patronize the grand 
exposition at Genoa. It should be 
noted that from the 7th to the 11th 
of October the Spaniards have ar- 
ranged for an ‘‘ Americanist Con- 
gress” to be held in the convent 
of La Robida, province of Hueloa, 
this being the identical place where 
Columbus unfolded his great plans 
and proposals. It will be attended 
by eminent historical and anti- 
quarian scholars. 


SUMMER THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 


Among the foreign gatherings 
which will have interest for Amer- 
icans this summer may be men- 
tioned the Summer School of The- 
ology at Oxford, England, under 
the auspices of Mansfield College, 
whose distinguished head, Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, has during March 
and a portion of April given lect- 
ure courses in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and also in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Yale College. This Oxford Sum- 
mer School will open upon the 18th of July and 
continue for about two weeks. Some forty lectures 
will be given by the most distinguished theologians 
and Biblical scholars of the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding Principal Fairbairn, Professor Driver, Pro- 
fessor Massie, Professors Dods and Bruce of ‘Edin- 
burgh, Professor Sanday, Principal Cave and still 
others. Theological students and clergymen of va- 
rious denominations are anticipating this summer 
school as a great privilege. 


OXFORD SUMMER INSTRUCTION. 


Dr. Fairbairn is also announced as one of the 
distinguished group of lecturers who will conduct the 
‘‘Oxford Summer Meeting for University Extension 
Students and Others.” The courses will open on July 
29, and continue until August 26. General history 
and economics; theology and church history; the 
Greek drama and Greek art; Hebrew, Greek, Ger- 
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man and other languages ; biology, chemstiry, botany 
and other sciences ; such are some of the subjects of 
the summer school. The following brilliant galaxy 
of lectures is announced: Mr. John Addington Sy- 
monds, Mr. Walter Pater, Professor Dowden, Dr. 
Fitch, Dr. Fairbairn, Mr. Jackson, A.R.A., Pro- 
fessor Burdon Sanderson, Messrs. Gore, Brandram, 
A Sidgwick, Moulton, Hudson Shaw, Collingwood, 
Mackinder, York Powell, Wicksteed, Churton Col- 
lins, Morse, Stephens, etc., and Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Of all the regular summer gatherings in the mother 
country that attract intelligent. visitors, by far 
the most interesting and important is the world- 
famed British Association, which will hold its sixty- 
second annual meeting this year at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. The sessions will continue for one week and 
will begin August 3. As our readers will remember, 
the Association met last year at Cardiff, under the 
Presidency of Dr. Huggins. The President for this 
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year is Sir Archibald Geikie, the eminent Scotch 
geogolist, who is Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, and who was knighted 
by the Queen on her last birthdwy. The British 
Association works in eight sections, distinguished by 
the first eight letters of the alphabet, as follows: A, 
Mathematics and Physics ; B, Chemistry ; C, Geology ; 
D, Biology; E, Geography; F, Economic Science 
and Statistics; G, Mechanics; H, Anthropology. 
Americans are always made very welcome at these 
great yearly gatherings, and the social as well as the 
educational and scientific aspects of the Association 
meetings are eagerly anticipated by the thousands of 
veterans who are habitual attendants. Many interest- 
ing excursions are always arranged to points of 
interest in the vicinity of the place of meeting. 


THE CONFERENCES AT GRINDELWALD. 


The attention of American travelers, particularly 
of clergymen and students, and of men and women 
interested in religious movements of the day, is in- 
vited to a series of so-called ‘‘Reunion Conferences,” 
which will be held this summer at Grindelwald in 
Switzerland, under the management of Dr. Lunn, of 
London, Editor of the Review of the Churches. The 
conference will begin on June 29 and will continue 
through the month of July. Another series of con- 
ferences will be held at the same place in the month 
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of September. Distinguished leaders of religious. 
thought in England, representing both the Established. 
Church and the different bodies of Non-conformists, 
will participate in the conferences, and the oppor- 
tunity is one which many Americans will be glad to- 
embrace. The expenses of transportation and living 
will be comparatively small, and the recreative side 
of the outing will not be neglected. The lectures and 
conferences will all be held in the evening, so that. 
the entire day may be given up to mountain-climbing 
and vacation pursuits. 

VIENNA EXPOSITION OF MUSIC AND DRAMA. 

Among the special foreign attractions worthy the: 
attention of American visitors may be noted an inter- 
national exposition to be held this summer in Vienna, 
devoted to the kindred arts of music and the drama, 
under the auspices of the Princess Metternich. The 
great annual German festival is to be held this year 
in Vienna, and will form a feature of the exposition. 
All the principal countries of Europe will make- 
presentation of their national plays and operas, 
and Vienna will entertain actors, singers, compos- 
ers, playwrights and a great company of personages. 
connected with literary, dramatic and musical art 
from every part of the world. France will be as. 
well represented as the Germanic countries, and 
Greece, Russia and Japan will have representative: 
companies of actors on the ground. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY WALTER L. HERVEY. 


HE announcement that the respective Boards of 
Trustees of Columbia College and of the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers have 
agreed upon a plan of union, the details of which are 
now being perfected, following as it does close upon 
the remarkable development of the latter institution, 
is a significant commentary upon the importance that 
the entire subject of education has assumed in this 
country. After outgrowing in four years the build- 
ings that had for forty-seven years been the home of 
the Union Theological Seminary, and acquiring, 
through the gift of one of its Trustees, Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt, a valuable site of twenty lots on 
Bloomingdale Heights, adjoining the proposed site of 
Columbia, the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers announces that a building fund of $150,000 
has been secured, appeals to the public for $250,000 
more to completé the entire amount necessary, and is 
now to hold a unique place in the university system 
of Columbia, just as it has from the beginning held a 
unique place among educational institutions. 

The peculiar significance that attaches to these 
events arises not so much from the fact that Colum- 
bia, in completing an alliance with a fourth profes- 
sional school, has laid the capstone of her university 
structure ; or from the fact that the New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers by this union is as- 


sured a high standard of scholarship and gains pres- 
tige and breadth by contact with university instruc- 
tion and a university atmosphere; it arises rather 
from the fact that these developments, as part of a. 
great forward movement in education, have given 
renewed emphasis to the fitness of the study of edu- 
cational science as a university discipline, and have: 
secured for the training of the teacher the important. 
place that it deserves to hold. 
THE ‘‘ FORWARD MOVEMENT” IN EDUCATION. 

No one who has not marked the educational prog- 
ress of the world, country by country, during the: 
past two years, can fully appreciate the extent of the 
marvelous educational awakening, of which the: 
changes in our own country are only typical. What-- 
ever be the end—whether the requirements of abso- 
lutism, as in Germany; of republicanism, as in 
France, whose educational budget has increased more: 
than sevenfold in twenty years; of industrialism, as in 
England; or of civilization, as in Madagascar—edu- 
cation is recognized as the most direct and surest. 
means to that end. And as the training of the 
teacher is the heart of education, every argument for 
education gives immense reinforcement to the im- 
portance of the training of the teacher. 

It is no less true that every argument against cur- 
rent educational systems has also borne fruit in a. 
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quickened sense of the need of training the teacher. In 
our own country, naturally enough, this impetus has 
come both from without and from within the school 
system ; within, from those who have ideals ; without, 
from those who have bumped against realities. The 
educationist, on the one hand, urging that ‘“ our sys- 
tems are blind and bound ;” the man of affairs, on the 
other hand, saying, ‘‘ You are sending my boys into 
the world not only sans eyes and sans hands, but sans 
head—judgment, executive ability, practical power. 

It is a significant fact that the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, the first of its type to 
be established in this country, was founded not by 
educationists, but by a group of men and women to 
whom education in general, and the training of 
teachers in particular, meant the surest road to the 
betterment of the conditions which they so deplored. 


THE TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 


Individualism, adjustment, integration, are the key 
words to modern life; they must be the watchwords 
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of the modern school. How shall the teacher be 
trained to fulfill these requirements? This is the prob- 
lem that confronts those who would plan a course 
for the teacher’s professional training. The school 
must not only be in harmony with the spirit of the 


time ; it must be in advance of it; the pupils of to-* 


day must solve the problems not of to-day, but of 
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to-morrow. And the training college for teachers 
must be in advance of the school; it is not enough 
that it be up with the time or that it be in advance 
of it, as is a retail merchant who orders his summer 
stock in the previous winter, or even as the manu- 
facturer whose preparation anticipates demand by 
years. It is not a question of forecast merely ; it isa 
matter of insight. And so the course of a teacher’s 
training college must go back to first principles. It 
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must inquire: ‘‘ What should the end of educa- 
tion be in any age?” It must develop the general 
principles governing the attainment of that end. It 
must study the historical development of these prin- 
ciples in their application to the problems of every 
past age, and to the problems of the present ; and it 
must also interrogate the spirit of the present age for 
the signs of the times to come. 

It is evident that only in the university, with the 
university spirit from the university point of view, 
can such insight be gained. From this standpoint 
can best be appreciated the literature of education, its 
systems, leaders in reform, and its periods of develop- 
ment. Whatever, then, may be the place of normal 
schools and of those agencies that train the rank and 
file in the method and technic of the teaching art, the 
place of the College for the Training of Teachers is in 
organic relation with a great University. In thi¢ 
truth lies the significance of the establishment, thir- 
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teen years ago, of the department of pedagogy in the 
University of Michigan, an example which has since 
been followed by most of the universities of the higher 
type in this country. But there is an essential differ- 
ence between a department of pedagogy, or school of 
pedagogy, and a college for the training of teachers. 
The undergraduate study of pedagogy cannot com- 
mand the time, the maturity of mind, and the com- 
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pleteness of method requisite to thorough pedagogic 
training. Training implies something more than 
lectures ; the insight of the scholar must be supple- 
mented by the practical skill and professional point 
of view of the teacher. Only by constant contact 
with the children in school can this spirit and this 
skill be gained ; the one by absorption, for it cannot 
be taught; the other, by acwmal practice, for it can 
neither be taught nor absorbed. 
THE SCHOOL OF OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE. 

It follows, therefore, that a School of Observation 
and Practice, in addition to the courses in the history, 
science and art of teaching, is an organic part of the 
training college, just as the training college is an or- 
ganic part of a university. This school must be com- 
plete; extending from the kindergarten, with chil- 
dren as young as three years of age, through the lower 
schools, to the last year of the high school, with its 
pupils as old as 18 or 19. It must be typical; permit- 
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ting no features that are not fairly characteristic of 


the schools of the whole country. It must be thor- 
oughly organized; under the supervision of the heads 
of departments and their assistants, having its own 
staff of skilled teachers, and permitting practice- 
teaching only a small proportion of the time, and 
then only by such pupils as possess education, special 
training, and self-command. Experience has repeat- 
edly proved that unless these conditions be present 
this system can hardly escape becoming a travesty 
on teaching—as grievous a wrong to the pupil’s 
minds, as vivisection —especially in unskilled hands 
—would be to their bodies. On the other hand, the 
history of this college has clearly shown that where 
faculty, assistants, staff and intending teachers, bend 
their combined energies toward the training of the 
children in the school, the result may work the highest 
advantage to all concerned, and the School of Ob- 
servation and Practice may so far approach the ideal 
school as to charge a fair rate of tuition and still be 
obliged to turn away applicants for admission. 
THE LABORATORY METHOD IN PEDAGOGY. | 

Not only in the practice work do the intending 
teachers come in contact with the practical side of 
education, but in the planning of courses of study, 
and in the discussion of individual cases, faculty and. 
students are in constant consultation, aiding each 
other in adapting means to ends in school manage- 
ment, and together working out the larger yeenennl 
of school organization and reform. 

The presence of the children is significant from still 
another aspect. Each individual child is a study. He 
is to the student of education what a rock is to the 
geologist; or a flower to the botanist. Pyschology 
for the teacher means child-study. It is a science, the 
data of which are objective as well as subjective. 
And it must be pursued by the method of induction, 
through observation and experiment, rather for the 
purpose of gaining insight into concrete cases than of 
developing a consistent body of doctrine. 

AN EPOCH IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 

If the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers aimed no higher than to train its own im- 
mediate students, by these courses in theoretical and 
practical pedagogy, for positions of usefulness in the 
secondary schools, and in the normal schools—as. 
teachers, supervisors, specialists and principals—it 
would justly appeal to the interest and the support. 
of public-spirited citizens, as a unique and successful 
attempt to uphold and to realize an educational ideal ; 
an attempt to found in America an institution for the 
training of teachers that should rank with any of the 
old world, while possessing distinctive features that 
mark it as the outgrowth of American conditions, 
and adapted to American needs. The statement con- 


tained in Circular of Information No. 8, recently 
issued by the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
“that the founding of an institution which embodies. 
such an ideal is an epoch in the history of educa- 
tion,” would still be fairly justified. 

But the New York College for the Training of 
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’ Teachers has a higher claim upon our interest and our 
regard. Few chapters in the history of the educa- 
tional enterprises of the present decade will be more 
interesting than that which describes the growth— 
for it was a growth, not a creation—of the germ idea 
of this institution. At first, eight years ago, it was 
nothing more than a conviction that something must 
be done to bring the modern school and modern life 
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more into touch with each other; then, as the Indus- 
trial Education Association for the agitation and pro- 
motion of educational reforms, it entered upon the 
work of publishing and disseminating literature bear- 
ing upon the solution of these problems; it estab- 
lished a school where children might be taught, by 
effective methods, the subjects peculiar to the new 
education. But for this school teachers must be 
trained ; and for other schools, who had grasped the 
same idea, teachers must be provided ; and not merely 
a small arc, but the entire curriculum must be 
brought into harmony with the new ideas. And so, 
finally, as an after-thought—but a most logical after- 
thought—came the foundation and maintenance of a 
college for the training of teachers, where principles 
might be disseminated, problems solved and processes 
effectively illustrated, as by an object lesson. 

This was the central thought out of which this 
movement sprang. This is still its life-principle; and 
it may readily be believed that the training of the 
teachers and the education of the children suffer 
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nothing—gain rather—by being, after all, means in 
the working out of a more comprehensive end. 
AN EXPERIMENT STATION. 


What has the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers accomplished to justify it in the eyes of 
those who have founded it and shouldered its respon- 
sibilities? While it is, of course, difficult, among so 
many kindred agencies, to distinguish causes from 
effects, it is safe to assert that the publications of the 
Association gained a wide circulation both in this 
country and abroad; that the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers is to-day acknowledged by 
many to have been the source of their first impulse 
and their first direction in pushing measures of re- 
form; that at the present time, through a force of 
skilled instructors, maintained at the college and 
sent out by the day, instruction in some of the new 
subjects of the curriculum has been made possible in 
seventeen different places and for over two thousand 
pupils; that the faculty, instructors and advanced 
students are still continually at work upon the prob- 
lems of correlation and organization, and in their own 
school and college have been able to bring the differ- 
ent branches closer together; and that, by exhaustive 
series of experiments, they have so far succeeded in 
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demonstrating the possibility, in reducing the cost of 
objective and inductive methods, as to remove the 
chief objections to their introduction. Models of 
courses of study and apparatus have been sent to va- 
rious cities and towns throughout the country to aid 
school officers in deciding upon measures of reform. 
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Testimony as to the value of the constructive work 
that has been accomplished thus far has been received 
from those who are charged with the distribution of 
the Peabody, Slater, and other funds, as well as from 
the representatives of the public and private schools. 


SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 

Some of the problems, both on the side of secondary 
education and on the side of normal training, that 
have not yet reached solution, are the following : 

How may the relations between the kindergarten 
and the school be so adjusted that the kindergarten 
may neither be unduly differentiated from the primary 
school nor lose its own peculiar method and spirit? 
How may the years of the grammar-school course be 
so spent that the youth may have value received for 
his time and energy, and that American boys and 
girls may no longer be behind those of other nations? 
How may the study of natural science form a part of 
the work of each year of the child in school, in har- 
mony with other studies, and not degenerating into 
cram on the one hand or play on the other? How 
may the four years of the high school utilize the same 
principle of election that has borne such abundant 
fruit in the four years of the college ; so that, as the 
student of the college is enabled to follow his bent and 
prepare for his life work, the student of the high 
school may choose from a rich course those branches 
for which he is by nature best fitted, and which will 
bear most directly upon his special work, whether he 
enter business, a profession, the technical school, or the 
college? In fine, how may the life of the child, while 
laying foundations for the life that now is, not fail of 
building also for the life that is to come? 

In the method of normal training, also, in this 
country, we are just beginning to find true founda- 
tions ; a beginning has been made in placing upon a 
scientific basis the study of children as individuals, 
with a view to prescribing their physical, mental and 
moral regimen. This has been attempted in the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers and else- 
where, and combined efforts cannot fail to produce 
results of permanent value. But while in Germany 
the pedagogue is ‘‘ as loyal to his Herbart as he is to 
his Emperor”—perhaps more so, just now—we in 
America prefer to work out our own enlightenment, 
even at the risk of remaining in the dark a while 
longer. So the study and teaching, from the teacher’s 
standpoint, of psychology, ethics, pedagogics, and the 
history of education, has been, and still often is, crude 
and bookish ; either puerile or formal. 

“TO TEACH AND TO SUPPLY THE WORLD WITH ITS 
TEACHERS. 

There can be little doubt that the establishment of 
reciprocal ralations between such an institution and 
a university will not only react beneficially on both 
institutions, but upon our whole system of education. 
For if the famous dictum of Dr. Fitch, ‘‘ that the 
great function of the university is to teach, and to 
supply the world with its teachers,” be true, it is a 
fitting and timely provision that brings a college for 
the training of teachers into organic relations with 
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the university—a co-ordinate factor with its other 
professional schools. 
A TYPICAL AMERICAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The development of a typical American training 
college on broad, liberal and distinctive lines, will 
also be practically assured. The past three years 
has shown considerable progress towards the attain- 
ment of this ideal. The New York College for the 
Training of Teachers has drawn students from eight- 
een States of the Union, forty per cent. of them from 
outside of New York State ; experienced teachers who 
had earned both the right to a sabbatical year and the 
ability to spend it profitably, have come in large num- 
bers, and the proportion of college graduates seeking 
opportunities for professional study has steadily 
increased ; post-graduate facilities have multiplied 
apace, and, upon the foundation of methods and 
principles as applying to the elementary school, there 
has developed a system of courses in the adaptation 
of these methods and principles to the more complex 
conditions of the higher schools; to literature, his- 
tory, Latin, mathematics, science, manual training. 

The number of courses offered has increased twenty 
per cent. each year; through the adoption of the 
elective system, breadth, freedom and specialization 
have been alike attained ; and through the system of 
extension classes—to cite a further instance of the 
public spirited policy of the college—hundreds of 
teachers within a radius of seventy-five miles of the 
college, unable to leave their work, but desiring to 
study the science of their art, have been enabled to 
come in contact with educational thought and activity. 

Under the terms of the alliance with Columbia all 
of thease courses will be prosecuted, as before, and 
candidates for the certificate or the diploma of the 
college will be received. In addition, qualified stu- 
dents, either as specials or as candidates for the 
higher degrees in post- graduate work, would not 
only pursue the professional courses in pedagogy, in- 
cluding the methods of teaching the English language 
and literature, the classical languages, mathematics, 
natural science, and the elementary school subjects, 
but also would pursue such subjects in university in- 
struction as the history and institutes of education, 
philosophy, ethics, sociology, history, and the like. 

AN ATTRACTIVE FIELD. 

A course thus enriched and unified, with the 
kindergarten at one extreme and the university at the 
other in one organic whole, would do much to close 
up the “disastrous chasm” that still exists between 
the interests and sympathies of college and school. 
Its tendency would be to make the field of pedagogy 
so attractive that increased numbers would enter 
teaching as a profession ; the standards of education 
in our country would be raised, and the words of G. 
Stanley Hall, uttered a little more than a year ago, 
and truer now than then, would find abundant justi- 
fication : ‘‘ Never before was there such an opportu- 
nity for any young man who will burn his bridges be- 
hind him and devote himself heart and soul to the 
history and philosophy of education,” 





THE McDONOGH FARM SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES D. LANIER. 


N the first half of this century there lived in New 
Orleans an emigrant from Baltimore, a strange, 
taciturn man, whose methodical eccentricities were 
the byword of the community. People told stories 
of an unhappy youthful love affair with a beautiful 
and wealthy Creole girl. However that may be, 
John McDonogh lived apart from his fellow-men 
except when private duties of charity drew him 
near them, and no one seems to have conquered 
those rough and salient outworks of his demeanor 
which forbade access to the splendid and symmet- 
rical citadel of his character. 

The devotion of his lonely life to business, his 
untiring industry and exceptional administrative 
ability, resulted in making him one of the richest 
men in the United States. He owned enormous 
plantations near New Orleans and an army of 
slaves ; these latter came nearer to the heart in the 
man than did other human beings. His remarkable 
schemes by which they became profit-sharing work- 
men and subsequently Liberian colonists make an 
interesting story. But it is another story. 

As a man McDonogh was an unsolved enigma 
until the careful and detailed sketch of his life by 
the late Colonel William Allan, the eminent mil- 
itary historian and first principal of McDonogh 
School. One reads this and finds that the outwardly 
harsh, practical man of business was in reality a 
noble epitome of a noble idea—the helping of others 
to help themselves. 

When John McDonogh died in 1850 his will pro- 
vided, among many other charities, that one-eighth 
of the net income of his property should be used to 
establish a farm school near Baltimore. It was to 
be opened first to boys of Baltimore, then of Mary- 
land, and next to those of the great maritime cities, 
the founder having made the greater part of his 
wealth in the coasting trade between New Orleans 
and his native city. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL. 


Owing to an endless round of harassing litigation 
and the difficulty of making any advantageous dis- 
posal of large tracts of real estate in Louisiana, it 
was some twenty years after McDonogh’s death 
before the trustees of the fund were able to make 


an active beginning. As Mr. McDonogh specified 
in his legacy, it was to be a farm school where 
poor boys could be given “a plain English educa- 
tion.” But with great good judgment the trustees 
decided that there was to be nothing of the reform- 
atory about the school. No moral, mental, or phys- 
ical hospital was desired ; in the words of Colonel 
William Allan, the first principal and second 
founder of the institution, “nothing but a first- 
class school has been our object.” 


JOHN M’DONOGH. 


It was in 1873 that Colonel William Allan was 
called from a highly-appreciated professorship at 
the Washington and Lee University and put at the 
helm of this very experimental craft. With the 
aid and co-operation of the trustees—especially of 
their President, Mr. Samuel M. Tagart, of Balti- 
more—and with the more immediate help of Mr. 
Duncan C. Lyle, Colonel Allan brought out of this 
chaotic venture the best boys’ school—certainly in 
its class—in the United States. 

A farm of 835 acres on the Western Maryland 
Railroad had been purchased. With considerable 
difficulty the mothers and guardians of 22 boys 
were persuaded to risk their sons and wards in the 
wilderness. Now, after 19 years, there are, ac- 
cording to a report before the writer, 125 eager 
candidates for the 23 positions annually vacant in 
the membership of 110. 


WHAT M’DONOGH IS. 


McDonogh is a little community off to itself; 
form of government, monarchical—absolute, in con- 
tradistinction to the necessarily limited type in 
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A boy wins the right to go there ina 
competitive examination. When he gets there he 
is given uniforms, a room, a “nail,” and such per- 
quisites, and he goes out with 109 other boys 
show what he is worth. He has school hours 
to almost as full as the purely book school requires. 
In addition, he will in the course of a year do 
some regular farm work, considerable garden 
work; he will perhaps be taken into the car- 
penter shop, or he may learn printing in the office 
of the school paper, The Week. He will certainly 
learn to hitch up a horse and drive him, to handle a 
hoe and an axe, to use a hammer and saw, to plant, 
cut, and husk a big corn crop, bind and thresh 
wheat, and many other things which would make 
an unwieldy enumeration. He will not only learn 
about these things; he will do them, day in and 
day out. And when this régime has put blood and 
bone and energy and ambition in the flaccid-looking 
youngster of the city public school, he will learn “on 
his own hook” many other astonishing things; he 
will become a practical encyclopedia of the West- 
ern Maryland fauna, nor will that part of the flora 
which inclines toward edible nuts and fruits be a 
secret to him. He will learn to play baseball and 
football of the highest character, with a “team 
work” born of McDonogh metnods and inspired by 
the active participation of the faculty. He will 
learn to stop swearing, and, if no other considera- 
tion appeal to him, that lying is bad policy. After 
all, the devil is put to a serious disadvantage when 


city schools. 
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he comes to a boy who is healthy and busy, who 
has been climbing trees or pitching hay so hard 
that he can scarcely get a big enough supper, who, 
when he has eaten sufficient for at least one and a 
half, can just keep out of bed for two hours of 
school preparation, and who, when he has reached 
his couch, will sleep like a rock until he is forcibly 
routed out eight hours later. 

Many discriminating observers of boys, from 
John Locke to Rudyard Kipling, have descanted 
on the perils of the ultra “sheltered-home system.” 
McDonogh is the antithesis of such a system; in 
extreme cases the rigor of self-education is softened, 
of course, by the deus ex machina intervention of 
the faculty. It would have satisfied the yearning 
of Pestalozzi and his pupil for passive as against 
prescriptive education. The Arnoldian principle of 
“local” self-government is developed, too, to a re- 
markably successful degree, the authority and 
influence of the boy-officers commanding the mili- 
tary battalions being exerted throughout the econ- 
omy of the school. 


A DAY AT M’DONOGH. 


Let us follow these youngsters through a school 
day. To make an early start we will find them at 
5:29 A.M. distributed in a seemingly dead condition 
throughout the four large well-ventilated dormi- 
tories in the handsome building shown by our cut. 
These dormitories are, however, subdivided into 
private rooms by partitions which stop three or 
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four feet short of the ceiling, to allow the free 
transmission of air. One minute later an alarm- 
clock brings to sudden life the enterprising youth 
who holds, for the year, the “wake-up job.” The 
process of resuscitation is a considerable one, but 
when each of the 109 has formally admitted that 
he is awake, his persecutor tinkles a bell, which 
means that in five minutes everybody must be 
dressed. 

Then an officer—always one of the boys—inspects 
each occupant of the rooms in his dormitory, and 
if he has failed to dress himself, the delinquent is 
punished by getting, in McDonogh parlance, sev- 
eral “days on the work-list”—a curious system of 
rewards and punishments which will be explained. 
Inspection over, each youngster makes up his bed 
and sweeps and dusts his room, for which operations 
ten minutes are allotted. Here is another oppor- 
tunity to get on the work-list, when, later in the 
day, the matron searches for untidy beds and dusty 
floors. 

As they finish, the boys tramp down the great 
tower stairs to their ablutions below, where order 
is maintained by that responsible person among 
them who has the “wash-room job.” Then, with 
clean faces and brushed hair, there is a rush for the 
“blacking-cellar,” where the “blacking boss” deals 
out materials for a shine. When the last “after- 
you-on-that-shiner!” has died away, many are at 
their regular jobs, which are given annually, and 
for which so many “credits” a week are paid, ac- 
cording to the difficulty and responsibility of the 
task, <A credit is a reward; it cancels a “day on 
the work list.” A boy’s credits are his assets: if he 
have none and is so many “days on the work-list,” 
they are the measure of his liabilities. 

One boy winds up the gas-machine Another 
brings up from the dairy, a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, the great pails of milk and pans of fresh butter 
which are to garnish the breakfast-table The 
trustworthy and clerically inclined youth who keeps 
the work-list book writes down opposite each boy's 
name the entries of debits and credits for the pre- 
ceding day, and at the same time keeps order in 
the main school-room, where those boys not hav- 
ing before-breakfast jobs are reading, studying, or 
drawing. If it be fall or early winter there will be 
a band or two of the more enterprising fellows who 
have obtained permission to be absent from “late- 
up inspection.” They were out of bed at four 
o’clock in the morning and are now far away in 
the woods and thickets examining their rabbit traps 
and muskrat barrels. They will bob up just in 
time for chapel, with additions to their store of 
game and pelts, which earn them no inconsiderable 
pin-money. 

At half-past six the great bell tolls for chapel, 
which is succeeded by a short discussion by the 
principal of the newspaper topics of the day. The 
march out of the school-room takes the blue-coated 
company to “inspection,” which is a preliminary 
of each meal. They “fall in” ranks, “open order,” 
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and ave severally examined by the officers as to 
their hair and boots and buttons and suspenders and 
clothes. The commanding officer inspects his sub- 
ordinates, gives the order “close ranks!” and the 
column tramps into the dining-room. Each of the 
half-dozen tables has an officer at head and foot to 
carve and to keep order. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Fifteen minutes after breakfast school begins. 
Though confessedly a farm school and a manual- 
training school, indoor studies are not allowed to 

















COLONEL WILLIAM ALLAN, 


suffer in the least. The writer considers that this is 
one of the most admirable features of the school: 
that the manual and technical training are not 
necessarily ends in themselves, but are means to- 
ward a round, symmetrical development of both 
physical and psychical powers. The value of such 
training is immeasurably wider in 4its scope than 
when it is merely used to fit a boy for engineering 
or industrial work; at McDonogh it increases to a 
marked degree the boy’s capacity for acquisition of 
‘*book-learning,” instead of injuring or supplanting 
that capacity. 

From eight o’clock until half-past one are regular 
class recitation hours. 

In the lower classes arithmetic is very admirably 
taught, with English, geography, and free-hand 
drawing. Those boys who pass through the three 
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higher classes study history, botany, the elements 
of physiology, physics and chemistry, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and land-surveying At- 
tention is paid to mechanical drawing and short- 
hand, while all are carefully instructed in music, 
according to the express wish of John McDonogh. 
German begins in the fourth class, and is taught 
with especial thoroughness through the four higher 
grades. 

So that, with the addition of French on occasion, 


exception ; there is absolutely no “helping” or hocus 
pocus of any kind in examinations. An even 
bolder, but equally true, statement is that the 
McDonogh boy does not,,“ cram” for examinations ; 
partly because he is practically examined every 
day, and the term-marks preponderate in value 
over the examination averages, and partly, I sup- 
pose, because he is a healthy individual in a healthy 
atmosphere, not a strained organism in an intel 
lectual forcing-bed. 


THE LIBRARY. 


graduates are prepared for any of the colleges of the 
country, and those who enter the Johns Hopkins 
University find themselves in rather better trim 
than the average candidate for matriculation. 

All recitations and exercises are marked with the 
greatest care. The record of each boy—his “aver- 
age”—is published once a month in The Week. 
After “intermediate” examinations his Christmas 
furlough depends in length—from six to nine days— 
on his general average, and in the spring, after 
“finals,” his summer furlough—from four to twelve 
days—depends on his standing for the whole year. 
This means that any dishonest method of obtaining 
a high mark is virtually robbing a schoolmate of 
holiday. The result is a rule t which there is no 


FARM, GARDEN, AND WORKSHOPS. 


Before ranks are broken after dinner the com: 
manding officer “reads out” the work assigned for . 
the afternoon. The boys are sent in squads to the 
various tasks, each squad being composed of many 
large or a few small ones, according to the require- 
ments of the work, One of the boys—always an 
officer, if there be one on the squad—‘ bosses” it, 
and maintains almost military discipline. For 
instance, the “farm squad” will read: 


Fitchett—boss ; 
Jones, | 
Brown, ‘ Cover corn. 
Robinson, 
etc., 
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MAKING CIDER. 


But before work is begun ranks are formed for a 
simple battalion drill of half an hour, after which 
those boys who are not wanted to make up deficien- 
cies in their morning recitations may play baseball 
for three-quarters of an hour. At the expiration of 
this time every one must have “changed” to his 
“work clothes” ready for the afternoon’s task. 

A tap of the big bell starts a babel of calls from 
“bosses” and answers from the members of their 
squads, and all that have to work repair to the 
farm, garden, or workshops. If it is not a busy 
season, probably those boys owning many “credits” 
will be free to their own devices, while their less 
lucky comrades make up the deficiency in their 
bank account. The acme of after-dinner bliss comes 
to a McDonogh boy on hunting or baseball intent 
«When he can say “no drill, ain’t kept in, and 
haven’t got to work !” 

The very heaviest kind of work on the farm can- 
not be done by boys of ten to seventeen. Planting, 
weeding, cutting and husking corn, “binding” and 
threshing wheat, piling and “putting back” hay, 
are a few of their tasks there. In the large garden 
they can be put to many uses. The very small ones 
attend to wood, coal, and yard-cleaning about the 
school buildings. 

The boys make famous corn-huskers, and it is a 
rare treat to see a contest between two big rival 
squads. The husking squads have a standing mem- 
bership arranged at the beginning of the season. 
The two are given as nearly as possible equal or 


proportionate “shares,” and the great thing is to 
finish first. 

Feeling runs high, and nothing abates their ut- 
most speed except the necessary taunts shouted over 
to the opposing shock-row. As soon as two boys 
finish a shock and it is inspected to see that no good 
ears have been left, they rush forward to a new one, 
encouraging their comrades to exert themselves. 
The “boss” must learn to be a good general in 
employing the most advantageous division of labor, 
in keeping up the spirits and energies of his men, 
and in “kicking” when a “share” is thought to be 
unjust. When the last shock is put through with 
a tremendous rush, the victors gather and give a 
cheer, after which, it must be said, they generally 
turn in and “help out” the conquered ones. 

But probably not half the boys are thus occupied. 
Those who have shown a wish and aptitude in that 
direction are taken into the printing-otfice, where 
a weekly paper is put forth. The Week is entirely 
the work of the boys, editing, make-up, composing, 
press-work, and all. No great literary elegance or 
subtlety is aimed at, but the little periodical fur- 
nishes, in good, clean English, a complete record 
of the affairs of the school. In a number at hand 
appear brief articles on “Mr. Noble’s Second Lect- 
ure,” “ Visitors’ Day,” “The Allan Debating Soci- 
ety,” “Busts of John McDonogh,” the Work-list 
Report, etc., etc. The typography is a thing of 
beauty ; old printers say it is the best they ever saw. 
In addition to The Week, the printing-office puts 
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THRESHING THE WHEAT CROP. 


forth the school catalogues, occasional addresses, 
etc. 

Probably another score of boys will be found at 
work in the shops, where, after drawing their 
models to scale, the young carpenters and moulders 
make them out of wood or iron. Several may be 
engaged on practical jobs—making a new table for 
the dining-room, building a flight of steps for a 
terrace, or putting in an electric bell. President 
Daniel C. Gilman would find here a refutation of 
the opinion he expresses in that charming little 
essay, “A Plea for the Education of the Hand,” 
that manual-training institutions cannot hope to 
profit by the results of the students’ work. Aston- 
ishingly clever hands have some of these youngsters 
for the chisel and the lathe. The shops are sup- 
ported by the proceeds of $80,000 left for that pur- 
pose by the late Zenas Barnum 

A half-dozen light-fingered boys are copying on 
the caligraph, which, with the shorthand studies, 
gives an invaluable training to those who are to 
enter business offices. 

Out in the fieid a surveying squad is cutting off 
ten-acre lots for the farm superintendent, finding 
levels for the new water-main, or sometimes en- 
gaged in much more delicate and complicated 
work. 

Ine boy has an especial talent for draughting, 
and he is outlining and coloring on linen a huge 
map of one of the battle-fields, to be used in illus- 
trating lectures. 


Another is at work, with assistants, in the “ Bug- 
room”—McDonogh for biological laboratory—press- 
ing botanical specimens, “working out” strange 
plants, or pinning gorgeous butterflies, for he has a 
talent for remembering long Latin names, combined 
with an unerring eye for rare orchids, and is ingen- 
ious in classifying and arranging the collections. 

The whole system is seenata glance. A boy finds 
out by a kind of natural selection what he can do, 
and therefore likes to do, and then he does it. Like 
Wilhelm Meister’s son Felix, if he does nothing so 
skilfully as breaking wild horses he is at once 
allowed to—drive the oxen or haul gasoline from 
the station with “Jinny mule.” 

If it be a rainy afternoon the handsome library 
will be well patronized, A large proportion of the 
boys are great readers, and the 3,000 sensibly chosen 
volumes which they have to select from are thumbed 
in a very complimentary manner. 


CURIOUS SOCIAL CUSTOMS AMONG THE BOYS. 


In this little community of young property 
holders—real as well as personal, for sylvan “shan- 
ties” of their own building and tracts of “rabbit 
lands” are among their possessions—some unique 
laws, written and unwritten, appear among them. 
An instance is their law regulating the gathering 
of walnuts. As there are scarcely sufficient nuts to 
satiate the rapacity of all the boys and their capt- 
ured squirrels, some were in the habit of shaking 
the trees out of due season, on the early-bird-and- 
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worm principle. The more prudent—or lazier— 
squirrel owners, horrified that such green walnuts 
should be gathered, agitated the question until, in 
full meeting, it was decided a certain day should 
annually be chosen by vote for walnut harvest, and 
not until after breakfast on such day should any 
tree be disturbed. On the appointed morning, as 
soon after the command “break ranks!” as the per- 
sonal equation of each boy allows, he darts off at 
full speed to some particularly prolific tree, perhaps 
miles distant, which he has determined on before- 
hand. Many an exciting cross-country race takes 
place between boys bound for the same walnuts. 
Still further regulations provide for contingencies 
arising in the course of the harvest. 

Birds’ nests and squirrels’ holes are made private 
property by a tag attached to the tree bearing the 
date and the finder’s name. During that year this 
tree is inviolate as to its squirrels and eggs. Very 
much more complex are the laws providing for the 
holding and “inheritance” of the land on which 
rabbits may be trapped. 

The McDonogh boy's life, of which these are a 
few bare outlines, is a striking illustration of the 
theory advanced by Herbert Spencer and others: 
. that “the education of the child must accord both 
in mode and arrangement with the education of 
mankind as considered historically ; in other words, 
the genesis of knowledge in the individual must 
follow the same course as the genesis of knowledge 
in the race.” Here at McDonogh we have with 


THE YOUNG THRESHERS AT REST, 


wonderful clearness the economic and constitutional 
development of man mirrored in the processes by 
which these youngsters have framed, generally, in 
full moot, a body of laws regulating individual and 
corporate property and rights. Mr. John Johnson, 
of Baltimore, has published among the Johns Hop- 
kins University studies a most admirable and schol- 
arly monograph on this subject, which he named 
“Rudimentary Society Among Boys” and which 
was evolved from a long personal experience at 
McDonogh. 


COLONEL ALLAN AND HIS ASSISTANTS. 


Any sketch of the McDonogh institute would 
be entirely incomplete without a word concerning 
the late Colonel William Allan, who directed every 
detail of the school during the first sixteen years of 
its existence. He died three years ago, leaving 
pupils, alumni, and faculty sorrowing as for a 
father. Colonel Allan was a man of the most 
eminent: ability, conceded America’s best military 
critic on the civil war. A distinguished and orig- 
inal mathematician, he combined with his unusual 
grasp on the theoretical sciences an even more rare 
udministrative ability and practical judgment. With 
these qualifications, which would have brought his 
name into men’s mouths whatever profession or 
calling he had chosen, he deliberately went into 
the wilderness and spent the best sixteen years of 
his life in making the McDonogh School. One of 
the most noble, patient, and tactful men who ever 
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lived, he was and is a tower of strength to every 
boy who knew him. 

There was but one man to have succeeded him, 
and this was Mr. Duncan C. Lyle, his second in 
command from the first, the present principal of 
the school. 

Naturally, the success of this institution has been 
due to its great good fortune in having such men 
as its makers. Their personal attributes were a 
necessary help to the pedagogical and psychological 
principles—in themselves admirable—on which the 
school was developed. Of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance in this success has been the matronship, since 
the beginning in 1873, of a charming Virginia lady, 
Mrs. Josepha Young, whose grace and tact have dis- 
guised utterly the difficulties of a very difficult posi- 
tion. 

THE VISIBLE RESULTS OF M’DONOGH. 

The net results of a school are to be gauged in the 
alumni. The needy class of boys which forms the 
constituency of McDonogh—they are almost always 
orphans or fatherless—are transferred from a posi- 
tion of decided disadvantage with the world toa 
standard decidedly above the average. The sixteen- 
year-old graduate starting out to make his living in 
the city obtains a “place” directly because he is a 
“McDonogh boy.” If he has remained at school a 
year longer on a scholarship, to prepare himself for 
the university, he has a better chance at matricu- 
lation than the candidates turned out by expensive 
The in- 


“coaches” and special preparatory schools. 
visible advantages of his outdoor life and the careful 
training of his sense-perceptions and muscles are 
incalculable. 

No greater compliment could be paid to the work 
of Colonel Allan and Mr. Lyle than the repeated 
attempts of wealthy parents to have their sons en- 
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tered at McDonogh as pay scholars. So urgent 
were the solicitations in this direction that Colonel 
Allan had, shortly before his death, a scheme in 
mind by which such a class of pupils might be 
received, adding a much-needed increment to the 
income of the institution. 

In conclusion of this little sketch, which gives 
no idea of really the most admirable side of McDon- 
ogh—its perfect esprit de corps, its thoroughness 
in detail, the fresh candor of its useful life—the 
writer would call attention to President Daniel C. 
Gilman’s charming essay, “Concerning Boys,” in a 
very recent number of the Cosmopolitan. This 
eminent trainer of boys and men concludes by 
pointing out three departments which he hopes to 
see created or emphasized in the curriculum of 
the future preparatory school: (1) the study of 
the natural sciences, at first hand if possible, (2) 
of modern languages, and (3) of Bible history and 
its geography. It is somewhat noteworthy that 
these happen to be three distinctive marks of the 
course at McDonogh, quite sufficient in themselves 
to differentiate her from other schools. The third 
was developed in Colonel Allan’s régime under his 
personal supervision. His regular Bible classes were 
conducted with the aid of topographical maps of 
Palestine and Egypt. At the end of each session 
one of the great events was the awarding of the 
“Bible prize” for the best examination paper on the 
subjects of the course just completed. 

McDonogh numbers but nineteen years; she is 
young yet in what is going to be a gloriously useful 
career. But the roll-call of her first classes already 
shows successful business men, lawyers, teachers, 
and engineers. They and their younger brethren 
alike are proud of their Alma Mater and are glaa@ 
to give honor where it is due. 


FROM THE FARM GATE. 





GLADSTONE: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


O much has been written about Mr. Gladstone 
that it was with some sinking of heart I ventured 

to select him as a subject for my next character 
sketch. But I took heart of grace when I remem- 
bered that the object of these sketches is to describe 
their subject as he appears to himself at his best, and 
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HON. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 


not as he appears to his enemies at his worst. So I 
surrendered myself to the full luxury of painting 
what may be described as the heroic Mr. Gladstone, 
the Mr. Gladstone who for a quarter of a century has 
excited the almost idolatrous devotion of millions of 


(FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


his countrymen. There are plenty of other people 
ready to fill in the shadows. This paper claims in no: 
way to be a critical estimate or a judicial summing-up" 
of the merits and demerits of the most remarkable’ 
of all living Englishmen. It is merely an attempt to’ 


catch, as it were, the outline of the heroic figure 


which has dominated English po- 
litics for the lifetime of this gene- 
ration, and thereby to explain 
something of the fascination 
which his personality has exer- 
cised and still exercises over the 
men and women of his time. If 
his enemies, and they are many, 
say that I have idealized a wily 
old opportunist out of all recog- 
nition, I answer that to the ma- 
jority of his fellow subjects my 
portrait is not overdrawn. The 
real Gladstone may be other than 
this, but this is probably more 
like the Gladstone for whom the 
electors believe they are voting 
than a picture of Gladstone, 
‘“‘ warts and all,” would be. And 
when I am abused, as I know I 
shall be, for printing such a. 
sketch, I shall reply that there is: 
at least one thing to be said in its: 
favor. To those who know him 
best in his own household, and to 
those who only know him as a 
great name in history, my sketch 
will only appear faulty because 
it does not do full justice to the 
character and genius of this ex- 
traordinary man. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN, 


Mr. Gladstone appeals to the 
men of to-day from the vantage- 
point of extreme old age. Age 
is so frequently dotage, that whem 
a veteran appears who preserves: 
the heart of a boy and the happy 
audacity of youth under the 
‘‘lyart haffets wearing thin and. 
bare” of aged manhood, it seems 
as if there is something super- 
natural about it, and all men feel. 
the fascination and the charm. 
Mr. Gladstone, as he gleefully re- 
marked the other day, has broken 
the record. He has outlived Lord Palmerston, who 
died when eighty-one; and Thiers, who only lived to 
be eighty. The blind old Dandolo, in Byron’s familiar 


verse— 
The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe 
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had not more energy than the Liberal leader, who 
now in his eighty-third year has more verve, and 
spring, and go, than any of his lieutenants, not exclud- 
ing the youngest recruit. There is something im- 
posing and even sublime in the long procession of 
years which bridge as with eighty-two arches the 
abyss of past time, and carry us back to the days of 
Canning, and of Castlereagh, of Napoleon, and of 
Wellington. His parliamentary career extends over 
sixty years —the lifetime of two generations. He is 
the custodian of all the traditions, the hero of the 
experience of successive administrations, from a 
time dating back longer than most of his col- 
leagues can remember. For nearly forty years he 
has had a leading part in making or in unmaking 
Cabinets, he has served his Queen and his country in 
almost every capacity in office and in opposition, and 
yet to-day, despite his prolonged sojourn in the 
malaria of political wirepulling, his heart seems to be 
as the heart of a little child. If some who remember 
‘*the old Parliamentary hand” should whisper that 
the innocence of the dove is sometimes compatible 
with the wisdom of the serpent, I make no dissent. 
It is easy to be a dove, and to be as silly as a dove. 
It is easy to be as wise as a serpent, and as wicked, 
let us say, as Mr. Governor Hill or Lord Beaconsfield. 
But it is the combination that is difficult, and in Mr. 
Gladstone the combination is almost ideally com- 
plete. 
HIS PERENNIAL YOUTH. 

Mr. Gladstone is old enough to be the grandfather 
of the younger race of politicians, but his courage, 
his faith, and his versatility, put the youngest of 
them to shame. It is this ebullience of youthful 
energy, this inexhaustible vitality, which is the 
admiration and the despair of his contemporaries. 
Surely when a schoolboy at Eton he must somewhere 
have discovered the elixir of life or have been bathed 
by some beneficent fairy in the well of perpetual 
youth. Gladly would many a man of fifty exchange 
physique with this hale and hearty octogenarian. 
Only in one respect does he show any trace of advanc- 
ing years. His hearing is not quite so good as it was, 
but still it is far better than that of Cardinal Manning 
who became very deaf in the closing years. Other- 
wise Mr. Gladstone is hale and hearty. His eye is 
not dim, neither is his natural force abated. A splen- 
did physical frame, carefully preserved, gives every 
promise of a continuance of his green old age. 


HIS PRESENT PROSPECT OF LIFE. 


His political opponents, who began this Parliament 
by confidently calculating upon his death before the 
dissolution, are now beginning to admit that it is by 
no means improbable that Mr. Gladstorie may survive 
the century. Nor was it quite so fantastic as it ap- 
pears at first sight, when an ingenious disciple told 
him the other day that by the fitness of things he 
ought to live for twenty years yet. ‘‘ For,” said this 
political arithmetician, ‘“‘you have been twenty-six 
years a Tory, twenty-six years a Whig Liberal, and 
you have been only six years a Radical Home Ruler. 
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To make the balance even you have twenty years still 
to serve.” 

Sir Provo Wallis, the Admiral of the Fleet, who 
died the other day at the age of one hundred, had not 
a better constitution than Mr. Gladstone,.nor had it 
been more carefully preserved in the rough and tum- 
ble of our naval war. If the man who smelt powder 
in the famous fight between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon lived to read the reports of the preparations 
for the great exhibition at Chicago, it is not so incred- 
ible that Mr. Gladstone may at least be in the foretop 
of the State at the dawn of the twentieth century. 

The thought is enough to turn the Tories green with 
sickening despair, that the chances of his life from a 
life insurance office point of view are probably much 
better than Lord Salisbury’s. But that is one of the 
attributes of Mr. Gladstone which endear him so 
much to his party. He is always making his enemies 
sick with despairing jealousy. He is the great polit- 
ical evergreen, who seems, even in his political life, to 
have borrowed something of immortality from the 
fame which he has won. He has long been the Grand 
Old Man. If he lives much longer he bids fair to be 
known as the immortal old man in more senses than 
one. 

ADMIRABLE CRICHTON REDIVIVUS. 

Of him, as of Cleopatra, it may be said that age 
cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety. 
He is, no doubt, at present absorbed in Home Rule. 
He is and always has been, in one sense, a man of one 
idea. But while he is seemingly absorbed in the pur- 
suit of one set object, he is all the while making a 
diligent understudy of other questions, with which he 
will ere long astonish the world with his familiarity. 
He could probably amaze Mr. Sidney Webb at this 
moment by his familiarity with the eight hours’ ques- 
tion, and could give the London County Council 
invaluable hints as to the best method of replenishing 
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GLADSTONE: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


its impoverished exchequer. Even when apparently 
consumed by his preoccupation about Ireland or Bul- 
garia, he snatches time to review ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” to 
discourse on the Olympian gods, or to write essays 
about Marie Bashkirtseff. He is a wonderful all- 
round man. Noone can stand up to him in a fair 
fight and not be rolled over in the first or second 
round. He is the veritable Lancelot of the Par- 
liamentary arena, and before his unerring lance every 
crest goes down. He may not do everything he puts 
his hand to better than any other man who makes 
that special thing the sole study of a lifetime, but he 
does more things better than any other living man. 
And some things he does supremely well, as well as if 
he had spent his whole life in acquiring mastery of 
the art. Asa financier and as a popular orator he 
stands unrivaled. 


HIS PLUCK AND STAYING POWER. 


Another great secret of his popularity is his mar- 
velous courage, resource and indomitable resolution. 
‘The British public likes pluck in public men, and Mr. 
Gladstone has pluck enough to supply a couple of 
Cabinets. ‘‘ There is no man living,” remarked a 
naval officer some time ago, ‘‘ who would have made 
so splendid an admiral of the old type as Mr. Glad- 
stone if he had only been in the navy. Once let him 
be convinced of the righteousness of his cause, and 
he would fight against any odds, nail his colors to the 
mast, and blow up the powder magazine rather than 
surrender.” Sir Henry Maine has remarked with 
much truth that much of the interest which English- 
men take in politics is the sporting interest. Politics 
are to them a great game, and they have their favor- 
ites for place and power, as they have favorites for 
the Derby or St. Leger. They look upon the debates 
in St. Stephen’s very much as their ancestors used to 
look upon acock fight; and. there is no doubt that 
much of the enthusiasm with which Mr. Gladstone is 
regarded by combative Englishmen of the lower 
orders is due to the fact that in the great Imperial 
Cockpit there is no gamer bird than he. The “ Old 
*un” always comes up to time, and displays more 
vigor and spirit than any combatant in the lists. He 
is at once the despair and envy of his colleagues and 
opponents. The more difficulties there are to be 
overcome the more pleased he seems to be. His spirit 
rises with each obstacle, and he literally revels in the 
sudden discovery of a host of unexpected barriers 
which must be cleared before he reaches the goal. 
All this, displayed time after time, under the most 
diverse circumstances, has made the public confident 
that Mr. Gladstone is never so sure to excel himself 
as when he is confronted with difficulties that would 
utterly crush a weaker man. 


THE IDEAL GLADSTONE, 


But it is not as an Admirable Crichton of the Nine- 
teenth Century that he commands the homage of his 
countrymen. The English and Scotch seldom are en- 
thusiastic about mere intellectual versatility in the 
smartest mental gymnastic. We are at bottom-a 
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profoundly religious race, and those who would arouse 
the enthusiasm of our people must touch the heart 
rather than the head of the nation. Mr. Gladstone is 
great in Parliamentary cut and thrust and parry. He 
is wonderful in a great debate, and beyond all rivalry 
as a platform orator ; but the great secret of his hold 
upon the popular heart is the popular conviction that 
he is at the bottom not a mere old Parliamentary 


HAWARDEN CHURCH, 


hand or cunning lecturer, but like a knight and a hero 
whenever there is any knightly and heroic task to be 
done. ‘It is all humbug,” says the enemy, “he is a 
self-seeker like the rest of us.” But that is just what 
the mass of men will not believe. To them Mr, Glad- 
stone is the one man left in politics now that Mr. 
Bright is dead, who is capable of self-sacrifice. If a 
gulf opened in our forum and the cry went forth for 
an English Quintus Curtius, it is from Hawarden that 
most people would expect the answer tocome. He 
represents the element of the ideal in our political 
strife. He is the statesman of aspiration and of 
enthusiasm ; he is the man of faith, the léader of the 
forlorn hope, the heaven-sent champion of the desolate 
and the oppressed. Many of us for years needed no 
other watchword than ‘‘ Gladstone” to nerve us for 
the fray. 
Press where you see my white plume shine amid the ranks 
of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day, the helmet of Navarre, 
always recurs to my mind when thinking over the 
most famous of those dashing, headlong charges which 
Mr. Gladstone led against the serried ranks of the 
supporters of the oppressor. 


THE SECRET OF HIS POWER. 


The great secret of Mr. Gladstone’s hold upon the 
nation’s heart is the belief which has become a fixed 
conviction with the masses of the voters that he is 
animated by a supreme regard for the welfare of the 
common people, and an all-constraining conviction of 
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his obligation toGod. Mr. Gladstone is far and away 
the most conspicuous Christian in the popular esti- 
mation now left among us. Formerly he would have 
divided the honors with Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Spurgeon, Mr. Bright and Cardinal Manning. Now 
he stands alone; nor is there a bishop or an arch- 
bishop among them all who can so much as touch the 
hem of his garment so far as the popular feeling goes. 
Mr. Gladstone is far and away the greatest pillar and 
prop of English orthodoxy left among us. To the 
ordinary voter here and beyond the seas it is more 
important that Mr. Gladstone is unshaken in his as- 
sent to what he regards as the eternal verities than 
that ali the bishops in all the Churches should un- 
hesitatingly affirm their faith in the creed of Atha- 
nasius. He is a man whose intellect they respect, even 
if they do not understand. ‘‘ He is a capable man, a 
practical man, a ripe scholar, and an experienced 
statesman; if it is good enough for him, it is good 
enough for us.” So reason many men more or less 
logically, and so the services in Hawarden Parish 
Church, where Mr. Gladstone reads the lessons, much 
more than any cathedral service, have come to have a 
religious importance that is felt throughout the em- 
pire. 
THE EPIC STRAIN IN POLITICS. 


Men see what they bring. They find what they 
seek. Mr. Gladstone is to many a mirror in which 
they see but the reflection of their own faces. The 
wirepuller sees in him but a glorified image of him- 
self—a Brocken spectral magnification of the elec- 
tioneerer. The wily, wary diplomat discovers that Mr. 
Gladstone is as wily and as wary as himself, masking 
behind apparent open-hearted guilelessness the rusé 
acuteness of the cleverest fox that ever baffled hounds. 
But those who worship him do not see those elements 
in his character. They seein him the realization of 
their highest ideal of chivalry and self-sacrifice. What 
Lowell said of Lamartine represents what most of 
those who believe in Mr. Gladstone think of him: 

No fitting mete wand hath To-day 
For measuring spirits of thy stature— 
Only the Future can reach up to lay 
The laurel on that lofty nature— 
Bard who with some diviner art 
Has touched the bard’s true lyre, a nations heart. 


THE HIGHER NOTE. 


The great moments in our recent history, when 
Englishmen felt that it was worth while to live, have 
most of them been associated with his name. The 
epic strain is not frequent in our politics, but wherever 
it has occurred of recent years we owe it to Mr. 
Gladstone. He has touched, and he alone, with the 
exception of Mr. Bright, the higher nature of man. 
His appeal, as Emerson would say, is always to the 
over soul. Said one of his colleagues recently, ‘If I 
were asked what was the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of Mr. Gladstone’s power I should say that he 
never for a moment forgets or allows his hearers to 
forget that he regards man aS a moral being. He 
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does not forget that they are soldiers, voters, toilers, 
merchants, but over and above all there is constantly 
present to his mind the fact that they are moral 
beings.” It is this higher note, distinctly audible 
above all the dust and din of the party fight, which 
constitutes the secret of his charm. 


THE KNIGHT ERRANT OF LIBERTY. ‘ 


To those who know him best and to those who 
know him least he is ever the Knight Errant of the 
World, ever ready to ride off on some feat of high 
emprise at the summons of distressful innocence or 
outraged justice. The man whose voice, clear as a 
silver trumpet, rang through Europe in denunciation. 
of the horrors of Neapolitan dungeons and the atroci- 
ties of the Turks in Bulgaria, needs no other title to 
enduring fame. His two pamphlets paved the way 
for the liberation of two peninsulas. Italy free and 
indivisible rose from the grave of ages at his kindling” 
summons; and Bulgaria free, but not yet undivided, 
is the living monument of the vivifying might of his 
spoken word. He was in both the Italian and the 
Balkan Peninsula, Heaven’s Herald of the Dawn. 
Like Prometheus he became 

A name to fright all tyrants with, a light 
Unsetting as the Pole star ; a great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 
By truth and freedom ever waged with wrong. 

Nor can it be ignored even by the most fanatical 
Unionist that his devotion to the cause of Ireland has. 
been marked by the same passionate enthusiasm 
which, if it had been displayed in relation to other 
lands, would have excited their highest admiration. 
As the Knight of Liberty, sworn to the cause of 
the oppressed, Mr. Gladstone has done inestimable 
service to the men of his generation. 


HIS MORAL GREATNESS, 


In the midst of the banalities and pettinesses which. 
often degrade politics to the low level of a butler’s. 
pantry, he has towered aloft, majestic even when 
mistaken, serving the good cause even when he 
opposed it better than many of those who tendered it 
their support from sordid motives or the mean calcu- 
lations of the political huckster. He towers before 
us like one of his own Olympian deities, and if like 
these ancients he occasionally descends to the haunts 
of mortal men, and condescends like Jove to very 
human frailities, he is still of Olympus, Olympian. 
If Mr. Gladstone were decreed by the fates to do the 
meanest of actions, he could not accomplish his destiny 
until he had surrounded the hateful deed with a very 
nimbus of supernatual splendor. Until he has con-- 
vinced himself that a thing is noble and righteous, 
and altogether excellent either in itself or because 1t 
is the destined means to a supremely righteous end, 
he will not hear of it. Hence although there may be 
somewhat unreal about this, it is real enough to him. 
If it is theatrical, he has been so long on the stage 
that he feels naked and forlorn without his moral 


buskins. 
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THE POLITICAL ENGINEER. 

But it is not theatrical—save in its mere fringes and 
corners. The main warp and woof of his life’s work 
has been simply honestly sincere. This is obscured 
from many by Gordon and Home Rule. But there 
was no insincerity in his dealings with Gordon. Mis- 
takes there were no doubt, many and grievous, but 
they were mistakes of honest conviction based on im- 


MR. GLADSTONE IN 1882. 


perfect acquaintance with facts. As to Home Rule, 
the suddenness of his declaration in favor of an Irish 
Parliament, when Mr. Parnell acquired the balance- 
weight in the House of Commons, was no more proof 
of his insincerity than the porting of the helm when 
the wind suddenly shifts proves that the helmsman is 
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a dishonest rogue. Mr. Gladstone is a rare combina- 
tion of an idealist and a man of affairs. He is a 
dreamer of dreams, no doubt, but he dreams them 
only as a civil engineer draws up his plans and speci- 
fications with a view to having them carried out. 
They are on paper to-day, only in order that they may 
be in brick and concrete and stone to-morrow. He 
may have his preferences for brick or concrete or stone 
in constructing a bridge, 
but that is a detail. His 
supreme object is to make 
a bridge. He may adver- 
tise for brick, believing that 
to be the best, and if brick 
is to be had he will build 
withit. Butif, after doing 
his best, there is not a brick 
nor half a brick to be 
bought in the whole of the 
market, then promptly 
without much lamentation 
over the missing bricks he 
will take the stone or rub- 
ble that lies ready to hand 
and make his bridge of that. 
The great thing is to get 
the bridge built, and the 
moment it is absolutely cer- 
tain that no brick is to be 
had, is the moment when it 
is time to decide in favor of 
the next best material 
which can be obtained. 
Every one recognizes this 
in the building of bridges, 
But in politics it is consid- 
ered needful that a certain 
period of lamentation over 
the dearth of bricks should 
intervene before the order 
is given for the stone. Mr. 
Gladstone acts in politics as 
an engineer in the building 
of bridges. He does not 
waste time in vain conven- 
tionalites, and when it was 
quite clear that the Irish 
had made up their minds 
never to be content without 
Home Rule, and had shown 
it by the practical and con- 
stitutional method of re- 
turning an overwhelming 
majority of Home Rulers 
to Westminster, Mr. Glad- 
stone bowed to the inevi- 


table, and cut his coat according to his cloth. 
THE QUIXOTE OF CONSCIENCE. 


It is ridiculous to pretend, with Mr. Gladstone’s 
career before us, that his course has been swayed by 
calculating self-interest. He has been the very mad- 
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man of politics from the point of view of Mr. Worldly- 

Wiseman. ‘ No man,” said he, the other day, ‘* has 
i ever committed suicide so often as I,” and that wit- 
( ness is true. The first and perhaps most typical of 
all his many suicides was his resignation of his seat 
in Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet, not because he disap- 
proved of the Maynooth Grant, but because, as he 
had at one time written against 1t, he was determined 
, that his advocacy of it should be purged of the least 
} taint ot self-interest. As Mr. George Russell rightly 
remarks ‘* This was an act of Parliamentary Quixot- 

ism too eccentric to be intelligible. It argued a fas- 
tidious sensitiveness of conscience, and a nice sense 
t ot political propriety so opposed to the sordid selfish- 
} 
i 













ness and unblushing tergiversation of the ordinary 
place-hunter as to be almost offensive.” But as Mr. 
Gladstone was then, so he has been all his life—the 
Judged by every stand- 
4 ard of human probability, he has ruined himself over 
4 and over and over again. He is always ruining him- 
self, and always rising, like the phoenix, in renewed 
d youth from the ashes of his funeral pyre. As was 
{ said in homely phrase some years ago, he always 
{ 






very Quixote of Conscience. 








keeps bobbing up again. What is the secret of this 
wonderful capacity of revival? How is it that Mr. 
Gladstone seems to find even his blunders help him, 
and the affirmation of principles that seem to be de- 
j structive to all chance of the success of his policy ab- 
solutely helps him to its realization ? 

| From a merely human standpoint it is inexplicable. 
i But 












: If right or wrong on this God’s world of ours 

f Be leagued with higher Powers, 

i then the mystery is not so insoluble. He believed in 
the higher Powers. He never shrank from putting 
his faith to the test, and on the whole, who can deny 
that for his country and for himself he has reason to 
rejoice in the verification of his working hypothesis ? 

















WALKING BY FAITH, NOT BY SIGHT. 

‘“* We walk by faith and not by sight,” he said once ; 
‘*and by no one so much as by those who are in poli- 
tics is this necessary.” It is the evidence of things 
not seen, the eternal principles, the great invisible 
moral sanctions that men are wont to call the laws of 
God, which alone supply a safe guide through this 
mortal wilderness. 

Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here ! 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world : see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn ! 













Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the Present’s lips repeated still ? 

In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable. 








Mr. Gladstone has never hesitated to counter at 
sharp right angles the passion and the fury of the 
day. Those who represent him as ever strong upon 
the stronger side willfully shut their eyes to half his 
history. He challenged Lord Palmerston over the 
Don Pacifico question, when the doctrine Civis Ro- 
manus Sum was in the first freshness of its glory, and 
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was believed to have wrecked himself almost as com- 
pletely as when in 1876 he countered even more reso- 
lutely the fantastic Jingoism of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It is easy for those who come after and enter into the 
spoils gained by sacrifices of which they themselves 
were incapable to describe the Bulgarian agitation as 
an astute party move. The party did not think so. 
Its leaders did not think so. Some of those who now 
halloo loud enough behind Mr. Gladstone were then 
bitter enough in their complaint that he had wrecked 
his party. One at least, who was constrained to say 
the other thing in public, made up for it by bitter and 
contemptuous cavilings in private. Now it is easy to 
see that Lord Beaconsfield was mistaken, and that 
Mr. Gladstone held the winning card all along. But 
no one knew it at the time when the card had to be 
played, certainly not Mr. Gladstone himself. He 
simply saw his duty a dead sure thing, and, like Jim 
Bludso on the burning boat, ‘“‘ He went for it there 
and then.” It turned up trumps, but no one knew 
how heavy were the odds against it save those who 
went through the stress and the strain of that testing 
and trying time by his side. 


ATHANASIUS CONTRA MUNDUM, 
s 


Mr. Gladstone has ao doubt been often and mar- 
velously successful. But sometimes, when he has 
been most right, he has been most hopelessly beaten. 
He was, by universal consent, right in opposing the 
absurd Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; he was also right in 
opposing the puerile bill to put down Ritualism; but. 
on both occasions he was powerless against the popu- 
lar frenzy. It might have been the same in his war- 
fare against Jingoism. The certainty of failure did 
not daunt him in his strenuous struggle, carried at 
times to the length of positive obstruction, against. 
the Divorce Bill. 

In these matters Mr. Gladstone does not calculate. 
When he sees clearly what ought to be done, he does 
it; and it is this habit of walking according to. the 
light that is given him, turning neither to the right. 
hand nor the left, that has given him his unique hold 
upon the minds and the imagination of his country- 
men. 

THE MIGHT OF HIS CONVICTIONS. 


Mr. Gladstone speaks with all the authority of a 
Pope who fully. believes in his own infallibility. He 
possesses the first of all qualifications for inspiring 
faith in others—an implicit faith in himself. The 
intense consciousness of his own absolute moral 
rectitude has its drawbacks no doubt; it occasionally 
leads, for instance, to the implied assumption that 
all men who differ from him must, without doubt,. 
perish everlastingly, not because of any wrath or in- 
dignation on his part, but merely because to oppose 
the will of one so supremely right approximates to 
the nature of the unpardonable sin, and reveals an 
innate depravity which merits the everlasting burn- 
ings. When newspapers and politicians oppose him 
he 1s not vexed ; he is only grieved that such good 
men should go so far astray, and sincerely hopes for 
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the day when the light will dawn upon their souls 
and they will understand how great a mistake they 
have made in opposing the schemes which he has de- 
vised for the alleviation of the sufferings of his race. 

In the August of 1885 Lord Aberdeen said : 

‘* Gladstone intends to be Prime Minister. He has 
great qualifications, but some serious defects; the 
chief, that when he has convinced himself, perhaps 
by abstract reasoning, of some view, he thinks that 
everyone else ought to see it at once as he does, and 
can make no allowance for differences of opinion.” 

One point in which Mr. Gladstone is subject to 
much misapprehension is the result of his exceeding 
conscientiousness. He is so over-accurate that he 
often seems not to be accurate at all. He is so care- 
ful to make the finest distinctions, to convey to a 
hair’s breadth his exact meaning, that sometimes he 
seems to be refining and quibbling, and creating loop- 
holes for escape at some future time. In reality, he 
always tells the truth exactly as he sees it; but he 
sees 1t so clearly and with such mathematical accuracy 
that to the ordinary man who never sees anything as 
it is, but only as it appears, the difference between 
what Mr. Gladstone sees and what Mr. Gladstone says 
he sees, is often quite inexplicable. 


HIS GIFTS OF EXPOSITION. 


Like all great orators Mr. Gladstone’s personality is 
more or less suffused among his hearers. It is a kind 
of hypnotism to which an audience temporarily suc- 
cumbs. In the House of Commons, except when con- 


cluding a great debate, that peculiar magnetic power 
is less plainly manifest than when he is swaying at 
will the fierce democracy. But for argumentative 
cogency and sledge-hammer cogency, some of his 
great Parliamentary performances are unrivaled. 

As an expositor of an intricate and involved subject 


Mr. Gladstone is a veritable genius. In his Budget 
speeches he made financial figures as fascinating as a 
fairy tale, and he could make even a speech on the 
Irish Land question interesting. As a sophist no one 
can beat him among living men. The marvelous 
subtlety of his intellect enables him to make what- 
ever cause he undertakes to defend appear for the time 
the only possible cause that a decent man could es- 
pouse. ‘‘ Heis plausible,” wrote a critic in 1838, ‘‘ even 
when most in error,” a characteristic which he has 
never lost ; and equally true is another observation of 
the same critic that, ‘‘ when it suits himself or his 
party, he can apply himself with the strictest close- 
ness to the real point at issue; when to evade the 
point is deemed most politic, no man can wander from 
it more widely.” Mr. Russell recalls that when an 
eminent man once asked Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘Do you 
ever feel nervous in public speaking ?” he replied, ‘‘ In 
opening a subject often, in reply never.” Some of his 
replies were masterpieces of vigorous argument and 
decisive logic. - One was the famous oration in which 
he demolished Mr. Disraeli’s Budget in December, 
1852: another was that in which he replied to Lord 
Palmerston on the Don Pacifico question ; but per- 
haps the most famous of all was that in which he 
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summed up the debate on the Franchise in reply to 
Mr. Lowe, in the memorable speech in which he 
warned his opponents, ‘‘ You cannot fight against the 
future. Time is on our side.” 


HIS DRAMATIC POWER. 


As an orator Mr. Gladstone has every grace but 
one. He has never cultivated the virtue of brevity. 
But in him this is no defect, for so sweet and silvern 
is his speech that his hearers regret when the stream 
ceases to flow. One quality which he possesses in 
eminent degree has hardly been sufficiently recognized 
as contributing to his success as an orator. He is a 
born actor. I have already referred to the marvelous 
flexibility of his features. He has indeed a speaking 
face. But it is not only in his countenance that you 
see his dramatic gift. He acts as he speaks. Not 
that he ventures into the region where southern ora- 
tors are alone at ease, but within the restricted limits 
of gesture and action allowed to an English speaker he 
is facile princeps. From the highest tragedy to the 
lightest comedy, and sometimes even to the broadest 
farce, Mr. Gladstone is everywhere at home. 

The mere physical endurance entailed by some of 
his great speeches is in itself wonderful. Mr. Glad- 
stone has repeatedly spoken three hours at the close of 
a long and exciting debate, which came on the heels 
of a day full of arduous and exhausting ministerial 
work. When he made the great Budget speech of 
1853, which established his reputation as a financier, 
he spoke five hours, and what is perhaps even more 
remarkable, his hearers followed him with unabated 
interest even to the end. 


RETROSPECT AND FORECAST, 


When I began to write this sketch I asked Mr. 
Gladstone if I might talk some points over with him, 
and in answer received a kind and characteristic reply. 
I naturally availed myself of the permission, and 
although our conversation was in no sense an 
interview, I may without indiscretion incorporate 
into this sketch some of the frequent observations 
which fell from Mr. Gladstone’s lips on that occasion. 
The previous evening he had been in the House 
pounding away with all his ancient vigor about the 
Mombasa Railway, but there was no trace of fatigue, 
nor did he seem to have aged much since I last met 
him by appointment on the eve of my departure for 
Rome. He was alert, vigorous, and full of his old 
fire and animation, confident as to the future, and 
full of complacency as to the past— with the cus- 
tomary and inevitable reserves and limitations. 


THE KEY TO HIS POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


I told him that I had been trying to make a diagram 
of his career in the shape of a gradually rising tide 
which submerged first one and then another peak, 
but that I had considerable difficulty in drawing the 
plan, for the church and finance had so many peaks. 
In some cases the dividing of the ways had been 
clearly traced, as, for instance, in the Irish Church 












































































-and in Home Rule, but how could we mark the 
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watersheds of different phases of thought through 


~which he had passed ? 


‘“‘They are numberless,” he said, ‘and all differ 


one from the other according to the subject. It is 


inevitable that this should beso. But there is one 
great fact which, as I often say, is the key to all these 
changes. I was educated to regard liberty as an 
evil; I have learned to regard it asa good. Thatisa 
formula which sufficiently explains all the changes of 
my political convictions. Excepting in that particu- 
Jar, I am not conscious of having changed much. 
I love antiquity, for instance, quite as much as I used 
to do. I have never been a lover of change, nor do I 
regard it as a good in itself; liberty, however, is a 
good in itself, and the growing recognition of that is 
the key to all these changes of which you speak.” 


THE BLACK SPOT ON THE SUN. 


Mr. Gladstone, although fairly well satisfied con- 
cerning political progress, is troubled and sore at heart 
about one matter. He entertains in all their ancient 
rigor his objections to Divorce. It is now past a 
quarter of a century since the Divorce Bill was car- 
ried in the face of his most resolute opposition. Mr. 
Russell, from whose admirable monograph on Mr. 
Gladstone I am constantly quoting, thus, summarizes 
the story: ‘‘ He spoke more than seventy times on the 
various stages of the Bill, endeavoring first to defeat 
it on the clear ground of principle, then to postpone 
it for more mature consideration, and when beaten 
in these attempts to purge it of its most glaringly 
offensive features.” I found that after a quarter of a 
century’s experience he was of the same opinion still, 
only, if possible, more so. ‘I hold to my old posi- 
tion,” he said; ‘‘ but,” he added, with great emphasis, 
“‘ although I admit, as we must admit, the enormous 
difficulties of the question, marriage seems to me a 
great mystery. It is one of the most wonderful 
things in the whole world, and when I think of it I 
always feel that we must fall back on the old saying, 
that marriages are made in heaven. Marriage is to 
me the most wonderful thing in the whole world. 
But,” he went on, becoming very grave, ‘‘ I must say 
that of late years in the upper circles of society, so far 
.as I have been able to observe the facts, and so far as 
I have been able to check them by the opinion of com- 
petent and impartial observers, there has been a very 
widespread change for the worse in this matter. That 
iis to say, the number of marriages which obviously 
turn out bad is greater now—much greater—than it 
was before. I do not say that this is entirely due to 
the Divorce Act. I recognize with gratitude that 
there has not been that great multiplication of di- 
vorce which we at one time anticipated, but the fact 
seems to me indisputable that, taking the higher 
classes, marriages are not made on such high princi- 
ples as they used to be. Take from 1832 to 1857, a 
quarter of a century, compare it with the following 
quarter of a century and you will find that the num- 
ber of conspicuously unhappy marriages has very con- 
siderably increased. It is a melancholy fact which I 














fear cannot be denied. I speak, of course, only of the 
society with which I am personally acquainted.” 

This, of course, if Mr. Gladstone is correct, is so 
serious as to counterbalance the gains in the political 
sphere, and it is the more remarkable inasmuch as this 
depravation of matrimony had gone on side by side 
with an unmistakable revival of spiritual religion in 
the Church. 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Gladstone has all his lifelong been so sedulous 
an opponent of swashbucklerism in all its moods and 
tenses that some of us have felt that he underesti- 
mated the providential mission of Britain in the af- 
fairs of the world. Whether or not Lord Salisbury 
believes in England as the old Elizabethans believed 
in England, there are very few even of the most de- 
voted disciples of Mr. Gladstone who feel that he 
shares the life and inspiration that come from a con- 
templation of the great réle which we have played, 
and are playing, in the history of the world. He made 
his début in that sphere by his great speech against - 
Lord Palmerston’s Civis Romanus Sum doctrine, and 
he has stuck to his text ever since. Somewhere, 
drowned in the great ocean of his speeches, there may 
be a passage in which Mr. Gladstone indulges in the 
proud swell of soul which every patriot must experi- 
ence when contemplating the position accorded to 
his country in the peopling, in the governing, and in 
the civilizing of the world, but it does not recur to 
the memory. Mr. Gladstone is usually so bent upon 
mortifying the Old Adam of national pride, that he 
has hardly time to devote a sentence to the expression 
of the awe and gratitude with which he recognizes 
the immense vocation of Britain in the outer world. 
‘* Well, you know,” he said, good humoredly, “if you 
have a son who is somewhat forward and is too self- 
complacent, and you have frequently to chide him 
for that, you do not like to increase his complacency 
by sounding his praises too much. You may allow it 
as a treat, but it ought not to be his daily bread. It 
is a mistake to think that this idea is exclusively Con- 
servative. It was quite the reverse. Lord Palmer- 
ston was almost alone in asserting it, while the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
were anti-Jingo to an extent almost inconceivable 
to-day. But I fully recognize that we have a great 
mission. The work of England has been great in the 
past, but it will be still greater in the future. Thisis 
true, I believe, in its broadest sense of the English- 
speaking world. I believe it is also true of England 
herself. I think that the part which England has to 
play, and the influence of England in the world will 
be even vaster in the future than it is to-day. England 
will be greater than she has ever been.” 


‘*THE TOO GREAT ORB OF OUR FATE.” 


Mr. Gladstone has always seemed to be too much 
awed by the responsibilities ever to have a thought 
for the glories of Empire. I remember in 1878 he 
had remarked to Mr. Baldwin Brown that one of the 
reasons that led him to deprecate any inordinate ex- 
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tension of the Empire was because he thought he saw 
a falling off in the morale of Indian Civil Service, 
that we did not nowadays breed such men as the 
Lawrences and others who had built up the fabric of 
our Eastern Empire, and had sustained it by their 
single-souled devotion to the welfare of India. He 
did not remember this when I recalled it to him, but 
he said: ‘‘ Whatever may be the case with the de- 
velopment of morale, I do not see the necessary 
development of brain power to enable us to cope 
with the vaster problems. I sometimes say,” he 
added, ‘‘that I do not see that progress in the de- 
velopment of the brain power which we ought to 
expect on the principles of orthodox Darwinian de- 
velopment; no doubt it isa slow process. But I do 
not see it at all. Ido not think we are stronger but 
weaker than the men of the middle ages. I would 
take it as low down as the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Themen of the sixteenth century were strong 
men, stronger in brain power than our men. Of 
course, I except Napoleon. There was a brain the 
strongest and most marvelous that was ever in a 
human skull. His intellect was colossal, I know none 
more powerful or immense.” 

It is curious to find how persistent Mr. Gladstone’s 
ideas are even in minor matters of detail. In this 
foreboding about the inadequate brain power of the 
race, he is exactly where he was fifty years ago. 
Writing to Bishop Wilberforce in 1838, he referred to 
this subject almost exactly as he did to me. 

While the art of politics from day to day embraces 
more and more vital questions, and enters into closer 
relations with the characters and therefore the des- 
tinies of men, there is, I fear, a falling away in the 
intellectual stature of the generation of men whose 
office it is to exercise that office for good. While 
public men are called by the exigencies of their posi- 
tion to do more and more, there seems to be in- the 
accumulation of business, the bewildering multiplica- 
tion of details, an indication of their probable ca- 
pacity to do less and less. 

How true this is no one knows better than the 
present government. What they do not see is that 
the only solution is to be found in decentralization— 
in other words, in such Home Rule as will relieve 
the central authorities of that ‘‘ bewildering multipli- 
cation of details” which at present almost absolutely 
preclude the taking of any wide outlook or statesman- 
like provision of the problems and necessities of the 
future. 


THE MAJORITY FOR HOME RULE, 


Mr. Gladstone has, of course, no doubt whatever 
as to the issue of the next general election. Let it 
come, soon or late, and the result will be the same. 
Nor does he fear that, however large his majority 
may be, it will be too large. ‘‘Only once,” he re- 
marked, ‘“‘have we had too large a majority. That 
was in 1833, immediately after the Reform Act. But 
even if we had as large a majority now, it would not 
fall to pieces of its own weight. The issue is now so 
clearly and sharply defined that there would be no 
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danger of disintegration, excepting, of course, from 
causes which would be equally potent if the majority 
were smaller.” After that—well, that question did 
not come under the category of facts, but it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Gladstone is keenly alive to the coming 
questions. 


AS A STATESMAN IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Gladstone as a statesman has done several nota- 
ble things at home and abroad, to live in history. 
He has contributed more than any single man with 
a pen and a voice has done, to create Italy and to de- 
stroy the dominion of the Turk in Europe. As Prime 
Minister or Plenipotentiary, has enlarged Greece, 
transferred Corfu, and established British influence 
in Egypt. He has familiarized the public with the 
idea of the European concert, not merely as for de- 
bate but for action, and has maintained in times of 
the greatest stress and storm that Russia was not out- 
side the pale of human civilization or of Liberal sym- 
pathy. In Imperial politics he has constantly con- 
demned the strong creed of the swashbuckler. He 
has annexed New Guinea, North Borneo, and Bechu- 
analand, but he has sedulously condemned every ex- 
tension of the empire that was not forced upen us by 
inexorable necessity. He has cleared out of Afghan- 
istan and retreated from the Transvaal. He estab- 
lished the great precedent of the Alabama arbitration, 
and was the first British statesman to recognize that 
in the future the United States will supersede Great 
Britain as the most powerful of the English speaking 
communities. If he has not exactly belittled the 
Colonies, he has never cracked them up, and he has 
always and everywhere preached the doctrine of al- 
lowing them to go their own way. He is a home- 
keeping Scot, whose sympathies have never really 
strayed far beyond these islands except in the case of 
those nations struggling and rightly struggling to be 
free. 

STATESMANSHIP IN HOME AFFAIRS, 


At home his chief exploits have been the reform of 
the tariff, the establishment of free trade, and the 
repeal of the paper duty. He was the real author of 
the extension of the franchise to the workmen of the 
towns, and the actual author of the enfranchisement 
of the rural householder. He established secret vot- 
ing, and agreed to give effect to the Tory demand for 
single-member constituencies. It was in his admin- 
istration that the first Education Act was passed, and 
that purchase in the army was abolished. He has 
done his share in the liberation of labor from the 
Combination Laws, in the emancipation of the Jews 
and in the repeal of University Tests. He first taught 
the democracy, by the great object lesson of his Irish 
Land Act, that the so-called cast-iron laws of political 
economy could be banished to Saturn, and that the 
whole power and resources of the Imperial State could 
be employed to set poor men up in business on their 
own account. He was the first to disestablish and 
disendow a National Church, and to compel the Brit- 
ish public to consider the feasibility of establishing 
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subordinate and statutory parliaments within the 
British Isles. Over and above all else he the scholar, 
the statesman and the Nestor of Parliamentary tradi- 
tion, was the first to bring the most difficult and deli- 
cate questions of foreign policy to the rude but de- 
cisive test of the mass meeting, and transferred the 
motive force of the British State from Parliament to 
the platform. 
HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 


A nobleman, a scholar, and a great personal friend 
of Mr. Gladstone, wrote in 1887 the following com- 
parative study of his place in history:—‘*‘ Among the 
great English statesmen whose figures will loom large 
through the dusk of departed centuries William 
Ewart Gladstone will occupy a leading place. Chat- 
ham could inspire a nation with his energy, but com- 
pared with Gladstone he was poorly furnished both 
with knowledge and ideas. Fox, who probably most 
resembles him as a debater, had never an opportunity 
of proving in office whether he possessed any talents 
for administration. Pitt, as the strongest Minister 
who probably ever directed the destinies of his coun- 
try, has left no monument of legislation by which he 
can be remembered. Canning was a Foreign Minis- 
ter, and nothing else. Sir Robert Peel, whom Mr. 
Gladstone recognizes as his master, although an es- 
timable administrator, a useful debater, and a com- 
petent tactician, never showed any trace of the divine 
spark of genius which reveals itself at every turn in 
Mr. Gladstone’s character. It would perhaps be too 
much to say that posterity will regard him as uniting 
the highest merits of all his predecessors without 
their drawbacks. But he alone combines the elo- 
quence of Fox, the experience of Chatham, the cour- 
age of Pitt, with the financial and administrative 
capacity of Sir Robert Peel, and combines all those 
qualities with a many-sided catholicity of mind to 
which none of the others could lay claim. 


HIS FOREIGN CONTEMPORARIES, 


‘If we extend the comparison to Mr. Gladstone’s 
foreign contemporaries, his great position is hardly 
less conspicuous. Among the statesmen of our cen- 
tury it would be unfair to compare him with Bis- 
marck, who belongs to a different order of ideas, and 
whose life has been passed outside the atmosphere of 
Constitutions and Parliaments. Cavour, Thiers and 
Guizot are men with whom Mr. Gladstone can be 
compared either for the work which they accom- 
plished, the speeches which they made, or for width 
and subtlety of mind, but none of them, not even ex- 
cepting Cavour, will figure so prominently in the his- 
tory of our times. More than any single Englishman 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence has been operative in 
Europe. It was he whose fateful words brought 
down the avalanche of the revolution upon the de- 
crepit Bourbons of Italy. It was the lightning of his 
speech which dealt the deathblow to Turkish domin- 
ions in the Balkan Peninsula, and it was his action 
which equally in matters of arbitration, of the Euro- 
pean concert, and of foreign policy generally, first 


familiarized the mind of mankind with the concep- 
tion of statesmanship based on moral principle as op- 
posed to the mere expediencies of self-interest. 


A LINK BETWEEN TWO ERAS, 


‘* Commanding as is Mr. Gladstone’s position among 
English and foreign statesmen for the quality of his 
work, it is no less remarkable for the length of his 
public life and the wide range of his public action. 
Full of energy as an octogenarian, he was already in 
the thick of the fight when most of those who read 
these lines were in their cradles. His career bridges 
the gulf which would otherwise yawn between the 
Oxford of Manning and Newman and Liddon, and 
the democracy which Mr. Chamberlain himself now 
finds too advanced. He is the link between the old 
order and the new, standing, as it were, between the 
living and the dead—the living democracy of the fut- 
ure, and the dying castes and hierarchies of the past. 
A buoyant confidence in the progressive development 
of the destinies of mankind is so rarely combined 
with a reverent and grateful appreciation of the tra- 
ditions and institutions of the past that this alone 
will suffice to distinguish Mr. Gladstone in the great 
muster-roll of English statesmen.” 


GLADSTONE AND BURKE. 

Some years ago the Rev. Canon Maccoll, in course 
of conversation with a distinguished public man, of 
moderate Conservative opinions, remarked that if he 
had to write a history of British statesmen he would 
put Burke first and Gladstone second. ‘* Would 
you?” said his friend, ‘‘I would put Gladstone first 
and Burke second. You are right in bracketing them. 
They have more in. common than any other two states- 
men that can be named. They are alike in their hold 
of first principles, in the philosophic and theologi- 
cal vein which runs through their politics, in the pas- 
sion and fervor of their advoc&cy, in the range and 
variety of their knowledge, in the genuine consistency 
which underlies all superficial inconsistencies. But 
Gladstone is superior to Burke as an orator and de- 
bater. He is equally at home and equally effective in 
addressing the House of Commons, an academic as- 
sembly, a religious meeting, or an ignorant multitude. 
Burke’s speeches are splendid to read, but the finest 
of them all—that on American taxation—emptied the 
House of Commons. And who can imagine Glad- 
stone breaking down in addressing a crowd of under- 
graduates, as Burke did in his rectorial address to the 
students of Glasgow University? Gladstone is also 
superior to Burke in his large grasp of principles, 
combined with extraordinary skill in the manage- 
ment of details. Burke could not have kept up the 
attention and interest of the House of Commons for 
hours as he led them through a wilderness of financial 
figures.” 

HIS GOOD WORK IN ITALY AND THE EAST. 


No British minister since Canning, said the Rev. 
Canon Malcolm Maccoll, has left such wide and last- 
ing influence on foreign affairs as Mr. Gladstone. 
There is not an Italian wha does not regard him, next 
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to Cavour, as the most potent factor in the unifica- 
tion of Italy. It happened to a British traveler in 
Rome in the spring of 1874 to breakfast with a Roman 
Cardinal and dine with some Italian statesmen (Min- 
ghetti was then Premier) on the same day. ‘‘ We re- 
joice,” said the Cardinal, ‘‘at Mr. Gladstone’s down- 
fall. Next to Cavour, if next, he is the founder of 
the Italian kingdom. His pamphlet, more than any 
other cause, destroyed the kingdom of the Two. Sici- 
lies, and opened the floodgates of the revolution which 
has robbed the Pope of his patrimony and temporal 
power.” ‘‘ We grieve,” said an Italian Minister in 
the evening, ‘“‘ over Mr. Gladstone’ s expulsion from 
office; for next to Cavour we are indebted to him for 
the liberation of Italy.” In Greece, too, and in Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and the European provinces of Tur- 
key, it is Mr. Gladstone’s policy that has prevailed. 
And, curiously enough, it was as a supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone that Lord Salisbury made his first impor- 
tant speech on foreign policy. The occasion was Mr. 
Gladstone’s motion (in 1858) in favor of the union of 
the Roumanian Principalities. Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Disraeli joined their forces against him, arguing 
that a united Roumania would inevitably become a 
Russian province. ‘‘If you want a bulwark against 
despotism,” said Mr. Gladstone in reply, ‘t there is no 
rampart like the breasts of free men.” The sentiment 
was ridiculed at the time by the Palmerstonian school 
of foreign policy. Who ridicules it now? 


A CURIOUS JUDGMENT. 


We have all grown so accustomed to regard Mr. 
Gladstone as the ‘‘ Past Master” in theart of rousing 
the populace and awaking the enthusiasm of the 
masses, that it requires an effort of memory to recall 
the fact that twenty years ago shrewd observers were 
inclined to doubt Mr. Gladstone’s ability to take a 
first place in English politics, owing to his alleged 
lack of the very cuales which now pre-eminently 
distinguish him. It is said of Sir James Stephen that 
he one day remarked to Lord Blachford, at a time 
when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Lord Palmerston’s Government, that ‘‘ Gladstone 
would never be able to fill the place of his chief, 
inasmuch as he was deficient in that pugnacity 
which is necessary to rouse popular enthusiasm.” 
This, however, is but characteristic of much else. 
The Dictator Gladstone of to-day is an altogether 
different person from the financial Gladstone who 
made marvelous budgets twenty or thirty years ago. 
It was not until 1866, after his famous declaration 
about the franchise and our own flesh and blood, that 
he began to develop those gifts which have since made 
him supreme ruler of the empire. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MAGNANIMITY. 


It has always been the rule among our public men 
—long may it last !—to exclude political antagonism 
from the sphere of private life. Nobody was more 


ready than Mr. Gladstone to defend in private a 
political opponent with whom he may have been a 
few hours before in hot conflict. 


He has always 
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maintained, for example, that Lord Beaconsfield was 
a man devoid of personal animosities, and he has 
often in private expressed his admiration of his de- 
votion to his wife, his loyalty to his race, and ‘his 
splendid parliamentary pluck.” The moment he 
heard of his great rival’s death he telegraphed to Lord 
Rowton an offer of a public funeral. Once when 
Lord Salisbury was somewhat violently attacked in 
his presence, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘“‘I do not: believe 
that Salisbury is at all governed by political ambi- 
tion. I believe him to be perfectly honest, and I can 
never think very unkindly of him since the day I first 
saw him, a bright boy in red petticoats, playing with 
his mother.” 
HIS CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


There has probably never been so laboriously con- 
scientious a distributer of ecclesiastical Crown pat- 
ronage as Mr. Gladstone. In his ecclesiastical 
appointments he never took politics into consider- 
ation. A conspicuous instance of this may be men- 
tioned. When it was rumored that he intended to 
recommend Dr. Benson the present Archbishop for 
the vacant See of Canterbury, a political supporter 
called to remonstrate with him, Mr. Gladstone 
begged to know the ground of his objection. ‘‘ The 
Bishop of Truro is a strong Tory,” was the answer ; 
‘*but that is not all. He has joined Mr. Raikes’s 
election committee at Cambridge; and it was only 
last week that Raikes made a violent personal attack 
upon yourself.” - ‘‘Do you know,” replied Mr, Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ that you have just supplied me with a strong 
argument in Dr. Benson’s favor, for, if he had been 
a worldly man or self-seeker, he would not have done 
anything so imprudent.” 


A NONCONFORMIST IDOL. 


Although he sympathized more or less with the Non- 
conformists, who were struggling against the appli- 
cation of university tests and other disabilities, it was 
not until 1876 that he really discovered the true relig- 
ious work of the English Nonconformists. The way 
in which the Congregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, and 
Unitarians rallied to the standard raised in the cause 
of Bulgarian nationality effected a great change in 
the attitude of his mind in relation to his Dissenting 
fellow-countrymen. He entertained the leading Non- 
conformist ministers at breakfast, and the fidelity and 
devotion of Nonconformists generally to the Bulgarian 
cause left on his mind an impression which has only 
deepened with the lapse of time. The extent to which 
this influences him may be gathered from the reply 
which he made to Dr. Déllinger whilst that learned 
divine was discussing with him the question of Church 
and State. Dr. Déllinger was expressing his surprise 
that Mr. Gladstone could possibly coquette in any 
way with the party that demanded the severance of 
Church and State in either Wales or Scotland. It was 
to him quite incomprehensible that a statesman who 
held so profoundly the idea of the importance of relig- 
ion could make his own a cause whose avowed object 
was to cut asunder the Church from the State. Mr. 
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Gladstone listened attentively to Dr. Déllinger’s re- 

marks, and then, in an absent kind of way, said, ‘‘ But 

you forget how nobly the Nonconformists supported 

me at the time of the Eastern Question.” The blank 

look of amazement on Dr. Déllinger’s face showed 

the wide difference between the standpoint of the 

politician and the ecclesiastic. 


HIS RESPECT FOR THE NONCON’S CONSCIENCE, 


Mr. Gladstone never displayed more respect for the 
Nonconformists than when, in deference to their 
earnest representation, he risked the great split in the 
Home Rule ranks that followed his repudiation of 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Gladstone’s action in that affair is 
too recent to need recapitulation here. Mr. Gladstone 
never made the slightest pretence about the matter. If 
the Nonconformists had been as passive as the Church- 
men the famous letter about the Irish leadership 
would never have been written. He merely acted, as 
he himself stated, as the registrar of the moral tem- 
perature which made Mr. Parnell impossible. He 
knew the men who are the Ironsides of his party too 
well not to understand that if he had remained silent 
the English Home Rulers would have practically 
ceased to exist. He saw the need, rose to the 
occasion and cleared the obstacle which would other- 
wise have been a fatal impediment to the success of 
his course. Mr. Gladstone is a practical statesman, 
and with some instinct divined the inevitable. 


AT WORK AND AT PLAY, 


Mr. Gladstone is one of the most unwearying of 
workers. Whether at work or at play he is always on 
the go. The coil of that tremendous energy never 
seems to run down. He is always doing something or 
other, and even when he is talking he is acting, using 
every muscle of the body to express and empha- 
size his ideas. He is singularly free from one great 
defect of his qualities. Most men who possess the 
keenness of intellect and the activity of mind which 
distinguish him would have so many irons in the fire 
that they would be perpetually in confusion. The 
instinct of order is easily crushed beneath the enormous 
multiplicity of ever increasing interests. To the man 
who has only one or two things to think about there 
is no difficulty in being orderly and methodical, but 
when a person is thinking about everything, and 
hardly an hour passes that does not supply fresh 
food for reflection, or utter a clamorous demand for 
activity ; then, indeed, the instinct of order needs to 
be very strongly developed if everything does not fall 
into inextricable confusion. With Mr. Gladstone 
the principle of order is sufficiently strong to hold its 
own against the inrush of all the teeming ideas and 
unending duties which crowd upon him from every 
quarter. No person is more neat and methodical, 
and throughout the whole of his ministerial career he 
has always left his papers and his Department in 
apple-pie order. It was the same thing in his private 


affairs. He undertook the management of the Glynne 
estate, which had fallen into considerable confusion 
—his father-in-law not having been in any sense a 
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man of business—and soon reduced that chaos to 
order. As Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in every 
department of State in which he has had anything to 
do, he has left behind him a tradition for order, sim- 
plicity, and regularity. 


HOW HE TRAINED HIS WIFE. 


Mrs, Gladstone, although in many respects an ideal 
wife, was never able to approach her husband in the 
methodical and business-like arrangement of her af- 
fairs. Shortly after their wedding the story runs 
that Mr. Gladstone seriously took in hand the tuition 
of his handsome young wife in bookkeeping, and Mrs. 
Gladstone applied herself with diligence to the unwel- 
come task. Some time after she came down in tri- 
umph to her husband to display her domestic accounts 
and her correspondence, all docketed in a fashion 
which she supposed would excite the admiration of 
her husband. Mr. Gladstone cast his eye over the 
results of his wife’s labor, and exclaimed in despair: 
‘*You have done them all wrong from beginning to 
end!” His wife, however, has been so invaluable a 
helpmeet in other ways that it seems somewhat in- 
vidious to recall that little incident. She had other 
work to do, and she wisely left the accounts to her 
husband and his private secretaries. 


HIS PRIVATE SECRETARIES, 


Mr. Gladstone reduced to perfection the science of 
getting a maximum of work out of his private secre- 
taries. When Prime Minister Mr. Gladstone kept 
three private secretaries constantly going, and the 
whole business of the office went with the precision 
and regularity of a machine. The two chief features 
of Mr. Gladstone’s system were—first, that every- 
thing passed through Downing Street, and that all 
papers were kept there; and, secondly, that his chief 
secretary was informed of everything that was going. 
The first essential of a private secretary is to have 
plenty of pigeon-holes, and Mr. Gladstone used to 
keep six nests of pigeon-holes constantly going. One, 
for instance, was set apart for all letters relating to 
the Church and to questions of preferment, a matter 
which gave Mr. Gladstone an infinitely greater 
amount of trouble than any one outside the inner 
circle could conceive. Four of the other nests were 
appropriated to special subjects, while the sixth was 
set aside as a kind of general rubbish-heap, into which 
all letters of a rubbishy description were summarily 


consigned. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTERS. 


All Mr. Gladstone’s own letters were copied. If 
Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter from the House of Com- 
mons to Lord Granville in the House of Lords, it was 
sent round to Downing Street before it was delivered, 
and where it would be copied, so that Mr. Gladstone’s 
biographers, when the time comes for writing his 
biography, will find several volumes of his corre- 
spondence carefully copied out in a legible hand in 
strict chronological order, and the whole carefully in- 
dexed. His secretaries’ letters were seldom copied, 
the only record kept of the latter being Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s memorandum of instructions on the docket. 
Rubbishy letters were taken to him once a week by 
the secretary with an endorsement showing how they 
had been answered. By this means Mr. Gladstone is 
able to go through hundreds of letters in a quarter of 
an hour 

In addition to the six nests of pigeon-holés which 
were kept going from day to day there were series of 
historical pigeon-holes which were fed from the others 
by a system of periodical weedings, but so carefully 
has the system been elaborated that Mr. Gladstone 
could at any moment lay his hand on any paper that 
had come before him at any time since first he entered 
office. Therein Mr. Gladstone differs very much 
from the late Mr. Forster, whose papers were often 
in confusion, and who would have been hopelessly in- 
volved in a maze of difficulties if he had ever at- 
tempted to get through one-half the work which Mr. 
Gladstone performs with hardly an effort. 


A TERRIBLE MEMORY. 


All the elaborate apparatus of pigeon-holes would 
have been useless had it not been combined with a 
phenomenally retentive memory. Mr. Gladstone not 
only remembers everything, but also knows where 
every fact can be verified. The whole of his facts are 
carefully tabulated and drawn up ready for instant 
mobilization, and although he has forgotten probably 
more than all his colleagues have ever learned, he 
still possesses a store of accurate and detailed infor- 
mation concerning almost every conceivable subject 
to which none of them can lay claim. It is this ter- 
rible memory of his, and not any overbearing imperi- 
ousness of manner, which makes him so absolute in 
his own Cabinet. Woe be to the luckless Minister 
who in Cabinet ventures to suggest to Mr. Gladstone 
that Sir Robert Peel or any one else has laid down a 
precedent which does not fit with the course which 
Mr, Gladstone is bent upon adopting. In his bland- 
est tones Mr. Gladstone will remark that he thinks 
his colleague is slightly mistaken, inasmuch as he re- 
members discussing the very matter with Sir Robert 
Peel; then he illustrates the discussion by some little 
incident which shows the precedent invoked to have 
had an altogether different meaning to that attached 
to it. If his colleague still persists, Mr. Gladstone 
will pencil a note to his private secretary, asking him 
to produce at once a written memorandum of the 
conversation in question, which he will find in such 
and such a pigeon-hole of such and such a year, and 
in five minutes the memorandum is to hand, com- 
pletely bearing out in every particular Mr. Gladstone’s 
version of the case, and utterly discomforting the 
Minister who has ventured to contend with “the man 
with the terrible memory.” One such experience is 
sufficient to fill his colleagues with an awe which they 
are unable to shake off. Mr. Chamberlain is not a 
timid man, and he stood to his guns fairly well in his 
first Cabinet ; but he could never shake off the dread 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s eagle eye and super 
human memory inspire all those who have ventured 
to cross swords with him in debate. 


AN ECONOMIST OF MOMENTS. 


No one believes more than Mr. Gladstone in taking 
care of the odds and ends and fringes of time. The 
amount of correspondence that he gets through in the 
odd fragments of leisure which would otherwise pass 
unutilized, exceeds the total correspondence of most 
of his contemporaries. Lord Granville’s correspond- 
ence, for instance, used to be comfortably got through 
by his private secretary in a single hour, Mr. Glad- 
stone does a great deal of his own correspondence, and 
his autograph 1s probably more familiar than is that 
of any English statesman. He did a great deal to 
popularize the post-card, for no one could appreciate 
more than he the advantage of that economizer of 
time and abbreviator of formality. The little pad on 
which he could be seen writing during his term of 
office in the House of Commons on his knee, enabled 
him to work off a mass of correspondence, which most 
men in his position would have regarded as wholly 
impossible. 

MENTAL SHUNTING. 


Another enormous advantage which Mr. Gladstone 
possesses for the dispatch of business is that he is 
capable of entirely changing the current of thought. 
Nothing preoccupies him longer than he chooses to 
allow it to preoccupy him. His head seems to be 
built in water-tight compartments, and after tiring 
the lobe of the brain which deals with Ireland he will 
turn off the tap for Irish affairs and plunge headlong 
into ecclesiasticism or ceramics or archeology or any 
other subject in which he may at the moment be 
interested. ‘‘ There are always so many interesting 
things,” he said long ago, ‘‘ with which to occupy 
your mind ; the difficulty is only in making a choice.” 
But whatever the subject is on which he is engaged, 
he devotes himself to it thoroughly, nor does any 
specter of the preceding subject divert his attention 
from that in which he is actually engaged. What- 
ever he does he does with his might, and does it with 
such concentration as to leave no room for thinking 
about anything else. 


WHY HE FELLS TREES, 


But think about something he must, for a mind so 
active will never dose off into lethargy excepting 
when he is asleep, and it was this necessity of finding 
some means for gaining complete mental rest which 
led him to cultivate the felling of timber. In all 
other modes of exercise there is room for thinking; 
cricket, football, riding, driving—in almost all of 
these there are spells during which the mind can for- 
get the immediate object and revert to the subject 
from which it is necessary to havea complete change. 
In chopping down a tree you have not time to think 
of anything excepting where your next stroke will 
fall. The whole attention is centred upon the blows 
of the axe, and as the chips fly this way and that Mr. 
Gladstone is as profoundly absorbed in laying the axe 
at the proper angle at the right cleft of the trunk as 
ever he was in replying to the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the course of a critical debate. 
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HIS CAPACITY FOR SLEEP. 


Finally, Mr. Gladstone possesses the enormous gift 
of being able to sleep. All his life long he has been a 
sound sleeper. It used to be said that he hada faculty 
which was possessed by Napoleon Boyaparte of com- 
manding sleep at will, and whats still rarer of waking 
up instantly in full possession of every faculty. Some 
people can go tosleep soon, but they take some time to 
awake. Mr. Gladstone, it used to be said, was capable 
of sitting down in a chair, covering his face witha hand- 
kerchief, and going to sleep in thirty seconds ; and after 
sleeping’ for thirty minutes or an hour, as the case 
might be, waking up as bright as ever, all drowsiness 
disappearing the moment he opened his eyes. During 
all Mr. Gladstone’s career he has never lost his sleep 
excepting once, and that was during the troubles that 
arose about Egypt and General Gordon. Then he 
slept badly, and for the first time it was feared that 
he would not be able to maintain the burden of office. 
He never suffers himself to be cheated of sleep. ‘‘ In 
the most exciting political crisis,” he once told a vis- 
itor, ‘‘1 dismiss current matters entirely from my 
mind when I go to bed, and will not think of them 
till 1 get up in the morning. I told Bright this, and 
he said, ‘ That’s all very well for you, but my way is 
exactly the reverse. I think over all my speeches in 
bed.’” Seven hours sleep is Mr. Gladstone’s fixed al- 
lowance, ‘‘and,” he added, with a smile, ‘‘I should 
like to have eight. I hate getting up in the morning, 
and hate it the same every mornixg. But one can do 
everything by habit, and when I have had my seven 
hours sleep my habit is to get up.” | 


IN HEALTH. 


Sir Andrew Clark, who has been his physican for 
years, says that he has no more docile patient than Mr. 
Gladstone. The moment he is really laid up he goes 
to bed and remains there until he recovers. Heisa 
great believer in the virtues of lying in bed when you 
are ill. You keep yourself at an equable temperature 
and avoid the worries and drudgery of every-day life, 
and being in bed is a perfectly good pretext for avoid- 
ing the visits of the multitude of people whose room is 
better than their company. Mr. Gladstone has en- 
joyed singularly good health from his youth upward. 
Like Mrs. Gladstone he has hardly had a day’s illness 
since he was married. He has lost less time from ill- 
health than almost any prominent politician. 


HOW HE GETS THROUGH HIS WORK, 


Mr. Gladstone is a kind of steam-engine on two 
legs, with heart of fire and lungs of steel, pursuing his 
unhasting and unresting way at a pace which leaves 
all other men far behind. His distinguishing charac- 
teristics as a man of business are: First, an instinct 
of order that is dominant. Secondly, an immense 
faculty for eliciting the best services which secretar- 
ies and adjunctscan render. Thirdly, a phenomenally 
retentive memory. Fourthly, an immense faculty of 
concentration, and of diverting his thoughts from any 
subject at will; and lastly, a great faculty for sleep. 
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He generally retires to rest when in the country at 
eleven o’clock and reappears about seven. Add to 
all this a constitution of steel, and a digestion that 
nothing seems to upset, and you have some explana- 
tion of the amount of work which Mr. Gladstone is 
able to get through in the course of a day. 


HIS METHOD OF READING. 

Mr. Gladstone usually has three books in reading at: 
the same time, and changes from one to the other, when 
his mind has reached the limit of absorption. This is 
a necessary corrective to the tendency to think only 
of one thing at one time, which sometimes in politics 
leads him to neglect that all-around survey of the 
situation which is indispensable to a Prime Minister. 
He complains sometimes that his memory 1s no longer 
quite so good as it used to be, but although that may 
be true, it is still twice as good as anybody else’s, for 
Mr. Gladstone has an extraordinary faculty of not 
only remembering those things he ought to remem- 
ber, but for forgetting those things it is useless for 
him to remember. His mind is thus unencumbered 
with any unnecessary top-hamper, and he can always, 
so to speak, lay his hand upon anything the moment 
he wants it. This retentive memory was no doubt 
born with him, but it has been largely developed by 
the constant habit of taking pains. When he reads a 
book he does so pencil in hand, marking off on the mar- 
gin those passages which he wishes to remember, 
querying those about which he is in doubt, and put- 
ting a cross opposite those which he disputes. At the 
end of a volume he constructs a kind of index of his 
own which enables him to refer to those things he 
wishes to remember in the book. 


HIS GREATNESS, 


Not, indeed, for naught and in vain has this great 
life been lived openly before all men, an object lesson 
unequaled in our time, of loftiness of aim, of integ- 
rity of purpose, and of unfaltering faith in God and 
trust in man. He has taught us that it is the high- 
souled man who has the greatest power, even over 
the poorest and most ignorant of the toilers of the 
world; that supreme capacity in Parliament is com- 
patible with the most simple-hearted devotion; and 
that the most adroit and capable of statesmen can be 
at the same time as chivalrous and heroic as any of 
the knights of Arthur’s Table Round. Amid the 
crowd of contemporary statesmen, he towers like a 
son of Anak above all his compeers. 

In mind, in heart, in soul, in everything, excepting 
physique, he isa giant. Beside him there is not any 
who can even be considered as a rival, and after him 
there cometh, as yet, no one with shoulders broad 
enough to bear his mantle. As Canon Liddon said to 
me as we drove one summer morning round the slopes 
of Benvoirlich, whose distant summit was hidden 
from our eyes by our nearness to its base, ‘‘ That 
mountain reminds me of Mr. Gladstone. We shall 
never know how great he is while we are with him. 
After he 1s gone we shall begin to discover how vastly 
he towers over all the men of his generation.” 
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CHRISTIANITY AN EVOLUTION. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Notable Position. 


T was a happy decision which placed Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s lecture on ‘‘ The Evolution of Christian- 

ity ” in the first pages of the first volume of the New 
World. Aside from the value of the paper as a 
scholarly essay, there are not a few thinkers in whom 
it has inspired a deep sense of gratitude to its author. 
’ Dr. Abbott begins with Professor Le Conte’s defini- 
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tion of evolution: ‘‘ Continuous progressive change 
according to certain laws and by means of resident 
forces” assuming, with the scientific world, the truth 
of evolution, of the orderly development of life from 
lower to higher forms, the writer’s task is to show 
that Christianity—‘ the life of God in the soul of 
man”—is subject to this universal law of develop- 
ment; in other words that it is a living, growing 
thing, and no dead collection of precepts. 

“There are in Professor Le Conte’s definition of 


evolution, three terms. Evolution is first a continu- 
ous progressive change; second, according to certain 
laws; third, by means of resident forces. Each of 
these elements enters into and characterizes the de- 
velopment of Christianity. Christianity has been 
not a fixed and unchanging factor, but a life, subject. 
to a continuous progressive change; this change has 
been not lawless, irregular and unaccountable, but 
according to certain laws, fixed and inviolable, and 
never violated, though by no means well understood; 
and the cause of this change or these 
changes has been a force, not foreign to 
man himself, but residing in him. Thus 
Christianity, whether regarded as an institu- 
tional, an intellectual, a social or a moral 
life, has exemplified the law of evolution.” 
This does not explain the origin of 
Christianity; evolution does not tell how 
life began. ‘‘ Life antedates all progress ; 
and evolution only traces progress.” So 
while the Christian evolutionist may not 
look to his theory to tell him how these 
spiritual forces became resident in man, he 
knows that they are there, and ‘he will 
expect to find modern Christianity more 
complex than primitive Christianity. For 
the purpose of this comparison,” says Dr. 
Abbott, “I do not go back of Bethlehem : 
Then the confession ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God,’—now the Epis- 
copal Thirty-nine Articles, the Methodist 
Episcopal Twenty-four Articles, or the 
Westminster Confession of Faith of Thirty- 
three Chapters, with their numerous sub- 
sections ; then the simple supper-talk with 
the twelve friends, met in a fellowship 
sanctified by prayer and love—now an 
elaborate altar, jeweled vestments, pealing 
organ, kneeling and awe-stricken wor- 
shipers; then meetings from house to house 
for prayer, Christian praise and instruction 
in the simpler facts of the Master’s life and 
the fundamental principles of his Kingdom 
—now churches with preachers, elders, 
bishops, sessions, presbyteries, councils, 
associations, missionary boards; then a 
prayer breathing the common wants of 
universal humanity in a few simple petitions 
—now an elaborate ritual appealing to ear and 
eye and imagination, by all the accessories which 
art and music and historic association combined 
can confer; then a brotherhood in Jerusalem, 
with all things in common and a board of dea- 
cons to see that all were fed and none were surfeited— 
now a brotherly love making its way, in spite of self- 
ishness, toward the realization of that brotherhood of 
humanity which is as yet only a dream of poets. 
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Nevertheless he will expect to find the Christianity of 
the nineteenth century, despite its failures and defects, 
better intellectually, organically, morally and spiritu- 
ally, than the Christianity of the first century.” 

Nor does this onward movement of the great spirit- 
ual development need to be entirely smooth, never 
halting, to consistently sustain Dr. Abbott’s beautiful 
thought. On the contrary, the scientists will point 
out many cases of arrested development, of retrogres- 
sion, in material life, and so it is with the wonderful 
tree which has grown from the mustard seed. 

The doctrine of Christian evolution, the significance 
of which it would be a work of supererogation for the 
reviewer to point out, has found opponents alike 
among agnostics and orthodox divines. Dr. Abbott, 
selecting Macaulay and Dean Burgon as respective 
representatives of these classes of enemies, takes them 
on their own ground, and appeals to the Bible as 
authority on the dispute whether Christianity bea 
dead and fixed thing or a living and progressive prin- 
ciple. H finds everywhere, in the Book of Books, 
promise, of Some one to come, of evil to be triumphed 
over, in the future. 

‘‘Tf Lord Macaulay and Dean Burgon were right, 
if ‘ theology does not admit of progress,’ Moses could 
not have added to Abraham’s call the clearer words 
of the Ten Commandments, nor David supplanted the 
‘Tabernacle with preparations for a Temple, nor the 
prophets of exile have encouraged the organization of 
the synagogues, nor the Master substituted the Ser- 
mon on the Mount for the Mosaic Law, nor Paul have 


completed the wisdom of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
with the diviner and profounder wisdom of the Epis- 
tles to the Romans and to the Ephesians.” 

The Bible itself, Dr. Abbott believes, is not a col- 
lection of all truth simplified to save man the trouble 


and strife of the search for truth. If it strikes the 
scales from his eyes, it is that he may look for him- 
self, not to force vision upon him. And a creed is, 
or should be, not an inorganic thing, but a seed. “It 
is to be planted, and what comes from the planting 
‘will depend as much on the soil in which it is planted 
as on the seed itself. 

‘‘ The belief, then, that the Christian religion is a 
divine life is not inconsistent with the belief that it is 
an evolution; for evolution offers no explanation of 
the nature or origin of life, it only explains life’s proc- 
ess. The belief that the Bible is a revelation from 
God is not inconsistent with the belief that the Chris- 
tian religion is an evolution; for revelation is nota 
final statement of truth crystallized into dogma, but a 
gradual and progressive unveiling of the mind that it 
may perceive truth clearly and receive it vitally.” 


‘The Church and the Labor Movement.—Mr. W. 
H. Wilkins has an article in the Newbery House 
Magazine for April, in which he appeals to the 
Church of England to grapple with the labor prob- 
Jem. 

He says: ‘ There is a great opportunity before our 
National Church—a greater than any since the days 
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of the Methodist Revival of the last century. Will 
she miss it as she missed that golden chance; or will 
she avail herself of it, utilizing these new-born ener- 
gies and enthusiasms, and, proving to all the world 
that the Church of England is the Church of the 
English people? That is the alternative I propose to 
consider. The labor question is emphatically the 
question of the hour. The air is rife with strikes and 
rumors of strikes, with conflicts of labor against cap- 
ital, and disputes between employers and employed. 
One mighty factor in our national life alone remains 
silent—the Church. Combination, legislation, dis- 
cussion—all these panaceas have been tried and tried 
in vain as a means of mitigating the bitterness of the 
strife, or of bringing about a compromise. What is 
wanted is an arbitrator—patient, kindly, impartial, 
just. Where should such be found? I answer em- 
phatically in the National Church. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ? 
Some Criticisms of the Higher Criticism. 
HE Review of the Churches (London) for March 
14 contains a symposium upon the subject, 
‘* What is Left of the Old Testament ?” 
Principal Cave. 

Principal Cave has a somewhat disappointing paper, 
from which, however, may be extracted the follow- 
ing succinct statement of what is claimed for the 
higher criticism by the highest of the critics : 

‘* For if it be true, as these extremer critics allege, 
that solid historical knowledge of the Old Testament 
begins with the days of Amos, Hosea and Isaiah, 
many traditional opinions will have to be reshaped. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, to say nothing of Adam 
and Noah, would have to be relegated to prehistoric 
times ; Moses and the Exodus and the Wilderness 
would become legendary ; so would the epochs of the 
Judges and of the early Kings. Onsucha hypothesis 
the Sinatic legislation is a myth; the Voice which 
Moses heard from between the cherubim is imagina- 
tion ; the association of Moses with any but a ger- 
minal portion of the so-called Mosaic law is prob- 
lematic. Indeed, if the extreme left wing of the 
higher critics are right in their contentions, no such 
change in conviction as that which must speedily fol- 
low has been seen since the Copernican theory sup- 
planted the Ptolemaic. 

‘‘Further, if the extremer theories of the higher 
criticism approve themselves as true, great doctrinal 
readjustments will be necessary. Over the idea of 
revelation, for example, a momentous change would 
pass. Instead of being the supernatural gift of Deity 
to the Chosen People during the lifetime of Moses, 
the Levitical religious system would become the 
natural and slow outgrowth of the religious in- 
stincts of man. In other words, instead of a religious 
system revealed by Moses, as a religious system was 
revealed by Christ, we should have a faith like mod- 
ern Hinduism, which has grown during a thousand 
years through Vedism and Brahmanism and Buddh- 
ism and various philosophies and poetries. In a word, 
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a Pantheistic idea of revelation would be substituted 
for a Christian. On such a theory, too, the doctrine 
of God must be to no inconsiderable extent remodeled, 
and the doctrine of man, and the doctrine of sin, and, 
as recent discussions clearly show, the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ.” 

Notwithstanding this, Principal Cave still thinks 
that it is better to have criticism like this than no 
criticism at all. 

Professor Davison. 

Prof. W. T. Davison, after setting forth his views 

on the subject, sums them up as follows : 


‘“*We conclude that the present controversy con- 


cerning the books of the Old Testament need not dis- 
turb the religious faith of Christians, first, because so 
large a part of the Old Testament is untouched by 
criticism ; secondly, because where criticism has been 
busy, it is rather the form and vehicle than the sub- 
stance of revelation that is affected ; thirdly, because 
where the substance is affected, the case of destruct- 
ive criticism is at its very weakest, and depends 
largely upon rationalistic pre-suppositions and rooted 
disbelief in the supernatural. But we would not 
minimize the importance of the discussion. Very 
serious questions are raised by it, and very important 
interests are at stake. There is quite enough in the 
attitude and temper of criticism to make defenders of 
the faith watchful and alert. There is nothing to 
cause in the simple believer either panic or suspicion.” 
Mr. Horton. 

Mr. R. F. Horton is more outspoken. He declares 
that the higher criticism has made the old view of the 
Bible quite impossible for any candid man who faces 
the facts ; but he says : 

‘‘Tt has not injured the Bible itself in the least, it 
has not lessened its authority, it has not lessened its 
spiritual value, it has not explained away its inspira- 
tion. The historical books will not be presented to 
us as documents infallibly guaranteed against the 
possibility of error—a contention which is confuted 
by the careful perusal and collation of the books 
themselves—but as a sufficiently accurate record of a 
nation’s life, the life of a nation which was very 
manifestly a people chosen by God to accomplish a 
unique religious work in the world by forming the 
cradle of the Saviour of men. And the Prophets— 
yes, the Prophets above all—will for the first time be 
understood by English readers; and the unmistak- 
able inspiration of their utterance will be felt as their 
place in the development of Israel and their function 
as the organ of revelation are at length recognized. 

“It is the gravest count against the old or the 
Jewish way of regarding the Old Testament, that it 
makes men think that God was more manifest in the 
Exodus and the giving of the Law than He is now 
in the days of the Holy Ghost; and that instead of 
encouraging us to grasp the promise of our Lord that 
we shall do greater things, because He is gone to 
His Father, it is always suggesting that the greatest 
things were done ages ago, and that God has in some 
way withdrawn from His world and hidden Himself 
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behind a veil since those earliest and brightest times. 
From this delusion the work of the higher criticism 
is, we may believe, destined to deliver us.” 


THE PRIEST DETHRONED BY THE PUBLICAN. 
A Plea for the Church. 


ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, in the 
e Revue des Deux Mondes for March 1, devotes 
his third paper, in great part, to the consideration of 
workmen’s syndicates. While asserting the right of 
free associations as the best safeguard for individual 
liberty and the welfare of the workers, he looks upon 
the existing syndicates as one of the greatest dangers 
of the age. They are on the way not only to abolish 
all individual freedom, but to usurp all the powers 
and functions of the State, and are irreconcilably hos- 
tile to religion and to the real welfare of nations. It 
is only in this article that we discover the real point 
of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s defense of the ‘‘ right of asso- 
ciation.” It is the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
religious orders he pleads for, these exemplifying the 
true principle of association as against the false one 
shown in the syndicates. Hatred and strife are the 
watchwords of the latter, as peace and Christian love 
are of the former. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu protests vehemently against the 
complaints frequently made of the mischievous inter- 
ference and domineering spirit of the clergy. Such 
complaints, he admits, may have had some ground in 
past time; in the present day they are a mere tradi- 
tional parrot-cry. The fact of the matter is that the 
clergy interfere too little. They are looked upon with 
jealousy and suspicion—any manifestation of interest 
in the lives and affairs of their neighbors is at once 
set down to a meddling spirit of intrigue, and, re- 
pulsed and discouraged on all sides, they are forced to 
bury themselves in their books and let the world wag 
as it will. ‘‘ Would that the masses of the people,” 
he says, ‘‘would choose the Church as the mouth- 
piece of their grievances! The misfortune is—and 
this is what is making a social war inevitable—that 
the Church no longer has any influence. over the 
masses, that in our fawbourgs the Gospels are an un- 
known book—almost as much so as if they had never 
been translated from the Greek, that the shadow of 
the Cross is nothing but darkness to a people who 
formerly found strength and consolation at its foot.” 

The village curé, formerly the universal counsellor 
and confidant, was too indispensable a person to be 
left without a substitute; and his vacant place, says 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, has, almost all over France, been 
taken by—the wine-shop keeper. The mastrognet is 
present at every critical moment, especially during 
strikes, prompting the action of the syndicates, stir- 
ring up the men against the employers, advancing, in 
case of need, money towards the strike fund, in the © 
certainty that a rise in wages will ultimately be for 
his benefit, and being repaid for his trouble by the 
chance of, at some future time, representing the labor 
interest in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Another point touched on is the probable displace- 
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ment of the centre of gravity of the Catholic Church. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not for a moment admit that 
Rome is not sufficiently ‘‘ up to date ””—not equal to 
meeting the needs of this or any other age—but he is 
willing to concede that she may be ‘‘ played out” in 
Europe. That is to say, the ‘‘ candlestick may be re- 


moved out of its place,” and her temporal and spirit- 
ual power enter on a fresh lease of life in America. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


HE February number of the American Geologist, 
a monthly magazine of geology and allied 
sciences, is devoted to ‘“‘an editorial tribute” to the 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


late Alexander Winchell, LL.D., who was the senior 
member of the Geologist’s editorial board until his 
death in February. of last year. The biographical 
sketch makes it clear that Professor Winchell was a 
man of versatility, an enthusiastic and eminent 
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scientist, and an indefatigable worker. Even in his 
last illness his mind was actively forming plans for 
future work; and from his couch he promulgated a 
new theory which he believed would necessitate the 
essential modification of the La Placean nebular hy- 
pothesis. This was his last legacy to science. 

By the time he was seven years old, the youthful 
mathematician had mastered the multiplication table, 
and Emerson’s First Part of mental arithmetic. At 
sixteen he was a school teacher, and the collection and 
solution of arithmetical problems now formed one of 
his amusements. It was some years after this that he 
began the study of the natural sciences, but he soon 
came to feel that they offered even a more inviting 

field than the favorite study of his 
early days; and on his graduation 
at Wesleyan University he de- 
clined a tutorship in mathematics 
in that institution to become in- 
structor in natural science in a pre- 
paratory school. Here he gave his 
first lectures on geology. He was 
called to Alabama, in 1850, and 
worked for a few years in strug- 
gling educational institutions there. 
When it fell to his lot to travel 
through the State in the interests of 
a college, he took his geologist’s ham- 
mer with him on his long rides, 
and gathered much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the geology of 
Alabama. He returned to the North 
in 1854 to accept a chair in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which was the 
field of his labors at the time of his 
death. His long professorship there 
was interrupted by briefer engage- 
ments at Syracuse, Kentucky and 
Vanderbilt Universities. It was at 
the last-named institution, in 1878, 
that his then heterodox views con- 
cerning pre-Adamites and evolution 
caused a breach with the governing 
board, and added to his fame as a 
scientist. After this incident he in- 
terested himself in showing in various 
writings that science was not opposed 
to the Bible. 

Dr. Winchell did much to popu- 
larize science by his lectures, both in 
the class room and from the public 
platform. His lecture tours were 
numerous, and his writings volumi- 
nous ; yet he found time to direct the 
geological survey of Michigan, and 
to interest himself actively in all 
educational matters. At one time, 

in addition to his other duties, he was editor of the 
Michigan Journal of Education, and president of the 
State Teachers’ Association. He wasone of the found- 
ers of the Geological Society of America, which elected 
him president only a few months before his death. 
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A list of Dr. Winchell’s published works occupies 
thirteen pages of the Geologist, and includes some 250 
books, pamphlets and articles. His writings, some of 
which have been translated into foreign languages, 
have given him a wide reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Probably the books best known to the 
public are ‘‘Pre-Adamites,” ‘“‘ World Life,” and 
‘‘Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer.” But he did 
not confine his writings to the national sciences. Edu- 
cation, and the relation of science to religion, were 
topics of absorbing interest to him. He wrote also on 
philosophy and natural theology, composed an occa- 
sional poem, and contributed articles on political and 
social questions to the North American Review and the 
Forum. He was not a believer in universal suffrage. 

‘“‘The most of Alexander Winchell’s work was 
scientific, but as he followed his researches in their 
remote ramifications he found himself articulating 
with other fields, and making the acquaintance of 
scholars who did not consider themselves scientists. 
All his processes and conclusions, however, were 
characterized by strict adherence to scientific evidence 
and methods. He differed from most scientists in 
that he did not hesitate to follow any line of investi- 
gation, although it was but secondary to his main 
purpose. Thus he was equally at home in most of 
the ‘ natural sciences’ and in mathematics, astronomy, 
philosophy, and ethnology. Whenever his many- 
sided genius inspired him to enter upon a course of 
systematic study, his fertile pen, with a ready com- 
mand of apt expression, recorded his observations and 
his thoughts, and this constituted much of his scien- 
tific work. He sometimes lamented that he was so 
‘fatally balanced’ that his energies, instead of being 
turned unitedly to one object, were perpetually dis- 
tracted by the prosecution of all in succession. His 
achievements, however, in almost any one of the 
sciences in which he labored, would constitute an 
honorable record, and when they are considered in 
their aggregate, they mount up to a sum total which it 
seems almost impossible for one human life to com- 
pass.” 

‘“My admiration for him was boundless,” wrote 
Bishop Newman on hearing of his death. ‘He was 
the most learned man I have ever met, and I pre- 
ferred his society to that of any other American 
scholar.” 


THERE is a useful and informatory article, in 
Blackwood’s for April, by Sir Archibald Alison, 
on ‘‘Our Army,” in which he embodies the sug- 
gestions which commend themselves to him for the 
improvement of the condition of the British army. 
He advocates that all stoppages should be done away 
with, that the soldier should be completely clothed 
and fed, and should receive his actual pay without 
any deductions whatever. He would also take steps 
to secure the employment of soldiers in Government 
service, if possible, on quitting the service. He 
pleads strongly for the use of conscription to 
strengthen the militia, a course which he thinks 
would indirectly be of advantage to the volunteers. 


A SKETCH OF MISS CLOUGH. 
The First Principal of Newnham. 


ISS ELIZABETH S. HUGHES, sister of the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, contributes to the 
Educational Review (London) a very sympathetic 
tribute to the memory of Miss Clough, first principal 
of Newnham, who died on February 27. Miss 
Clough was born in 1820. She was Welsh, on her 
father’s side, but her mother was Yorkshire. The 
poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, was her brother. When 
only two years old the Cloughs went to America, and 
Yemained there for fourteen years. When she was 
twenty-two Miss Clough started a school in Liver- 
pool with a friend. .Ten years later she removed to 


THE LATE MISS CLOUGH. 
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Ambleside, where she opened a school. Her brother 
died when she turned forty, and it was when she was 
living with his family that the movement in favor of 
the higher education of women began. She took a 
leading part in the agitation in favor of women being 
admitted to local examinations, and some years later 
she assisted in getting the University Extension 
Scheme carried out. It was not until 1871, when she 
was fifty-one years old, that she was asked to take 
charge of a house for the reception of women students 
who came to Cambridge. From that time she has 
been the leading figure at Newnham, of which she was 








first principal. Her intense interest in everything 
human that surrounded her was her most marked 
characteristic. She seemed to be greatly interested 
in every human being that crossed her path. She 
was cautious, sympathetic, unostentatious and ab- 
solutely unselfish. 

** No account of Miss Clough can be at all complete 
which does not refer to the way in which she re- 
sponded to the deepest and most spiritual side of life. 
One felt very keenly that sacred things were to her 
most sacred. Newnham College is not connected with 
any special section of the Catholic Church, and it was 


a matter of no small importance that its first princi-* 


pal was herself so Catholic that she could detect real 
religion under many forms, and sympathize with 
those who held very different creeds.” 

In Alianta Jane Lee, vice-principal of the Old Hall, 
Newnham College, writes a notice of Miss Clough. 
Miss Lee mentions that among her pupils at Amble- 
side was the granddaughter of Dr. Arnold, whois now 
Mrs. Hamphrey Ward. The little girl had a very high 
spirit, and Miss Clough found it hard to control and 
restrain the future authoress of ‘Robert Elsmere” 
and ‘ David Grieve.” 

In thinking of her character, the qualities which 
perhaps stand out most prominently are her large- 
mindedness, her sound judgment, her silent devotion 
to duty, her entire self-forgetfulness ; but alongside 
of these memories of other qualities throng forward— 
of her patience, her hopefulness, her freedom from 
scorn or contempt of any, and, perhaps not least, her 
delightful sense of humor. She was most just and 
impartial in her views of things as well of people. 
She was not at all a sentimental person, although she 
had strong and vivid sentiments about many things ; 
bat she disliked silliness of any kind; she had too 
mach humor not to do so. 


NEW YORK VERSUS MASSACHUSETTS IN 
PIONEER EDUCATION. 


N R. ANDREW S. DRAPER contributes a paper 
to the Educational Review for April, in which 
he maintains that ‘‘ America is indebted to the Dutch 
rather than to the English for the essential principles 
of the free school system of the country, and that in 
the several most important steps which have marked 
the establishment and the development of that system 
New York has led the way.” This thesis is advanced 
in opposition to the claim of Massachusetts to this dis- 
tinction, as asserted by Mr. George H. Martin, in a 
paper read at the Department of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Philadelphiain February, 1891. 
Mr. Draper sketches in brief the history of the colo- 
nies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. In Ply- 
mouth he finds that there was no school of any con- 
sequence for fifty-two years after the settlement. All 
that the Massachusetts colony did for several genera- 
tions in education was to promote sectarian ends. 
The Boston Latin School was the only school in Bos- 
ton for fifty years after the founding of the town, and 
it did not teach the elementary branches. A com- 
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pulsory education law was passed in 1647, ‘to cir- 
cumvent Satan,” but this did not imply the establish- 
ment of schools. In fact, there was no school but the 
Latin School in Boston for thirty-four years after this 
law was enacted. 

Moreover, the early schools in Massachusetts were 
not ‘‘free schools,’—except to the poor—but were 
supported by voluntary contributions, and did not 
receive all the children of the people. No girls of 
any age were admitted prior to 1789—one hundred 
and forty-two years after the passage of the com- 
pulsory education law. 

In New York, however, where the Dutch ideas pre- 
vailed, public schools were very early established. In 
1638 the first professional schoolmaster came, and 
school was thereafter held with as much regularity 
as the feebleness and poverty of the settlers would 
permit, for the schools were sustained out of the pub- 
lic moneys of the colony, each householder and in- 
habitant being required to bear such tax and public 
charge as should be considered proper for their main- 
tenance. 

Under English rule no disposition on the part of 
the Government was manifest to promote popular 
education in New York. The only educational act 
during the century of this rule, for which the English 
Government is entitled to any credit, is that of estab- 
lishing Kings (Columbia) College—‘‘ to prevent the 
growth of Republican principles.” 

Mr. Draper’s contentions are: 1. Thatin the matter 
of compulsory education injunctions and directions 
by force and with the authority of law antedated in 
New Netherland any action in Massachusetts. 2. 
That the facts do not sustain the claim of Mr. Martin 
that the towns and villages were first compelled to 
maintain schools in Massachusetts. 3. That there has 
never been any real and independent certification of 
teachers in Massachusetts, compulsory or otherwise. 
4, That there has been no supervision, compulsory, 
voluntary or otherwise, in Massachusetts until in 
comparatively recent years. 5. That the early pro- 
vision in Massachusetts concerning taxation “is not 
very compulsory.” 6. That no compulsory attend- 
ance law is successfully administered unless it pro- 
vides that, within fixed ages, all children should attend 
school at all times when public schools are in session, 
and these are not the provisions of the Massachusetts 


law. 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 

RESIDENT F. N. THWING, of Adelbert College, 
discusses, in the Educational Review for April, 
the difficulties of the college presidency. ‘‘ The truth 
is,” he says, ‘‘that the position demands not only 
great ability, but ability of such variety as to render 
eminent success in holding it the cause of much 
greater wonder than ordinary failure, for the college 
president represents at least four distinct and impor- 
tant relations.” First, to the governing boards ; 2d, 
to the professors and instructors comprising the fac- — 

ulty ; 3d, to the students, and 4th, to the general 
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public. The general lesson which he derives from 
recent experience in college administration is that the 
work of the president should be made as definite as 
possible. His duties should be for his sake, and for 
the sake of all concerned, defined as accurately as 
their nature allows. Knowing his work, his success 
in its doing is more assured. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS ON POLITICS. 


ARDINAL GIBBONS article on ‘“‘ Patriotism and 
Politics,” in the North American Review for 
April, is an appeal for pure and honest elections. The 
Cardinal believes, as do all right-minded citizens, that 
the privilege of voting is a solemn and sacred trust, 
and that whoever sells or barters this prerogative de- 
grades his citizenship and disturbs the security of his 
government. 

Among the means suggested for the preservation of 
the purity of elections are: Strict and wholesome 
laws for preventing bribery and the corruption of 
the ballot box and a pure and independent judiciary 
to interpret and enforce the laws; a vigilant and 
fearless press ; and a more hearty celebration of our 
national holidays. Furthermore, thorough instruction 
in the history of our country should be given in the 
schools, and the duties and rights of citizens, together 
with reverence for our political institutions, impressed 
upon the minds of the younger Americans. 

The maintenance of party lines is regarded by Car- 
dinal Gibbons as an indespensable means for preserv- 
ing political purity: ‘‘One party watches the other, 
takes note of its shortcomings, its blunders and de- 
fects; and it has at its disposal the means for rebuk- 
ing any abuse of power on the part of the dominant 
side, by appealing to the country at the tribunal of 
the ballot box. England owes much of her greatness 
and liberty to the active and aggressive vigilance of 
opposing political camps. Political parties are the 
outcome of political freedom. Parties are not to be 
confounded with factions. The former contend for a 
principle, the latter struggle for a master.” 


IS IOWA A DOUBTFUL STATE? 


N the Forum for April Gov. John N. Irwin, of 
Arizona, analyses the process by which Iowa 
has ceased to be the ‘‘ Gibraltar of Republicanism in 
the Northwest.” The defection in Iowa is attributed 
to two particular causes—the loss of the “railway 
vote,” through hostile legislation, and prohibition. On 
national issues, local questions not entering as dis- 
turbants, Gov. Irwin believes that Iowa is still a reli- 
able Republican State, and pointedly rejects the theory 
that the tariff has been a factor in the change by ig- 
noring it altogether. The ‘‘one great cause” over- 
shadowing all minor elements has been Iowa’s pro- 
hibition law, which enacted by the Republican party 
raised in revolt the entire German element, hitherto 
Republican, and alienated thousands of good citizens 
disgusted with its workings. 
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THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
Ballot Reform and the Electoral College 


N the editorial department of the Century for 
April, there is a short discussion of much interest 
on certain features of the coming presidential election. 


The First President Elected under Ballot 
Reform. 

The most novel feature of the canvass of 1892 will 
be that it is practically made under the Australian 
Ballot System. For three-fourths of the States have 
adopted some form of secret ballot, and these include 
most of the important States and all of the ‘‘ doubt- 
ful” ones. 

“Tf,” asks the Century's editor, ‘‘money is no 
longer to be the controlling factor in the election, wilh 
it be either expedient or wise to put a professional 
corruptionist in charge of the campaign of either 
party? On the contrary, will it not be the highest 
political wisdom to put men of character in charge of 
all the committees—national, State, district and 
other?” 

That the amount of money spent in the campaign 
will be enormously decreased, this writer thinks in- 
evitable, from both a priori considerations and from 
the example of England, where the introduction of 
the secret ballot instantly killed direct bribery. And, 
too, he looks forward with certainty to an early 
American prototype of the English Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1883, which forbade the use of money and in- 
fluence to unduly affect in any wise the result of elec- 
tions, and established a maximum amount which 
might be spent in any one campaign, the candidate 
being required to publish a sworn statement of all ex- 
penditures. 

‘“‘In the meantime the political managers will do 
well to make a note of the fact that money is certain 
to play a less important, and reason and argument a 
more important part in the campaign of 1892 than in 
those of its immediate predecessors, and select their 
campaign directors with this end in view. They can 
rest assured, furthermore, that the people are not in 
a mood to view with complacency the selection of a 
professional corruptionist to conduct the campaign of 
either party—much less the nomination by any party 
of a notoriously corrupt politician as a candidate for 
the presidency—though in these latter days such men 
have dared to attempt to juggle even the presidency 
into their pockets.” 


The New Electoral College 


The admission of the twenty Electors from the six 
new States will increase the membership of the Col- 
lege to 444, making the number of votes necessary to 
elect 223. Figuring-on the elections held since 1888, 
this writer calculates that the Republican ‘ abso- 
lutely sure” Electors will number 186, while the 
Democrats have a certainty of 175 votes, leaving the 
85 votes of New York, Indiana, Connecticut, Iowa 
and Massachusetts to be apportioned as fate decides. 
On this basis he makes some interesting possible com- 





























































binations. 
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BM sn nieneewier<ceboavbewewses douse 229 
Sure Republican votes...............00. 186 
CL a Ce | a ae Cr Cee 36 
ROW iiva +0 0040s sensdeuesse er ae 13 

MNS ica trows eansees aye bases os dtoced 235 
Sure Republican votes.... ...........6. 186 
INOW ROK pwissu<ewsewke'edseae smal eetace 36 
Massachusetts or Indiana............... 15 

ct a: ee ee ae eee 237 


All these combinations are on a basis of ten Repub- 
lican votes from Michigan [Michigan elects ten of her 
fourteen Electors by Congressional districts, and four 
are conceded to the Democrats]. If there were to be 
eleven, this combination, giving precisely a majority 
of the College, could be made: 





Sure Republican votes..........e.0e06 os ABT 
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‘Turning next to the Democratic column, we can 
arrange the following: 





Sure Democratic votes..............e.0-8 173 
Oe ae. eine eres 36 
Indiana or Massachusetts. .............. 15 
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Sure Democratic votes.................. 173 
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And if Michigan gave five Democrats: 

Sure Democratic votes...... ee 174 
DUR GINNIIIS 66:468 4406.89 caso se0sen ne 15 
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‘‘ The first point which will strike every observer of 
these various combinations is the overwhelming im- 
portance of the thirty-six votes of the State of New 
York. It is as true now as it has been for many 
years that the party which carries that State has by 
far the better chance of winning the election. The 
admission of the six new States with their twenty 
electoral votes, all supposed to be safely Republican, 
has diminished somewhat the importance of New 
York to the Republicans, that is to say, they have 
more chances of winning without New York than 
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‘“‘ First as to the Republican side. Here 
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they have had hitherto, and more chances than the 
Democrats have for winning without it; but as our 
combinations show, they will have to carry all the 
States of Iowa, Massachusetts and Indiana in order 
to accomplish that feat. As for the Democrats, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that New York is a 
sine qua non for them.” 


THE ANTI-HILL MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK. 


R. FREDERICK R. COUDERT, himself one of 
the most conspicuous leaders of the Democratic 
revolt in New York, defends, in the April number of 
the Forum, the grounds upon which the anti-Hill 
movement is based. He declares that the revolt is in 
no sense a rebellion, but is a protest against the high- 
handed manner in which the State Convention was 
called and its business conducted. ‘*The Democrats 
who assembled at the recent meeting in the Cooper 
Union were brought together to protect the common 
right of Democratic citizens by insisting that forms 
should not be used to strangle substance. In thelan- 
guage of the protest formulated at this meeting, ‘a 
convention selected in midwinter, upon so short a call, 
cannot be fairly and truly representative of the Demo- 
cratic sentiment of the State, and would inevitably 
debar the mass of the Democratic voters of the State 
of New York from the voice which they are justly en- 
titled to in the selection of the Democratic candidates 
for President and Vice-President and the framing of 
the party’s platform.’ Tosay that these Democrats— 
many of them long eminent in the party councils for 
devotion and faithful service—were disaffected or dis- 
loyal or ‘mugwump’ is wholly beside the question. 
They stated their grievance, and based their reluc- 
tance to arbitrary dictation upon the statement above 
quoted. If the fact was as stated by them, who could 
deny the justice of their remonstrance? If it were 
otherwise, and the hastening of the Convention at so 
unusual a season was not intended to effect an ulterior 
and unavowed purpose, then it was incumbent on the 
movers to justify their action otherwise than by 
frivolous pretence or angry denunciation. The pro- 
test at the Cooper Union was not only a warning but 
a lesson, one that should be thankfully accepted. It 
means that even loyal and faithful party men will, on 
occasion, define their duty and their allegiance.” 

‘‘ Perhaps, it may be said, that to call a second con- 
vention and to send delegates to Chicago to knock at 
the door of the first for admission is in itself rebellion. 
Why, pray? For what are committees on contested 
seats provided, but to pass upon the very questions 
that the protestants are anxious toraise? To say that 
the first convention is regular merely begs the question. 
If regularity implies only an outward observance of 
forms and formulas, accompanied by undisguised 
contempt for substantial rights, then the claim is 
founded.” 

Mr. Coudert intimates that the revolt may not end 
with the nomination of a candidate by the National 
Convention, and declares that should the revolt work 
disaster to the Democratic party in the approaching 
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Presidential campaign there will be no question whose 
is the fault. The revolt was forced, not entered into 
voluntarily. 


THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM OF CHOOSING PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTORS. 


N the North American Review for April, Governor 
Edwin B. Winans, of Michigan, defends the recent 
action of his State in adopting the district method of 
choosing presidential electors. He asserts that the 
change was made in the belief that the district sys- 
tem will enable the people of the State to give a more 
definite and satisfactory expression of their choice for 
the presidency, and denies the charge that it was 
made for partisan purposes. 

Governor Winans’ chief objection to the method of 
choosing electors by general ticket is that through 
it the people cannot fairly express their choice. 
‘“‘In any State there may be a large section, a Con- 
gressional district, or several of them, in which a 
heavy majority of the voters are strongly opposed to 
the election of a particular candidate, yet, against 
their will, their influence is practically cast in favor 
of that candidate because a different sentiment pre- 
yails in the remainder of the State. 

‘*In many of the States parties are evenly divided, 
but by choosing the electors on a general ticket the 
principle of the odious unit rule is applied, which 
permits the majority of a delegation to dictate the 
votes of the minority, and which is no longer toler- 
ated, even in nominating conventions. Thus the en- 
tire electoral vote of a State may becast for a candidate 
who is opposed by forty-nine per cent. of the voters. 
Objection has been made to the district system on the 
ground that it will divide the electoral vote of a 
State, and thus lessen her influence in the selection of 
a president. I answer that if popular sentiment in a 
State is divided her electoral vote ought to be divided, 
be the result what it may.” 

In reply to the claim frequently advanced, that a 
State legislature has no authority to refer the choice of 
electors to the people of subdivisions of the State, the 
Governor affirms that the district system was in use 
for many years after the adoption of the constitution. 

Especial emphasis is laid on the advantage which 
might be gained through the district system by de- 
stroying the great importance of pivotal States. ‘As 
a general election approaches every man interested in 
the result can name the States in which the result is 
considered assured, and interest is practically with- 
drawn from those States and centred upon the few 
doubtful ones. These decisive States must be carried 
at any cost, and enormous corruption funds are raised 
and poured into them from every quarter. Thousands 
of votes are bought and sold, and corruption and 
debauchery are openly carried on, because the perpe- 
trators can rely upon party spirit to shield them from 
punishment. And when it is all over, one wonders 
what the result would have been in those States had 
the people been left in peace to vote their own prefer- 
ences. If the electors were chosen by districts, this 
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concentration of unhealthy effort in particular States 
would cease. The contest would be confined to the 
individual districts, and so many of these would be in 
doubt that political managers could not ascertain, as 
they now can, just what must be done to carry the 
day.” 

Governor Winans disputes the charge that, in the 
new Congressional apportionment which followed the 
adoption by Michigan of the district system of choos- 
ing electors, the State was gerrymandered. He pre- 
sents figures to show that the difference between the 
most populous and least populous congressional dis- 
tricts of Michigan was in 1880, 64,951; in 1884, 50,- 
607 ; in 1890, 103,459, and under the new apportion- 
ment of 1891, 44,253, and asserts that only three of 
the new districts may be considered safely Demo- 
cratic. 


THE HOME RULE CRISIS IN NORWAY. 
I.—From the Swedish Point of View. 

OLITICS in Norway and Sweden are approaching 

a crisis; so much so that even the union may be 
imperiled. Orvar Svenske, in Svensk Tidskrift, 
writes a long and‘interesting article on “The Union 
Question from a Swedish Point of View.” He de- 
plores the strong language of the Norwegian press, 
and of Norway’s most popular author, Kielland, who, 
in his recent work, ‘‘ Mennesker och Dyr” (‘* Men and 
Beasts”), has launched some very stinging epithets at 
the Swedes. ‘‘ Consider,” says Orvar Svenske, ‘‘ how 
the feeling must be in our sister country when the 
Mayor of Stavanger can find it advantageous to again 
place before the public this hate-filled pamphlet? 
Continual dropping will wear away a stone, and 
surely these continual denunciations of the Swedes 
must at last foster a genuine hatred of us among the 
Norwegians. And what worth is there in the union 
if one side hates the other? Or is it possible that, 
should a serious opportunity of testing arrive, there 
will be sufficient loyalty to the union to lead to the 
fulfillment of mutual obligations in spite of the bonds 
of inner sympathy being broken? It may, indeed, 
come to pass that the feeling in Norway against 
Sweden will become such as to render it more desira- 
able, even to Sweden, to dissolve the union than pre- 
serve it so artificially. Nevertheless, our loyalty to 
the union forbids us to hasten this development. We 
should, on the contrary, seek, if possible, to calm the 
heated uprising in Norway. . . We believe, 
however, that there is still so much reasonable judg- 
ment to be found among the Norwegians that the 
matter will not be forced to such an issue. One must 
consider that it is the reckless play of intriguing par- 
ties for popularity that has brought about the present 
Norwegian Union programme. Right and Left (Con- 
servative and Liberal) have sought each to curry favor 
by flattering and satiating the national pride, and in 
that competition have been driven, step by step, down 
the road of promises and responsibilities. But it is 
quite another question whether or not they will have 
the inclination and the courage to uphold and carry 
out the proud promises and phrases of the election 
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platforms. The impending crisis holds greater perils 
for Norway than for Sweden. Meanwhile on this side 
of the Fjeld,” concludes Orvar Svenske, ‘‘ we may 
calmly bide our time, and await the moment when 
possibly Norway itself may force us, in our turn, to 
lay aside loyalty to the union, and to look solely to 
our own Swedish interests in arranging our relations 
with our restless neighbors.” 


Il.—From the Norwegian Point of View. 


So much for one side of the question. The defect 
of Mr. Svenske’s article is that it gives to outsiders no 
idea whatever of' the nature of those claims of Nor- 
way which have led up to the crisis. The case for 
the democratic party in Norway (the party in the 
ascendant) has been stated to us by a prominent Nor- 
wegian. The Swedish writer quoted above denounces 
the “strong language” used in Norway, and quotes 
as an instance a recent work by Kielland, but he does 
not say that the Liberal press of Norway has pretty 
generally condemned the tone of that work, which 
cannot be fairly taken as an instance of the attitude 
of Norwegians generally. Ever since the Act of 
Union in 1814, when Norway, a ‘‘ ffee, independent, 
indivisible and inalienable State,” united with 
Sweden under one king, the Norwegians have made 
rapid strides in literature and commerce, but especi- 
ally as a maritime power. Her shipping trade is 


three times as great as that of Sweden; in fact, reck- 
oned by tonnage, Norway ranks next to England in 


Europe. The democratic instincts of her sea-loving 
people have lifted her into this position of importance 
among the maritime countries of the Continent. But 
while the democratic party is in the ascendant in 
Norway, the opposite is the case in Sweden, where 
the aristocratic element predominates, and the tend- 
ency is to presume too much upon the glories of a 
long-past age. The Liberal party in Norway is in a 
condition of determined agitation, its aspirations lying 
in the direction of an independent Foreign Office and 
Consulate; and if the official party in Sweden should 
succeed in defeating, for a time, the claims of Nor- 
way in this direction, the Norwegians appear to be 
determined to continue the agitation, even though it 
should end in separation. That, however, is not what 
they desire; nor is it probable. 

It is all a question of ambassadors and consulates, 
although for the moment the burning question is one 
of consulates. As things stand, representatives of 
both Sweden and Norway in foreign countries are re- 
sponsible to the Swedish Foreign Minister, who is 
practically responsible to nobody. The democratic 
party in Norway, ardently longing to be at peace with 
all her neighbors, and to be free to develop her 
already increasing trade with foreign countries, 
hankers after a Foreign Minister of her own, who 
shall be answerable only to the Norwegian Storthing, 
and who shall have the power to appoint Norwegians 
to the foreign embassies, and Norwegian consuls in 
foreign ports. Nor have they the intention of settling 
down until they have carried their point. For the 
moment, however, as we have said, the question is 
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one of consulates, The question of ambassadors, they 
say, can wait. But, strong in the knowledge that 
their shipping trade with foreign countries is so much 
more important than that of Sweden, they are vigor- 
ously asserting the justice of their claims—claims, by 
the way, which are in perfect accord with the Consti- 
tution and the Act of Union. They regard the whole 
question as, for example, one of business partnership. 
If Norway decides that the consulate partnership 
shall be terminated it is her business, and hers alone; 
that Sweden, as a party to the partnership, has an 
equal right with Norway in determining how old 
business arrangements shall be terminated; but that 
she has no right to settle for Norway the question 
whether or not Norway shall have her own responsi- 
ble consuls. That, however, is exactly what Sweden 
claims a right to do. This, then, is the origin of the 
present political crisis. It is whispered about that 
the reactionary Government in Sweden is seeking to 
put pressure upon the King by threatening to make 
this a Cabinet question. That the strong language is 
not monopolized in Norway is shown by the fact that 
some in the Swedish press have gone so far as to talk 
about sending 60,000 soldiers into Norway—if it were 
possible; but they have had the good sense to admit 
that Sweden is not strong enough to do that. ‘‘ No,” 
said our Norwegian informant, ‘‘Sweden must 
eventually give way and admit the justice of our 
claims.” 


KAISER WILHELM. 


N the Contemporary Review for April an anony- 
mous writer dips his pen in gall in order to de- 
pict the German Emperor, whom he describes as a 
born actor, eaten up with egotism and consumed with 
vanity. 
THE EMPRESS AND HER SON, 

The writer, however, says that the story of his 
heartless conduct to his mother is groundless : 

“The real fact of the matter is that his strong- 
willed mother used grievously to outrage his vanity 
by ordering ‘ Willie’ about long after he had come to 
the conviction of his divine mission. Even now the 
Emperor has unconsciously a feeling of profound awe 
—yes, of jealousy—for his mother ; and if she would 
only frankly acknowledge the heaven-sent Evangelist 
—the Great Man—in her son ‘Willie,’ there is nothing 
she could not do with him. But his mother is a 
proud and obstinate woman.” 

HIS CRAVING FOR NOTORIETY. 

The writer has a kind word for Prince Bismarck. 
He declares that the back of Germany’s character and 
intellect is ominously up, and that the Germans are 
heartily sick of the phrasiness of their ruler. A very 
characteristic extract from Carlyle, written fifty years 
ago, is pressed into the service of describing the young 
Emperor : 

‘« Examine the man who lives in misery because he 
does not shine above other men ; who goes about pro- 
ducing himself, pruriently anxious about his gifts and 
claims; struggling to force everybody, as it were 
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begging everybody for God’s sake, to acknowledge 
him a great man, and set him over the heads of men ! 
Such a creature is among the wretchedest sights seen 
under the sun. A great man? A poor, prurient, 
empty man ; fitter for the ward of a hospital than for 
a throne among men. I advise you to keep out of his 
way. He cannot walk on quiet paths; unless you 
will look at him, wonder at him, write paragraphs 
about him, he cannot live. It is the emptiness of the 
man, not his greatness.” 


HIS INCONSISTENCY. 

William’s restlessness, his love of noisy notoriety, 
his craving to have constant paragraphs written about 
him in the newspapers, are very unworthy of a man 
who stands in kis position, nor do his subjects pay 
much regard to his sermons on economy, which con- 
trast very strongly with his personal habits : 

‘‘ For, on the other hand, they hear of extravagant 
projects for building an Imperial palace in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main (since abandoned), of expensive 
pleasure steamers kept up, of sailing yachts, of four 
million marks thrown out for a special train of car- 
riages picked out in white and gold, and lastly of a 
brand-new cathedral to enshrine the tombs of the 
Hohenzollerns, and to cost the trifle of ten million 
marks.” 

A PERPETUAL FIDGET. 

The Emperor has not read a book for years, and all 
his time is taken up with trotting round and quickly 
grasping the outward aspect of many things. He has 
made after-dinner speeches which arouse resentment 
and contempt. He has made mischief with his dilet- 
tanteism in every department of the State. He is 
perpetually posing as an earthly providence. His 
nervous irritability is in danger of degenerating into 
recklessness, and Germans hear with alarm of his 
proposed journeys to Copenhagen and Roumania. He 
has no eye for the true proportion of things, and he 
is continually irritating those whom he would do 
well to conciliate. Altogether, the writer would have 
us believe that, instead of being a heaven-sent ruler, 
a Napoleon of peace, ‘‘ Willie” the German is a mere 
theatricality, a hollow fraud, without either heart or 
head—bitten by a tarantula of restlessness which 
leaves him no time for sober thought, and may easily 
precipitate him into the abyss. 


Dr. Bamberger’s Estimate. 


In the New Review Dr. Bamberger has the first 
place with an article on the ‘‘German Crisis and the 
Emperor.” The first part of it is chiefly devoted to a 
dissertation upon Prince Bismarck’s Socialistic policy. 
The most interesting part of the article is to be found 
in the last two or three pages, in which he gives us 
his estimate of the Emperor’s character. He at- 
tributes the Kaiser’s attitude as the direct result of 
the cult of the House of Hohenzollern by some his- 
torians having erected their veneration for the 
dynasty into an ecstatic and mystic religion, a species 
of fanaticism without parallel in history. 

‘Never of the Atonines, nor of the Medicis, nor of 
the Bourbons, nor of the Hapsburgs was it main- 
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tained in such dithyrambic strains that every ruler 
of their house must, by the mere fact of his existence, 
be a pattern of superhuman perfection lawfully 
placed on the throne. The sense of its own power 
which has increased so greatly in Germany, and 
more especially in Prussia, since the war of 1870, has 
become personified in the reigning house and in the 
wearer of the crown. 
THE SUM OF THREE FORCES. 

‘Tf we take into account the izaportant part played 
by State activity in the tendency of its late legisla- 
tion, and, further, the enormous success which Bis- 
marck obtained, and which the world attributed less 
to his acknowledged intellectual superiority than to 
his strong will—a feeling which found utterance in 
the appellation of the Iron Chancellor ; if we sum up 
the three forces—Hohenzollern, Bismarck and energy 
—taken in their widest sense, and if we picture to 
ourselves a young man brought up in this atmos- 
phere, prematurely called upon to combine (accord- 
ing to his view of the matter) in his own person these 
three attributes, we shall be able to conceive with 
what claims on himself and on the world the youth- 
ful sovereign mounted the throne. He felt an irresist- 
ible impulse to be a great monarch, and the self- 
inspired creator of a great epoch. His disposition, 
no less than the fashion of the time, more especially 
the military taste which finds expression in the dis- 
play of dazzling spectacles, tempted him to symbolize 
his high calling by the most effective stage surround- 
ings. With the impatience of youth he longed to 
bring about some great event, and was more bent on 
a striking beginning than on a slow maturity. He 
accordingly set out on his travels to foreign courts in 
order to conquer the sympathy of dynasties and na- 
tions at a gallop, and to bring under their notice the 
magnificence of his majesty. With the same object 
he convened the International Conference for the 
solving of social problems, and inaugurated the re- 
form of public instruction, in which he set out with 
the notion that the strength of the personal impulses 
that he followed was the very thing whereby to ac- 
complish the difficult tasks of life, and give them the 
impress of creative force. An inward activity and 
craving for excitement and movement, the belief that 
the will is everything, and the wish to show the world 
by visible manifestations that his view was the right 
one, impelled him to restless demonstrativeness.” 

Notwithstanding all this, Dr. Bamberger concludes 
with reassuring us that, in spite of all the Kaiser's 
love of military power and pomp, he is deeply pene- 
trated by the belief that it is an unspeakably holy 
thing to preserve peace, and this being so, he thinks 
we can leave future developments to time. 


M. Louis GALLET, in the Nouvelle Revue for March 
15, gives a vivid picture of what may conceivably 


happen to Paris 1200 years hence. It describes 
prophetically how at that epoch the Eiffel Tower was 
the only existing relic of nineteenth-century Paris, and 
even that was the subject of dim traditions, no savant 
being able to explain the name with certainty. 
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CAPRIVI COMPARED WITH BISMARCK. 


O name has been more to the fore during the 

last two years, and during the present year, 
than that of Count Leo von Caprivi, hence the inter- 
est attaching to the sketch of the German Chancellor 
and the work he has achieved since he took office, 
which appears anonymously in the April number of 
Nord und Sid (Breslau). 

How did Prince Bismarck rule? and what ways 
were open to his successor to make rule possible? are 
the questions which the writer addresses to himself, 
and attempts to answer. 

The most striking characteristic of the Bismarck 
regimen may be said to have been the almost un- 
limited power which the Prince managed to wield, in 
spite of all opposition. Yet this power did not depend 
on any absolute force ; it was exercised on the prin- 
ciple of a free constitution, which granted complete 
freedom of movement to public opinion, as well as to 
the parliamentary forces. Prince Bismarck, however, 
was only enabled to continue so long as the ruling 
statesman because among the men and the parties 
who tried to resist him, noné could awaken in them- 
selves the belief that they would one day be in a posi- 
tion to hold together the complicated building of the 
State. Moreover, the longer the Prince maintained 
his power, the less any one thought of a serious dan- 
ger one day threatening the State. All the same, it 


was evident that before the young Emperor came to 
the throne confidence in the Prince was beginning to 


fail, but it was the Emperor alone who came to the 
decision that he and Prince Bismarck must part. 

Born in 1831, at Charlottenburg, the eldest of a 
family of five, Count von Caprivi received his early 
education at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and at Berlin. At 
the age of eighteen he entered the army, and from that 
time to 1890, when he was called to the Chancellor- 
ship, his military education and career continued in 
one long series of advancements and promotions, the 
most extraordinary being his appointments as Chief of 
the Admiralty and as Chancellor to the Empire. He 
has himself observed, since he has been Chancellor, 
that he never wished to be anything but a soldier, 
and if he could begin life over again he would 
still be a soldier. His most noteworthy characteristic 
is that he always recognized the advantages of each 
succeeding position, and made the most of the oppor- 
tunities which each afforded him. 

Very few have acknowledged the enormous diffi- 
culties which must attend any successor to Prince 
Bismarck, and hence the wrong and unworthy mo- 
tives which have-been ascribed to Count von Caprivi’s 
every act since he came into power. He no sooner 
sought to bring relief to the social democrats than he 

vas accused of attempts to reconcile the social demo- 
cratic party. Inthe same way his policy with regard to 
the commercial treaties with central European States 
has been attacked and abused, while his endeavors to 
reform the unsatisfactory mode of taxation in Prussia 
and the whole Empire were said to have been made 
to buy temporary services from the separatist parties, 
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THE CZAR—PEACE KEEPER. 


A German Tribute to Russia. 


N the Neue Militarische Blitter for March there 
appears, as coming from the pen of a German 
officer, a somewhat unusual article, in which the 
writer endeavors to show that the policy of Russia, at 
any rate for the present, is essentially one of peace. 
The article opens with a short sketch of the Czar, 
which in some respects resembles the character sketch 
which appeared in the January number of THE REVIEW 

OF REVIEWS. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE CZAR. 

The writer says: ‘‘If his real character is investi- 
gated, we find Alexander III. to be a man who forms 
his decisions slowly, but who, having once made up 
his mind, carries out his ideas with persistent stead- 
fastness, regardless of consequences. One of his most 
prominent characteristics is the avoidance of all haste 
and precipitation. For years past Russian policy, as 
directed by the Czar, has resembled the irresistible 
undercurrent of a mighty river. A thorough organ- 
izer, he directs all his efforts on great measures of 
policy, but he is quite deficient in the fantastic ele- 
ment, which gains its ends off-hand by the display of 
daring and brilliant conceptions. Unsuccessful 
struggles against old-established State abuses, not un- 
mingled, perhaps, with thoughts of imminent peril to 
his own person, have, in spite of his best wishes and 
unremitting labor for the welfare of his subjects, to a 
certain extent soured his temper, and made him 
somewhat repellant and irritable, like some of his 
predecessors on the throne. He does not love to de- 
scend among his people, and in this respect reminds 
one of Justinian, who, within the jealously-closed 
portals of his palace, busied himself in weaving plans 
for the whole world. So, likewise, the Czar, sur- 
rounded by his soldiers at Peterhof and Gatschina, 
unceasingly devotes his thoughts to the strengthening 
of Russia within her borders and to the external en- 
hancement of the Empire. 

THE CZAR’S THREE ALTERNATIVES, 


‘The Czar has three alternatives before him ; either 
to maintain the status quo, or to move in the same 
direction as Austria, i.e., toward decentralization ; or, 
finally, to endeavor to nationalize the Empire at the 
expense of the subject races, and in favor of the most 
important—Great Russia. He has chosen the third of 
these, and his watchword is now Russia for the Rus- 
sians. Whoever stands in the way of the fulfillfent 
of this design, whether Jew, German or Swedish 
Finlander, must inevitably go to the wall. To carry 
out this policy, however, time is required, for should 

var break out, and an enemy gain foot on Russian 
soil, revolution might possibly break out, and this 
would not only endanger the process of union, but 
might imperil the cohesion of the State. It is there- 
fore essential to the policy of the Government that 
there should be peace, so as to afford leisure for the 
innovations now being introduced to take firm root. 
If this view of Russian policy is correct, then the in- 
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clination of the Czar to be mixed up in a Continental 

war, which would directly militate against the system 

pursued during the last decade, must be very slight. 
SECURITIES FOR PEACE. 

‘The inducements which might sway him to break 
the peace could only arise either from the necessity of 
warding off internal dangers, or from a desire of con- 
quest. As regards the first, it is sufficient to point out 
that the great mass of the people appear more favor- 
ably disposed to the Czar just now than they have 
been for a long time past, as is evidenced by the dimi- 
nution of Nihilism and by the general tone of the 
newspapers and current literature. While as regards 
the second, the present moment is clearly unpropitious 
for a war of conquest. Germany is less likely to 
cause embarrassment to the Russian Government in 
its dealing with internal affairs than is France, with 
her republican and propagandist ideas. 

THE RUSSO-FRENCH ENTENTE. 

‘* As regards the rapprochement with France, it is 
not Russia but France who will have to pay the reck- 
oning. Neither nation has any solid bond of union, 
except, perhaps, hatred against Germany. The Rus- 
sians hate Germany because she withheld from them 
the fruits of their victory over the Turks, and gave 
Austria territory for which she had made no personal 
sacrifices. That this probably saved Russia from war 
with England and Austria hardly affects the case. 
Nevertheless, the Russians possess a large amount of 
innate shrewdness, and this offers some guarantee 
that they will not lightly allow themselves to be 
made use of for the attainment of purely foreign de- 
signs. France, in the event of a successful war 
against Germany, would gain immeasurably ; Russia, 
however, but little, and even what little she gained 
would prove a dangerous possession. On the other 
hand, if Germany were victorious, France, on account 
of the keen national feeling which animates her popu- 
lation, their generally well-to-do condition, and the 
fruitfulness of her soil, would feel the blow far less 
than Russia, whose defeat might shake the Empire to 
its foundations. The stakes are too manifestly un- 
even, 

PEACE. 

“Russia needs gold, much gold. The Czar gained 
the goodwill of France in order to dip his hands in her 
well-filled coffers. Russia, on her side, will take good 
care not to venture too much for France. The Czar’s 
policy will remain unchanged : cautious, reserved, he 
will ever keep exclusively before his eyes the well- 
being of his own land. As, therefore, in Russia it is 
only the Government which makes war, and not the 
people, as in France, we may rest tolerably assured 
that peace will not be broken in that direction, always 
provided that circumstances do not arise which at 
present cannot be foreseen.” 


THE excellent series of articles in the Leisure Hour 
was continued in the March number, with an account 


of the ‘‘ Queen’s Horses, the Carriage Horses and the 
Coach Horses.” 


THE FIRST STEP TO FEDERATION. 
Mr. R. T. Reid on Home Rule. 

| the Contemporary Review for April, Mr. R. T. 

Reid, Q.C., M.P., has a very thoughtful article 
concerning the changes which will be necessitated by 
the concession of Home Rule if the Irish members are 
left in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Reid sees very 
clearly that Home Rule for Ireland will inevitably 
bring in its train Home Rule for Scotland and Eng- 
land, and the establishment of a truly federal system. 
He thus sums up his own paper : 

EXCLUSION IMPOSSIBLE. 

‘¢ Absolute exclusion of Irish members means an 
alteration in the status of Ireland, which must either 
be followed by her release from all contributions to 
Imperial expenditure, or provoke an unanswerable 
complaint of inferiority to every other self-governing 
part of the Empire. Retention of Irish members, 
with liberty to take part, as heretofore, by voice and 
vote on all subjects, affixes a disadvantage to Eng- 
land and Scotland by daily subjecting them to Irish 
interference in their internal affairs, including the 
choice of Ministers in Ireland—a grievance alike prac- 
tical and sentimental, which, though slightly abated, 
would not be substantially removed by a reduction 
in the number of intruders, 


RETENTION INVOLVES RECONSTRUCTION, 

‘‘ Retention of Irish members, with liberty to take 
part only upon Imperial questions, unless accompan- 
ied by a reconstruction of our Ministerial system, 
involves such instability that the mere necessity of 
avoiding constant changes of government would 
weaken the authority of the House of Commons, and 
thereby enhance that of the Crown or the House of 
Lords. Of these three methods the first would be 
convenient for our ease, and simple to perfection, but 
a vast innovation, either not just or not final. The 
second would be unjust to Great Britain, inconvenient 
as breeding a legitimate resentment, simple enough if 
it could be maintained, and of a novelty quite startling, 
because though Great Britain may have inflicted, 
she has never hitherto submitted to, inequality. The 
third method would be free from injustice, except 
that created by the worry, complication, and impo- 
tence inseparable from a constant succession of short- 
lived governments, or by a diminution of popular 
power, whichever might appear to posterity the lesser 
ai THE INEVITABLE SOLUTION. 

“‘ For each of these three methods could be but a 
stage in a journey longer or shorter toward the 
fourth, namely, the maintenance of a House of Com- 
mons and an Imperial Government precisely as they 
are now, committing to representatives of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland respectively the duty of making and 
administering their own domestic laws. This method 
alone is at once just, convenient and simple, involv- 
ing in reality less of novelty than any other. It would 
maintain the status of Ireland without encroaching 
upon self-government in Great Britain, avert risk of 
Ministerial instability, preserve the authority of the 
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House of Commons, and offer a visible sign of union 
which Unionists could hardly gainsay. And though 
scoffed at by many as an intolerable innovation, it 
would in truth be redolent of ancient usage, and salu- 
tary in itself, even were it not demanded by neces- 
sity.” 


JAPAN AND HER HUMILIATING TREATIES. 


‘| ~*HERE are two interesting articles on Japan in Our 

Day for April. One treats of Japan’s foreign 
relations, the other more especially of her internal 
progress. ‘“ Treaty Relations of Japan with America” 
is the title of Rev. J. L. Atkinson’s paper. The reader 
is first reminded of the principal agreements which 
have been made between the two countries. The 
treaty of 1852 opened two Japanese ports to American 
vessels, and provided for the kind treatment of Ameri- 
cans in case of shipwreck on the Japanese coast. In 
1857 it was agreed that Americans committing offenses 
in Japan should be tried by the American consul- 
general or consul, and punished according to Ameri- 
can laws. ‘This article is still in force and is called 
the extra-territorial law. It is now most offensive to 


the Japanese, and with the tariff law, which allows 
the Japanese government no liberty or power to fix a 
tarift at its own pleasure for needful revenue, and for 
the protection of the industries of its people, consti- 
tutes and causes the irritating and incensed feeling 
which the Japanese of all classes now experience in 


their attitude toward ‘ foreigners.’ ” 

A later treaty stipulated that ‘‘ the President of the 
United States, at the request of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, will act as a friendly mediator in such 
matters of difference as may arise between the govern- 
ment of Japan and any European Power.” By this 
treaty also a duty of 35 per cent. was placed upon 
intoxicating liquors, and of 20 per cent. on some other 
articles imported into Japan, but this was afterward 
modified so that now a few articles are admitted duty 
free, and all others, including liquors, must be charged 
a uniform ad valorem rate of 5 per cent. 

In 1863 the Japanese fired on some foreign vessels 
passing through the Straits of Shimo-noseki. A con- 
vention fixed the indemnity to be paid to the different 
treaty powers for this offense, and the United States 
received three-quarters of a million dollars as its 
share; but this was afterward returned to Japan. 
This act of friendship did much to increase the kindly 
feelings of the Japanese toward Americans. 

It had been agreed that all the treaties should be 
revised in 1872, but this agreement was not kept. 
Since that time numerous unsuccessful attempts have 
been made by Japan to secure the right to regulate 
its own tariff and manage its own judicial affairs. 
One American minister negotiated a treaty on terms 
of equality, but with the proviso that it was to go 
into effect only when other treaty powers should 
make similar agreements. This the European nations 
have steadily refused to do. At one time they pro- 
posed the restoration of tariff and judicial autonomy 
on the condition that foreigners should sit as associate 
judges in Japanese courts ‘in certain cases in which 
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the interests of foreigners were at stake. ‘‘Okuma(the 
Japanese minister of foreign affairs) was inclined to 
yield to this hard condition, but ‘the people,’ regard- 
ing it as but another shackle of the clanking, jangling 
chain of bondage they had worn so long, would have 
none of it. The feeling culminated in the throwing of 
a bomb into the carriage of Count Okuma which 
resulted in the loss of a limb. This incident, with 
the accompanying intense popular feeling, broke up 
this attempt to revise the treaties. ‘The people’ have 
now become so sensitive and so indignant in their 
feeling toward ‘foreigners’ that it is not probable 
that the treaties can now be revised at all except on 
terms of absolute equality.” 

In a postal treaty and an extradition treaty America 
has led the way in treating with Japan on terms of 
equality. The Japanese government now has full 
control of all foreign mails in Japan. ‘In view, 
then, of these repeated acts of friendship of our gov- 
ernment and people toward Japan in the past, would 
it not be eminently just and kind for us once more to 
step out alone, and to the front, and irrespective of 
any aid, co-operation or opposition from any other of 
the Great Treaty Powers, offer to restore to Japan 
freely and fully the judicial and tariff autonomy we 
took from her in the days of her ignorance and weak- 
ness? Japan has struggled hard and most pathetic- 
ally to attain to our standard of civilization so that 
she might acquire the coveted position of equal 
among the best, the most enlightened and the most 
powerful nations of the West. She has become a 
constitutional government. She has produced a code 
of laws in harmony with her constitution. She is 
educating her judges and fitting them for their higher 
and more difficult positions as fast as the nature of the 
work will allow. She grants by her constitution civil 
and religious liberty to all her. subjects, and in every 
way is straining every nerve to modify and improve 
her ways in order to gain the good will of, and the 
rank of equal among the Powers with whom she is 
now in treaty relations.” 


The New Japan. 


Prof. Morihiro Ichihara writes from Yale Uni- 
versity on ‘‘Signs of the Times in New Japan.” He 
also demands revision of the treaties, but the political 
and social progress of Japan is his special theme. He 
points out how the fruits of Occidental civilization 
have been successively introduced, and how the laws, 
customs and manners of the people have been changed. 

Japan is the first nation of the Orient to adopt the 
principles of representative government and local self- 
government. So far the results seem to be all that 
could be expected. Universal suffrage has not yet 
been adopted—voters must be male taxpayers—but 
there is a popular party, whose two chief objects are 
extension of the suffrage and economy in govern- 
mental affairs. 

The growth of Japanese journalism has been rapid, 
and there are now more than five hundred dailies, 
weeklies and other periodicals. A large number of 
books and pamphlets, both translations and origi- 
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nal productions, have also been published. Bryce’s 
«‘ American Commonwealth,” and Pfleiderer’s ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of Religion,” are in the translator’s hands. 
The Tokio Economist Company has issued a ‘‘ Jap- 
anese Biographical Dictionary” and a ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of Social Science.” There is also considerable light 
literature in the form of novels, and there have been 
some rather crude attempts at poetry. There are 
numerous schools and colleges, public and private, 
leading up to the Imperial University at Tokio. The 
relation of the State to education has become one of 
the leading questions of the day. 

Professor Ichihara records a reactionary sentiment 
against foreign influences, due partly to the over zeal- 
ousness of innovators, partly to the obstinate refusal 
of some foreign nations to treat the Japanese as an in- 
dependent and civilized people. He believes that in 
one field at least, that of the fine arts, Japan has not 
benefited by contact with Western civilization. Her 
artists have become imbued with a commercial spirit. 
‘* But no fair-minded Japanese,” he says, ‘‘ can over- 
look our indebtedness to the Occident: (1) For the 
modern scientific knowledge in all its branches and 
the wonderful improvements in arts; (2) for the free 
and representative system of government, and (3) for 
religion and morality in rational and refined forms. 
However the Orient may boast of its ancient services 
to the Occident, it can now only deplore its inability 
to repay its debt to the Occident.” 


LONDON’S SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


O tremendous is ‘‘ The Social Awakening in Lon- 
don,” and so vast the area of the activities, that Mr. 
Robert A. Woods, who writes under that title in the 
current Scribner’s, can do little more in his admira- 
ble article than outline and touch upon the great 
charities of the English metropolis. The paper has 
been made the prominent feature of the magazine 
and is magnificently illustrated. It is the first in the 
series which, it is elaborately announced in an intro- 
ductory editorial, will deal with ‘‘ The Poor in Great 

Cities.” 

THE SOURCE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


‘‘ The Social Awakening,” says Mr. Woods, ‘ be- 
gan in an agitation. All classes were moved by it. 
The state of the London poor was felt to be to Eng- 
lish civilization something like an imputation of 
failure. It touched British pride, and by the very 
greatness of the difficulty stirred that wonderful re- 
serve energy which distinguishes the British race. 
Each of the various elements in the life of London 
felt the summons. And so the social awakening has 
several phases. It includes one of the most signifi- 
cant labor movements in the whole history of labor 
since the Egyptians lost their Israelitish slaves. 
There is a social movement from the universities; 
there is a social movement in art; a strong social 
movement in politics, and a social movement, having 
much of the impulse of original Christianity, in the 
Church.” 
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THE CHURCH. 


While it is true that the East End, the home of a 
million poverty-stricken—including a hundred thou- 
sand destitute—mortals, has been for centuries in the 
hands of Church charity, and while it is true that 
evangelical mission has not improved its talents in a 
degree adequate to the problem before it, Mr. Woods 
is far from detracting from the results accomplished 
by Church work. And now, when for the first time 
the Church finds rivals in the holy crusade, it has put 
forth new efforts and not vain ones. ‘‘So far as he 
has light and power, a clergyman in East or South 
London is, in a very deep sense, eyes to the blind and 
feet to the impotent.” The Established Church has 
the aid of the parish system, which gives it a power- 
ful purchase. 

THE SALVATION ARMY. 

But the most extraordinary work in feeding and 
reclaiming lost humanity has not been done by the 
evangelical organization. Many members of that 
organization, its most revered and eminent members, 
accord the palm for practical results to the Salvation 
Army. Mr. Woods pays a hearty tribute to this 
‘*unique and wonderful organization.” ‘‘ Ever since 
1884 the slum sisters have been freely going in and 
out like sweet angels among the haunts of the lost. 
For as long a time the prison-gate brigades have been 
setting discharged convicts on the way to manhood 
again. But the large scheme of the book, ‘In Dark- 
est England,’ of which an encouraging yearly report 
has just been published, is intended to be a compre- 
hensive mission of helpfulness to all the elements of 
people in the lower social grades. 

‘“‘The food and shelter depots, which have dis- 
placed the meeting halls in several instances, take 
care of those who are without other resort, at a charge 
of fourpence for supper, lodging and breakfast. 
Thence the men are introduced into the Army’s fac- 
tories and workshops, where they are put to wood- 
chopping, mat-making, carpentering and other indus- 
tries. The women are employed at sewing and laun- 
dry work, and in the match factory.” 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 

Charity organization has accomplished wonders in 
binding together outlying bands of workers and in 
rendering possible the scientific dispensing of relief. 
‘It is almost a part of popular ethics now in London 
to refrain from giving without due investigation. 
And many have arrived at the higher stage where 
they can see the importance and the ‘human interest 
of learning for themselves how the poor live and of 
helping them as their deepest needs require.” 

Mr. Woods’ criticism of the Charity Organization 
Society is that it has become, to a certain degree, un- 
sympathetic, so fiercely has it, of necessity, fought 
against undue and harmful sentiment. That has 
been its mission, and it has become ‘‘ subdued to what 
it works in.” It reminds us of Mr. Ruskin’s com- 
plaining that he could not give a blind man a penny 
until he had assured himself that there were no cler- 
gyman or charity organizer in sight. i 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Toynbee Hall, with its Mr. Barnett, the Oxford 

House, with Mr. Buchanan, establishments breathing 
the dignity of the university with an added humanity 
and hospitality, receive their share of congratulation, 
and numbers of others doing scarcely less valuable 
work, can only be mentioned. As to the People’s 
Palace, best known of all in America, this writer 
says: 
‘‘The People’s Palace is essentially an institution. 
At Toynbee Hall they resent the term. The People’s 
Palace is now not much different from a great techni- 
cal school, where boys and girls may receive instruc- 
tion in nearly all lines of art and skill.” Having 
fallen into the temptation of too elaborate plans, the 
institution became financially involved, and was res- 
cued by the wealthy Drapers’ Company, whose influ- 
ence now dominates its management—not, Mr. Woods 
thinks, very felicitously. The Regent Street Poly- 
technic, described in a recent number of THE REVIEW 
oF REVIEws, has taken up the work, and has, under 
the magnificent management of its founder, Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, complemented and improved upon the 
usefulness of the People’s Palace. 

The latter part of Mr. Woods’ valuable article deals 
with the labor movements headed by John Burns and 
Tom Mann, the Fabian Society of Socialists, the Lon- 
don coffee-houses, and Mr. Charles Booth’s writings 
on the question. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


N the Nineteenth Century for April John Burns 
has a vigorous article in reply to Mr. Prothero,who 
ventured to cross his sword of lath with the claymore 
of the London Scot, with the inevitable result. After 
demolishing Mr. Prothero, Mr. Burns proceeds to set 
forth his views of the future of the London County 
Council: 

‘‘Let Mr. Prothero and his political partisans cease 
carping at the greatest political fact of this century— 
the nascent commune of London that, in proportion 
to the attacks made upon it by vested interests, will 
play to Parliament the réle that the Cordeliers and 
Jacobin clubs played to the States-General a century 
ago. Its influence will mould and dominate in a col- 
lectivist direction those political principles and insti- 
tutions that to-day are arrayed against it. It must 
always be more popular with the people than Parlia- 
ment. It ministers to their municipal and material 
needs. Its activity is seen in its parks, roads and pub- 
lic places; it enters over the threshold of its citizens’ 
doors; they feel its pulse, the people provide its mo- 
tive power; its victories and its gains are theirs, its 
defeats they poignantly resent. Londoners, with the 
daily living presence of its Council’s loving care be- 
fore them, stood up as one man and annihilated at the 
last election day the decaying remnant of Pinchbeck 
politicians who would sell London, bound hand and 
foot, to be sacrificed to Bumble and the middlemen, 
and over its remains would promote a company to ex- 
ploit the profits of their city’s funeral feast.” 

Mr. C. A. Whitmore, M. P., in the National Re- 
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view for April, endeavors to explain why the Moder- 
ates were beaten in the recent municipal election. 
London returned a majority of Progressives because 
the Moderate newspapers were so very abusive. 
“The criticism of the Tory newspaper,” says Mr. 
Whitmore, ‘‘ was so acrid and so indiscriminate as to 
produce among the middle and poorer classes a re- 
vulsion of feeling in favor of men who were work- 
ing out an administrative experiment of enormous 
difficulty. It had, moreover, by its continuous carp- 
ing at the Council, and belittling of its position, tended 
to deter fit men from standing for it. Finally, in the 
attitude of the representatives of the Moderate party 
there was a want of adequate appreciation of the po- 
tential dignity and utility for administrative purposes 
of the County Council of London. There was not 
sufficient sympathy with the hopes of increased com- 
fort and amenity in London life, which its creation 
had, howsoever wildly, excited.” 


A SOUTHERNER’S VIEW OF THE NEGRO 
QUESTION. 


HE Southerner’s side of the negro question is vig- 
orously presented by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
in the North American Review for April. Mr. Page 


is plain spoken but dispassionate in the treatment of 
his subject. He contends that it was a great mistake 
to have enfranchised the negroes, holding that it has 
not particularly benefited them and that it was un- 
just to the white element of the South. He asserts 


that the negro does not possess the essential elements 
of character for self government, and cites facts from 
the history of the race in Liberia, Hayti and during 
the ‘* carpet bag” régime in support of this assertion. 

Notwithstanding the large sums which have been 
expended on negro schools by the Southern States 
since the negro was given his freedom—over five mill- 
ion dollars having been appropriated to this purpose 
by Virginia alone during the period 1870-1890—he 
has not greatly improved. Indeed, according to Mr. 
Page’s report, the negroes as a class would seem to 
have degenerated during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. ‘‘They are now,” he says, “‘ barbers and white- 
washers, shoe-blacks and chimney-sweeps. Here and 
there we find a lawyer or two, unhappily with their 
practice in inverse ratio to their principles, or now 
and then a doctor. But almost invariably these are 
men with a considerable infusion of white blood in 
their veins. And even these have in no single in- 
stance attained a position which in a white would be 
deemed above mediocrity. Fifteen years ago there 
were in Richmond, a number of negro tobacco manu- 
facturers and other negro dealers. Now there are 
hardly any except undertakers. They have been 
losing ground as mechanics. Before the war, on 
every plantation, there were first-class carpenters, 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, etc. Half the houses in 
Virginia were built by negro carpenters. Where are 
they now? In Richmond there may be a few black- 
smiths and a dozen or two carpenters ; but where are 
the others? <A great strike occurred last year in one 
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of the large iron-works of the city of Richmond. 
The president of the company told me afterwards 
that, although the places at the machines were filled 
later on by volunteers, and although there were many 
negroes employed in the works who did not strike, it 
never occured either to the management or to the 
negroes that they could work at the machines, and 
not one had ever suggested it.” Mr. Page freely ad- 
mits, however, that where the negroes ‘‘ have been 
brought in contact with the stronger race under con- 
ditions in which they derived aid, they have in cer- 
tain directions improved.” 

‘‘ The negro has not progressed,” he continues, ‘‘ not 
because he was a slave, but because he does not pos- 
sess the faculties to raise himself above slavery. He 
has not yet exhibited the qualities of any race which 
has advanced civilization or shown capacity to be 
greatly advanced. What the future may bring forth 
no man may certainly foretell ; it belongs to prophesy. 
We can only hope. But the past is fixed.” 

The prediction is hazarded by Mr. Page that the 
negro race in the United States will be in the course 
of centuries crowded over the line into Mexico and 
from there passed on to South America. He would 
favor, in the meantime, the establishment ‘‘ of such a 
proper qualification, as a condition to the possession of 
the elective franchise, as shall leave the ballot only to 
those who have intelligence enough to use it as an 
instrument to secure good government rather than 
destroy it. In taking this step, we have to plant our- 
selves on a broader principle than that of a race quali- 
fication. It is not merely the negro, it is the igno- 
rance and venality which we want to disfranchise. If 
we can disfranchise these we need not fear the voter 
whatever the color. At present it is not the negro 
who is disfranchised, but the white. We dare not 
divide.” 


IS THE NEGRO RACE DYING OUT? 


N the April Arena, Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman 
views the negro problem in the light of the vital 
statistics of the race furnished in the United States 
Census Reports. He, too, is led to believe that the 
negro population of the country will finally disap- 
pear, but for a different reason from that expressed 
by Mr. Page. The race will not be crowded out, but 
will gradually ‘‘die out.” The statistics presented 
show that while the birth-rate among the negroes at 
the present time greatly exceeds the mortality, the 
increase in the colored population is becoming less 
each year. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Hoffman 
makes light of the prediction which has often been 
ventured that the negro race will some day predom- 
inate in the South. He says: ‘‘ Most writers on this 
subject have ignored the important fact that the 
colored population of the United States is an isolated 
body of people, receiving no addition in numbers by 
immigration, and in consequence present conditions 
essentially different from those of other races and 
nationalities that have settled on American soil. Up 
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to the year 1830, the negro increased at a greater rate 
than the white race of the South, but since the white 
race has been slowly gaining on the colored 
element, and this gain has been due to the naturat 
increase of population, and not, as may be argued, to 
Northern settlers or European immigration. But for 
the enormous losses sustained by the Southern people 
during the late war, the result for the past thirty 
years would have been still more astounding. For 
some generations the colored element may continue: 
to make decennial gains, but it is very probable that 
the next thirty years will be the last to show total 
gains, and then the decrease will be slow but sure,. 
until final disappearance.” The chief causes of the 
great mortality among the colored population are the: 
unsanitary condition of their dwellings, their igno- 
rance of the laws of health and general poverty. 


HENRY WATTERSON ON THE NEGRO. 


N the April Chautauquan, Mr. Henry Watterson 
writes historically of the negro in America, 
Regarding the position which the negro has occu- 
pied in the South since the war, he says: ‘ Theslave 
was unprepared for his freedom. Easy and docile, 
densely ignorant, and in many cases semi-barbarous, 
he became the ready prey of all who found a profit in 
subjecting him to their uses. Naturally he fell into 
the worst hands. 

‘‘Then came an era of political freebootery, to 
which he served as a mere appendage and pretext. 
Then came an era of reaction and violence, to which 
he served as a victim. Then came an era qf exhaustr 
ion, to which, and both with the blacks and the 
whites, peace stood in the relation at once of a blessing: 
and a necessity.” In short, the ante-bellum theory 
that the negro once a freeman, a citizen and a voter 
could and would take care of himself, is held to: have: 
proved a failure in practice. 

What, then, shall we do? ‘ We have tried force.. 
The absence of force has tried itself. All to no pur- 
pose. Guns will not educate the blacks to citzenship, 
and schools—where they exist and are attended—are: 
neither satisfactory nor encouraging. Schemes of° 
colonization would be cruel if they were not idle. 
There he is—-the negro in the South—and he is there 
to stay. Mr. Lodge, with his Massachusetts plaster 
for Mississippi ills, may be a good doctor, as doctors 
go, m New England; but after the total breakdown 
of the heroic treatment, to which General Grant 
gave eight years of his vigorous administration, end- 
ing with a confession of its ineffectuality, what might 
be expected of a weak imitation at second-hand? 
Nothing but irritation and outcry, confusion and an- 
archy, reaction and stagnation, with a record of no 
progress and a pretty bill to pay! Texas cannot be 
squared by rules laid down in Rhode Island or Ver- 
mont. The Federal government cannot police the 
States. Meanwhile it is as easy to make a black skin 
a white skin as it is to protect the vote of a man whoa 
cannot read or write.” 
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Mr. Watterson has no definite remedy to offer, but 
believes that if the question can only be kept out of 
politics for a time a solution will naturally suggest it- 
self. ‘‘The time must come,” he concludes, ‘‘ when 
all men will turn a deaf ear to the appeals of sectional 
passion. Northern men and money are pouring into 
every part of the South. They are doing a great 
work of pacification. They will in the end do their 
work of unification.” 

METHODS OF STRENGTHENING OUR IMMIGRA- 
TION LAWS. 


"T°HE North American Review for April contains 
two articles on the subject of immigration, one 
by Hon. John B. Weber, United States Commissioner 
of Immigration, and the other by Mr. Charles 8. 
Smith, President of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
More Rigid Inspection. 

Commissioner Weber believes that much of the 
crime and pauperism attributed to unrestricted im- 
migration is due rather to the imperfect distribution 
of labor in this country. He does not deny that 
foreigners furnish a larger percentage of paupers and 
criminals than the native element, but holds that it 
is not because they belong to the poorer classes of so- 
ciety. 

While thus inclined to minimize the evils of immi- 
gration, Mr. Weber, nevertheless, recognizes the 
necessity of stricter regulations than the present 
laws provide. He would continue the present rigid 
inspection of our ports and “‘ place the expense of all 
returned immigrants upon steamship companies whom 
self-interest will force to look for reimbursement to 
their sub-agents, who have a personal knowledge of 
the qualifications of intending immigrants better 
than any one else, and who would have a direct 
pecuniary concern in the returns of a defective ; then 
up to the time of their acquiring citizenship hold all 
aliens liable to compulsory return to the country to 
which they owe allegiance, expelling those convicted 
abroad of crime, upon discovery, those convicted here, 
after serving sentence, and paupers, as soon as they 
reach the implied condition ;: this status to continue 
until the burdens of our citizenship have been 
assumed and its privileges obtained.” 

Consular inspection is regarded by Mr. Weber as 
impracticable. Such inspection, he says, ‘‘ will not 
effect a better sifting and rejection of defective, but 
will facilitate the admission of the undesirable, and 
hinder and obstruct the desirable; that as regards the 
excluded classes, except as to convicts and paupers, 
detection is as easy here as abroad, and in some cases 
more so; that in regard to character the certificate of 
foreign local authorities must be the basis; that these 
officials cannot be compelled to certify, and, as their 
desire is to retain the good and facilitate the going of 
the defective, their certification may prove to be an 
expensive fiction, and that it will create a brokerage 
in selling to objectionable persons certificates obtained 
by eligible ones.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








Some Statistics Regarding Immigration. 


Mr. Charles 8S. Smith inquires into the effect, dur- 
ing the present century, of the increasing stream of 
immigration upon the social and material interests of 


the United States. He finds from a study of govern- 
ment statistics that 15,500,000 immigrants have come 
to the United States since the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and that of this number more than one- 
third arrived during the last ten years. From these 
statistics he estimates that the present foreign-born 
population of the United States amounts to about 
10,000,000, and that they add to the earnings of the 
country at the rate of $600,000,000 per year. 

It is further shown that the foreign-born population 
of the country contributes directly or indirectly more 
than one-third of all the inmates of our State prisons 
and penitentiaries, and very nearly three-fifths of the 
paupers supported in almshouses. 

In Mr. Smith’s opinion, the present laws properly 
enforced, ‘“‘ with an amendment requiring all immi- 
grants over fifteen years of age as a condition before 
embarking for the United States, to appear before the 
American Consul and receive from him a certificate, 
to be presented on arrival, that the person intending 
to emigrate to the United States could read and write 
his native language,” would be a sufficient protection 
against the evils connected with immigration. 


WANTED, 200,000 EMIGRANTS FOR MANITOBA. 


R. MICHAEL DAVITT, one of the most hon- 

est men in public life, is also an extremely able 
writer. It is a notable illustration of the literary 
talent which exists in the ranks of labor that two 
of the best articles in this month’s reviews should be 
written by Michael Davitt and John Burns, both of 
whom have no other university education than that 
of the workshop and the jail. Mr. Davitt's literary 
gift, however, is much less important than his ster- 
ling honesty and courageous candor. In times past 
Michael Davitt was one of the most vigorous of the 
opponents of the policy which Mr. Morley, we believe, 
condemned as that of ‘‘manacles or Manitoba.” Mr. 
Davitt, however, has now seen cause to change his 
views. He has been to Manitoba, and in the Nine- 
teenth Century for April he publishes a remarkable 
plea in favor of the emigration of 200,000 English 
laborers to the Canadian back country. 

AN INEXPRESSIBLE YEARNING. 

He says: ‘‘ No matter what one’s views upon emi- 
gration may be—and mine are very radical and have 
been frequently stated—it is impossible to visit this 
vast and naturally*rich region of the Northwest, 
with its all but limitless extent of rich loamy-sub- 
soiled land, without a yearning for the transplanta- 
tion of some of the dense population of parts of Great; 
Britain to these fruitful prairies. When one has to 
call to mind the slum-life of London, the squalid 
quarters of the working poor in Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and other large centres of crowded social 
life, and the conditions under which tens of thousands 
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of such people live, while, on the other hand, he 
views, day after day, millions of acres of arable soil 
hungering for the application of food-producing 
labor, it is impossible not to have one’s opinions in- 
fluenced more or less in favor of a movement which 
might ease and tend to eradicate these demoralizing 
conditions of labor-life in Great Britain, while re- 
moving their victims to the advantages of those all 
but unpeopled regions of bracing air, and healthful 
life, and latent opportunities of a better and brighter 
social existence. 
THE KIND OF COLONISTS WANTED. 

“Tt would, however, be a huge mistake to bring 
some of the class of people who overcrowd our cities 
at home out to the Northwest. They are not the 
kind of colonists whom the country would suit, or 
who could help in its development. Those who have 
been brought up to agriculture, or who have strength 
and willingness to work the land, are the class of 
colonists who are wanted. 

‘To propose the colonization of the Canadian North- 
west by means of one or two hundred thousand 
agricultural laborers from Great Britain will seem a 
‘large order.’ The opponents of emigration will be 
up in arms at once in opposition to any such sugges- 
tion. Paradoxical as it may appear, I am not, and 
never have been, an advocate of emigration. 

MR. DAVITT’S ATTITUDE. 

‘“My present proposal is made homeopathically. 
It would, if carried out, promote many interests 
which have not been benefited by the process of emi- 
gration that has called forth the objections of radical 
land reformers and other labor advocates, who de- 
mand the full utilization of the soil of Great Britain 
for labor purposes, before British workers are sent 
away to colonial or other countries in search of work 
which is practically denied them at home through the 
operation of the rent-earning system of land tenure. 
To withdraw 100,000 land-workers from the agri- 
cultural industry of these countries would enhance 
the price of the labor that would remain. Wages 
would necessarily go up, while the influx of laborers 
from the country into towns would be diminished, 
to the advantage of town toilers. 

WHY EMIGRATION IS NECESSARY. 

‘‘The lot of the landless agricultural laborer ex- 
cites the active sympathy of reformers and demands 
the attention of the Legislature. He is also a dis- 
turber of the labor market in industrial centres. He 
is virtually driven off the land, by low wages and a 
cheerless prospect, into the towns and cities, or he 
voluntarily goes there in search of a more varied ex- 
istence ; and in the struggle to obtain his desires he 
brings down the wages of other workers, adds to the 
congestion of city life, and creates the social problem.” 

Amonga the social and philanthropic articles of the 
month are the Countess of Meath’s paper on ‘‘ Some 
Interesting Swedish Institutions,” in the Quiver (Lon- 
don), and an article by Mr. F. M. Holmes, in the 
same magazine, on ‘“‘ Housing the Houseless.” 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 


HE Century has an important paper on ‘‘ The 
Ocean Postal Service,” by the veteran authority, 
Thomas L. James. Mr. James reviews the history of © 
letter carrying on the Atlantic from the good old 
times when the thrifty Dutchman of New Amsterdam 
had to privately subsidize some outgoing skipper to 
get his love missive or factor’s business letter trans- 
ported to the old country, through the ‘‘ Coffee-house 
delivery ” system, and after gradual improvements, 
down to our present, comparatively speaking, mar- 
velous facilities. 

‘In the year 1845 Congress passed the first law hav- 
ing reference to ocean mail transportation. This law 
authorized the Postmaster-General to make contracts, 
not exceeding ten years, for the transportation of 
mails to any foreign port. All such contracts were to 
be made with citizens of the United States, and the 
mail was to be transported in American vessels by 
American citizens.” 

From this time forward the service was rapidly ex- 
tended, though in the face of considerable opposition 
at Washington. In 1851 the Postmaster-General was 
authorized to make general contracts ‘‘for better 
postal intercourse with foreign countries.” The pres- 
ent law, by which the contract is awarded to the low- 
est responsible bidder, was enacted in 1885. ‘‘ Even 
as late as 1855 the condition of the foreign mail ser- 
vice presented some rerearkable features. At that 
time a letter destined for Brazil, 4,000 miles distant, 
had to be sent via England, Portugal, the coast of 
Africa, Madeira and the Cape Verd Islands, thus trav- 
eling 8,000 miles, and this, too, in a British packet.” 


REFORM IN OCEAN MAIL SERVICE, 


Less than fifty years ago it cost twenty-four cents 
to take a letter to England. The rate was successively 
reduced until, in 1874, when the United States en- 
tered the Postal Union, the present rate of five cents 
per’ half ounce came into effect. The time seems to 
be ripe now for a further reduction. 

‘In my opinion,” says Mr. James, ‘‘ the letter rate 
of ocean postage should be reduced to two cents an 
ounce, and newspapers and periodicals from the office 
of publication should be carried for one cent per 
pound. Under the present system a letter going 
across the ocean requires a five-cent stamp, or 21¢d., 
English money, the weight of the letter not to exceed 
half an ounce; for three cents more a letter could. be 
sent all the way from England to Hong Kong. The 
same high rates apply, relatively, to Germany and 
other nations on the Continent. We boast of having 
cheap domestic postage, but notwithstanding the 
great increase of foreign correspondence, there has 
been no reduction in the postal rates. We can senda 
letter from New York to Alaska, a distance of 5,000 
miles, for two cents, while it costs five cents to for- 
ward one from New York to London, a distance of 
8,000 miless” 

Of the great increase in our foreign mail which 
would seem to warrant suca a decided reduction as 
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Mr. James advocates he gives some striking evidence. 
In the year 1840 Mr. Rich, now postmaster at Liver- 
pool, was accustomed to put the two bags of Ameri- 
‘can mail matter on the Great Western. Now it 
amounts to half a dozen truck loads. Less than 
twenty years ago the outgoing English mail from 
New York rarely contained 20,000 letters. At present 
every sailing day brings over five times that number. 

In England the struggle for penny postage with for- 
eign countries is going on briskly. Sir James Fergu- 
son has opposed the measure, which finds its most 
outspoken friend in Sir Henniker Heaton. He holds 
broadly that the State should not make money out of 
postal revenue, nor tax the machinery of trade. He 
and other advocates of penny postage lay the greatest 
emphasis on the far-reaching effect their reform 
would have in uniting more closely the English-speak- 
ing world and in strengthening the sympathy between 
the mother country and her colonies. 


MARINE WAR TORPEDOES. 

N the April Cosmopolitan Mr. A. M. D’Armit, of 

the United States Engineer Corps, has a good, com- 
monsense paper on ‘‘ Torpedoes in Coast Defense.” 
In speaking of the possibilities and limitations of this 
phase of warfare, the writer emphasizes the fact that 
torpedoes can never prove the all-sufficient agency 
which some people think; they can never take the 
place of powerful land batteries, nor in any wise of 
an adequate fleet in coast defense. What they can do 
is to offer a serious obstruction to harbors, and, if not 
injuring intruders themselves, keep them under the 
fire of the flanking batteries on shore. 

Their greatest efficiency comes when they are ar- 
ranged in groups, or mines, distributed in so complex 
a form as to defy location by the enemy, and conse- 
quent countermining, &c. To get through the iron 
hide of a modern sea-monster, each torpedo must con- 
tain about 100 pounds of dynamite or guncotton, and 
must be exploded within 16 feet of the enemy. As a 
matter of fact they are placed in series about 100 feet 
apart, and parallel lines fill up the intervals so that a 
vessel may not blunder through without coming 
within the requisite deadly distance. 

Many experts counsel ground-mines, and their value 
in shallow water is generally conceded. But in deep 
channels these would require huge charges to produce 
any effect, and the buoyant mine, exploded by con- 
tact, seems to be the thing. Casemates on opposite 
sides of the channel are a valuable accessory, and 
their occupants should be able to fire the mines vol- 
untarily by electrical communication. 

‘Several fairly successful systems of range-finding 
are in vogue, and as this question of accurate range 
is a vital one for the heavy artillery fire, the torpedo 
operators may always be certain of a vessel’s position 
by simple reference to the captains of batteries. As 
range-finding approaches more nearly the state of an 
exact art, judgment firing of mines will assume a 
correspondingly more important réle, although, 
owing to the effects of fogs, darkness and smoke, it 
can never replace automatic firing entirely. 
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‘‘ Another expedient likely to be adopted by the 
enemy is the use of ontriggers or torpedo netting. 
In opposing these, electricity again demonstrates its 
great value for this service. The torpedo being 
struck by the outrigger, signals the fact to the opera- 
tor in the casemate, who, simply deferring firing for 
a few moments, sends the firing battery current. 
through the fuse at exactly the right instant, when 
the ship has passed far enough to place the mine 
directly under her hull.” 

Then, in a perfect system of electrical communica- 
tion, the whole mine can be rendered innocuous to 
friendly vessels by simply switching off the current. 

As to movable torpedoes, Mr. D’Armit says: 

‘** For accuracy of direction and range of destructive 
power the Sims-Edison fish torpedo is perhaps unex- 
celled. Extended trials at Willett’s Point have satis- 
factorily demonstrated its ability to carry 200 pounds 
of dynamite to a distance of two miles, at a speed of 
about twenty miles per hour. The charge is ex- 
ploded upon contact with the vessel, or by the action of. 
the operator onshore. The dirigibility of the torpedo 
is perfect, it follows its prey as though endowed with 
life, swerving to the right or left as necessary, diving 
under booms or other obstructions, cutting through 
nets, and never slackening its great speed until the 
end of its cable is reached. At present a two mile 
radius is deemed sufficient, although this could be 
increased, if necessary, by enlarging the ‘fish’ itself.” 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL. 


Some Features of Their Municipal 
Government. 


N the April Harper’s Mr. Julian Ralph en- 
deavors to get more nearly at the inward and 
spiritual significance of the great Western cities, the 
outward and visible signs of which he has described 
so breezily in other articles. In ‘‘ Western Modes of 
City Management” he says: 

‘‘A study of the subject in Chicago, Minneapolis. 
and St. Paul, is a revelation of a movement like that. 
of a band-master’s baton along the sides of a triangle, 
from mayoral supremacy to diluted control by com- 
missions, and from these to vicarious government by 
State Legislatures.” 

CHICAGO. 

As to Chicago, Mr. Ralph instances the great Rook- 
ery Building with its four thousand inhabitants and 
elaborate appointments, and draws a suggestive paral- 
lel between its management and a municipal govern- 
ment. The one is the product of business methods and 
exigencies, and is conducted on a business and com- 
mon-sense basis. The other—but we American citizens. 
have been ‘‘ bossed ” long enough to know what our 
municipalities are. Mr. Ralph demands that the work 
of governing our cities should be carried on just as 
these business men plan the management of their 
office building. 

The salient feature of the Chicago municipality, 
and this writer has it the worst feature, is the mayor- 
alty. 
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** The Mayor of Chicago has to hide behind a series 
of locked doors, and it is almost as difficult to see him 
as it would be to visit the Prefect of Police in Paris. 
When he leaves his office he slips out of a side door— 
the same by which he seeks his desk. When he goes 
to luncheon he takes a closed cab, and is driven to 
some place a mile or more away, in order that he may 
eat in peace. The reason for this extraordinary and 
undemocratic condition of affairs is that the Mayor of 
Chicago is the worst victim of the spoils system that 
_ has yet been created in America. The chase for 
patronage fetches up at his door, and all the avenues 
employed in it end at his person. He is almost the 
sole source and dispenser of public place of every 
grade.” 

The consequence of this embarrassing wealth of 
patronage is that the Mayor has time for nothing else. 
He is at present grappling with the enforcement of 
the ‘‘ midnight closing” liquor law and with the re- 
form of the police, who until recently have lived by 
‘‘inflooence” alone. Mr. Ralph speaks with much 
admiration of the perfected electrical system of com- 
munication between the policemen on duty and their 
station houses. He intimates that New York might 
profit greatly by such a system. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


**In Minneapolis, a city of 164,000 population, the 
striking feature of the city government is the system 
of licensing saloons. Of the government in general 


there is little more to be said than that it appears to 


be reasonably satisfactory to the people, and business- 
like in its general plan and results. There are no 
bosses, ‘‘ halls,” or other organizations among the 
politicians. Here the Mayor becomes a figure head, 
and the Chicago plan is diametrically reversed.” 

New Yorkers—not to speak of Philadelphians, Bos- 
tonians and Baltimoreans—will hear with longing of 
what has been accomplished in Minneapolis in the 
solution of the liquor problem. The fight against 
dram-selling has been aided by the fact that Minne- 
apolis is a city of magnificent distances, covering an 
area of fifty-three square miles. ‘The entire city 
area is very park-like in its appearance and surround- 
ings, and up and down its beautiful residence avenues 
and along its scores of semi-rural streets, the home 
atmosphere and influence are unbroken by the pres- 
ence of saloons. They are relegated and confined to 
a comparatively small fraction of the space covered 
by the town.” ‘With the State high-license law and 
the city regulations, Minneapolis seems to have re- 
duced the liquor evil nearly as low as the great princi- 
ple of thirst will allow. 


ST. PAUL. 


In St. Paul—in which a revolutionary shaking-up 
of municipal balances was bringing the Mayor into 
fresh power—Mr. Ralph was most struck by the pub- 
lic-school conditions. 

‘The 17,227 pupils in the schools of St. Paul enjoyed 
the benefits of an expenditure of $1,205,000 last year. 
‘This is practically at the rate of $70 per capita. The 
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Superintendent of Schools reports that the city main- 
tains a carefully graded course of tuition, covering a 
period of eight years! It includes tuition in civil 
government, physics, hygiene, manual training,Greek, 
Latin, French, German, political economy, common 
law, zodlogy, astronomy, chemistry and English 
literature.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM IRON INDUSTRY. 


OME valuable information regarding the iron in- 

dustry of Birmingham, Ala., is furnished by 

Mr. William Kent, M. E., in Cassier’s Magazine for 
March. 

It is estimated that the Birmingham district pro- 
duced in 1891 over 650,000 tons of pig iron, or about 
one-thirteenth of the total output of the United States 
in that year. The number of its furnaces has in- 
creased from two in 1887 to twenty-five in 1891. Of 
these twenty-five furnaces all are in blast excepting 
two. ‘The fact that twenty-three out of these 
twenty-five furnaces are now running, notwithstand- 
ing the present overproduction of pig iron in the 
country at large, and the lowest prices that have ever 
been known, is strong evidence of the stability of the 
Birmingham iron industry. The furnaces are ship- 
ping iron to every part of the United States, and even 
into Canada. 

‘‘This remarkable position of the Birmingham fur- 
naces has been reached in spite of great disadvantages. 
Critics of the Southern furnaces have pointed out that 
they are handicapped by great distance from market, 
most of their iron being sold north of the Ohio river ; 
by lean ores, poor coke, inefficient labor, heavy bonded 
indebtedness, imperfect equipment, poor management 
and low grade of product. Many of these disadvan- 
tages, in fact, exist to a greater or less extent, but 
they are all offset by the supreme advantages of short 
distance of transportation of raw material and inex- 
haustible supplies of both ore and coal, within five miles 
of each other, cheaply mined and above water level. 
Most of the furnaces own both ore and coal mines, 
but some of them buy all their raw material. When 
this position is contrasted with that of Pittsburgh, 
which has to pay 1000 miles’ freight on ore, and with 
that of Chicago, which has to pay 500 miles’ trans- 
portation of coke, it is easily seen why Alabama iron 
is sold in both Pittsburgh and Chicago.” 

But while recognizing the advantages which the 
Birmingham furnaces possess, Mr. Kent is not in- 
clined to overrate them. He does not agree with Mr. 
Edmund Atkinson that the southern part of the great 
Appalachian range is to be ‘‘ the future great centre of 
the iron production of the world,” holding that there 
will be no great centre. He says: ‘‘ Both Pittsburgh 
and Chicago are increasing their iron-producing ca- 
pacity at a more rapid rate than Alabama. Notwith- 
standing the great increase in Alabama from 1885 to 
1889, its increase was less than that of Allegheny 
County, Pa., and but little over one-third that of the 
State of Pennsylvania in the same time. Pittsburgh 
and Chicago make iron suitable for Bessemer steel. 
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Alabama makes none. Nevertheless, the Alabama iron 
industry is destined still to increase, and it has an as- 
surance of permanency equal to that possessed by any 
other section. The plants are being steadily improved, 
reducing the labor cost per ton. The cost of mining 
is being reduced by the introduction of improved 
methods. The demand for consumption in the South 
is increasing, and is likely to increase more rapidly in 
the future.” 


RAPID TRANSIT AND THE CENSUS. 


HE HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, discusses, in the 
current number of the Popular Science Monthly, the 
lesson which the census has for us on the subject of 
“Rapid Transit.” With the steady advance of busi- 
ness establishments over the congested city areas and 
the consequent driving of workingmen to the sub- 
urbs, this question is becoming more and more vital. 
‘‘Tt is something more than a question of economics 
or of business convenience; it is a social and an 
ethical question as well.” 

The result of the census inquiries into the street 
railway systems of fifty-six cities do not seem, through 
Mr. Wright’s interpretation of them, to present any 
startling revelations as to the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of the three kinds of street railways— 
cable, electric and animal power. One notes that the 
electric cars carry decidedly fewer passengers per car 
mile than the other two systems, and that the cable 
system, while second in operating expenses, is vastly 
greater in cost of plant; and the operating expenses 
of animal power railways are so great as to effectu- 
ually exclude them from any final competition. 

Reverting to his statement that the rapid transit 
problem assumes even ethical importance, Mr. 
Wright says: ‘‘The reduction of fares, through im- 
proved means of rapid transit, however desirable, is 
really a minor question. It is probably true that by 
a slight reduction from a five-cent fare, the head of a 
family engaged in mechanical labor, earning perhaps 
five or six hundred dollars per annum, might save 
enough to pay taxes, or to offset church and society 
assessments, or to furnish his family with boots and 
shoes, in any event extending his power pro tanto for 
the elevation of his family; but he does much more 
than this when speed is taken into consideration. By 
the old methods of transit from suburbs to the heart 
of a city, a workingman going into the city of Boston 
was practically obliged, while working ten hours at 
his occupation, to spend an hour on the horse railway, 
when now, on one line, by the use of the electric car, 
he can go and return from his place of work in half 


. that time, thereby actually adding to his own time 


half an hour each day, practically reducing his work- 
ing time from eleven hours to ten and a half hours 
without reduction of wages and without increased 
expense for transportation. The question of rapid 
transit, therefore, as seen by this simple illustration, 
becomes an ethical consideration; for if there is any- 
thing to be gained by adding to the time which men 





have at their disposal for their own purposes, for in- 
tercourse with their families, for social improvement, 
for everything for which leisure is supposed to be 
used, then the question of rapid transit is of far 
greater importance than that of saving money either 
to the man who uses transportation or to the com- 
pany that secures dividends upon its stocks.” 

The great crowding of streets and the consequent 
impeding of business and danger, not to speak of the 
bad sanitary results of so many animals vitiating the 
atmosphere, lead this writer to see the street railway - 
of the future in underground viaducts, constructed 
after the methods which now enable engineers to 
avoid dampness and darkness in tunnels. He con- 
siders that the statistics of the subject demonstrate 
that the public might enjoy these more perfect sys- 
tems without an extra tax, and he points out that if 
it become necessary, no more deserving object for 
private philanthropy could be found. 

“Private capital, encouraged and protected by 
public sentiment and municipal enactments, may be 
capable of solving this problem. If it is not, then 
public sentiment, interested in the welfare of the 
people at large, not only from an economic point of 
view, but from sanitary and ethical considerations, 
will insist upon a public solution of the question.” 


THE NEW PARKS OF GOTHAM. 


S. NADAL writes in the April Scribner’s of ‘*‘ Tha 
« New Parks of the City of New York,” which 
were acquired, eight years ago, at an expense of $10,- 
000,000. There are six of them situated beyond the Har- 
lem River on either side of the pastoral Bronx. That 
beautiful little stream gives its name to one of them, 
containing 653 acres; the largest, Pelham Bay Park, 
is situated on the Sound and boasts 1740 acres, while 
the second in size, with 1069 acres, bears the unim- 
peachable name of Van Cortlandt, and lies just west 
of Woodlawn Cemetery. Then there are the three 
smaller ones, Crotona, St. Mary’s and Claremont 
Parks. 

These spots have been well chosen. Nature has 
saved the expense of beautifying and they lie directly 
in the line of advance of the city. No doubt they will 
repay manifold the millions invested in them. 

“‘The new parks will be used by the poorer classes 
for excursions and picnics, and they will also be of 
great service and attraction to them if in the future 
they should get homes in the neighborhood of these 
parks. . . . Should such arrangements [of tran- 
sit, &c.] be made as will enable the poor to live near 
the new parks, the parks will be a great pleasure and 
service to them. Of course the land immediately 
about the parks will be too expensive to be occupied 
by the houses of the poor, but they will be near 
enough to the parks to use them and enjoy them. 

‘“The immediate service, however, of the parks to 
the poor of New York will be to provide them with 
places for excursions. There are already sufficient 
means of transit for the parks to be used in this way.” 
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But of course the ideal way to go a’jaunting will 
be by water, apropos of which Mr. Nadal says : 

‘‘One important thing remains to be done, which, 
indeed, has not yet been contemplated, namely, to 
connect Van Cortlandt Park with the Hudson River. 
It is a great pity that this park does not go through 
to the river. As the system of parks skirts Long 
Island Sound on the east, there would have been a 
special completeness in having it extended to the Hud- 
son on the west. But there should, at any rate, be a 
parkway to the river. A parkway laid out as it is 
proposed to arrange the Mosholu parkway, having 
also spaces for cables of electric cars, could be ob- 
tained without any great difficulty or expense. It 
would then be possible for people to sail up the Hud- 
son in the morning, land in Van Cortlandt Park, cross 
from Van Cortlandt Park, through Bronx Park, to 
Pelham Park in some kind of conveyance, and sail 
homeward by the Sound and the East River in the 
evening.” 


COUNTRY ROAD-BUILDING. 


N the April Century Isaac B. Potter states promi- 
nently and strongly the needs of ‘‘ Our Common 
Roads,” and the methods by which they should be 
reformed. He shows that the shameful condition of 
our country highways has the most far-reaching ef- 
fects in retarding the progress of the farmer in pros- 
perity and civilization. The all-powerful mud keeps 
his children at home when they should be at school ; 
it stalls his horses and wears out them, the wagon and 
himself, in his attempts to get produce to the railroad. 
A rain-storm just before an election may prevent an 
expression of the popular will. This sounds almost 
absurd, but it is quite shamefully true. 

The following paragraph quoted from Mr. Potter’s 
article will show how very easily we could afford to 
be sensible in this matter : 

‘* We have in the United States something like 16,- 
000,000 of horses and mules above the age of two years 
upon our farms, and at the moderate estimate of 25 
cents as the cost of feed and care of each of these 
animals, we see at a glance that the aggregate expense 
of maintaining them is about $4,000,000 per day. If, 
by a similarly moderate estimate, we say that they are 
kept in the stable in a condition of enforced idleness, 
by the deep mud of spring and fall for a period aver- 
aging twenty days in each year, we may easily com- 
pute that the loss, in this respect alone, will amount to 
$80,000,000 per year, a sum sufficient to build 16,000 
niles of excellent highway.” 

In the Spring of ’91, ‘half-loaded farm wagons 
were stalled in deep mud almost in the shadow of the 
magnificent twenty-million dollar Capitol at Albany, 
[New York] while, as if to show to what ridiculous 
ends the perversity of the human mind will some- 
times lead us, the good farmers of Albany County 
were actually sending telegrams to the legislature, 
asking for the adjournment of a commmittee-hearing, 
because the roads of Albany County were too bad to 
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permit them to get to town to oppose a bill which 
promised to make them better !” 

And Mr. Potter argues, as do all sensible authorities 
on the question, that a good system of Macadam or 
Telford roads would actually cost less, absolutely, in 
the end, since, after the first expense of building, the 
cost of maintenance is much smaller than with the 
dirt enormities now the fashion. He describes the 
fine road systems of France and other European coun- 
tries, maintained af a cost of but three per cent. on the 
first outlay. 

The latter and greater part of Mr. Potter’s article 
which one wishes might be learned and inwardly di- 
gested by every farmer in the United States, is taken 
up with a careful exposition of the proper way to 
build a country road, in order to obtain a permanently 
hard, smooth and well-drained surface. 


THE FAMINE WILL STRENGTHEN NIHILISM. 
Some Russian Articles. 


N her paper on ‘‘ Nihilism and the Famine” in 
the April Lippincott’s, the Countess Norraikow 
talks a great deal about Nihilism—indeed reviews the 
movement from its beginning—but has nothing to say 
about the famine until she reaches her closing page. 
There she inclines to the belief that Nihilism will 
more than recover from the shock it received in the 
horrible death of Alexander II. and the consequent 
reactionary surge. ‘‘ Their present bitter distress has 
led the peasantry to inquire whether their misery is 
really the result of an act of Providence or is due to 
conditions which a change in the governmental system 
may in part relieve. 

‘‘ A study of the question leads the thinking to be- 
lieve that the government can be held largely respon- 
sible for the terrible famine which is at present 
devastating the Russian :and. Let us go back to the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861. At that time a small 
portion of land was allotted to each peasant, barely 
sufficient for the sustenance of himself and his family, 
but no provision was made for the probable increase 
of population. As the years went by and the peasants 
increased in numbers, the surplus thousands of souls 
drifted to the towns and cities and formed an immense 
proletariat, which in time became a menace to the 
empire. 

‘There is always more or less famine throughout the 
Russian land, but last year, provinces heretofore fer- 
tile, refused to reward the husbandman’s labors. To- 
day no less then forty millions of the Czar’s subjects are 
suffering the pangs of hunger, and the misery is inde- 
scribable. Thousands of people are dying by the way- 
side, while others are subsisting on roots and other 
food unfit for dogs. Mothers are subjecting their 
little ones to exposure to contagious diseases, believing 
that form of death to be preferable to the slow one of 
starvation. It is estimated that it will require 
three hundred million dollars to tide over the famine 
season, while barely one-third of this amount has as 
yet been subscribed.” 
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The Russian Peasants. 

That the Russian peasants are generous among 
themselves, and mutually helpful in times of distress 
is strongly brought out in another article, ‘‘ Peasant 
Life in Russia,” contributed to the Chautauquan, by 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman. Shesays “ the peasants will 
give bread to their poorer neighbors as long as they 
have it to give. They even give bits from the pieces 
they have themselves received in charity. To be a 
professional beggar from idleness may be a disgrace, 
but to ask for bread in a season of distress is no 
shame, while to refuse it would be held a great sin.” 


Madame Dovidoff on Tolstol. 


Another sign of the universal interest inspired just 
mow by the country of the Czar is an article in the 
‘Cosmopolitan on ‘‘ Count Léon Tolstoi,” by Madame 
Dovdoff. It is not in full sympathy with its sub- 
ject, the writer taking great pleasure in making fun 
of the Count’s creed of ‘‘Simplification.” Tolstoi is 
too great and too earnest to be laughed at by thinking 


people. 


DIVORCE: ITS EVILS AND REMEDY. 


N the Methodist Review for March-April appears a 
group of three articles on ‘‘ Divorce,” by Charles 
W. Smith, D.D., editor Pitisburgh Christian Advo- 
eate, Hon. Hiram L. Sibley of Marietta, Ohio, and 
Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., President of the North- 
western University. 
Evils of Divorce. 

Mr. Smith writes particularly of the evils of our 
«divorce system. He denounces the system as vicious, 
maintaining that it encourages hasty and ill-con- 
‘sidered marriages, leads to recklessness of marital 
conduct, and, by the low estimate it places on mar- 
riage, influences the sentiment of the people in the 
same direction. 

Of the system in general, he says: ‘Instead of 
resisting the erroneous and sinful inclinations of human 
nature, the State, through this system, surrenders to 
them almost without condition. It has adopted laws 
which, taken as a whole, come perilously near throw- 
ing off all restraint, and giving to human nature in 
its worst forms almost unlimited license to deal at 
will with the most important earthy relation, for, 
view it as we will, or apologize for it as we may, 
jegal divorce is a scheme of government by which it 
deliberately allies itself with the infirmities, passions 
and vices of human nature for the destruction of the 
divine institutions of the family. It is the government 
abdicating its high function of resisting evil and 
putting itself in league with evil-doers for its own 
overthrow ; for to destroy marriage is to sweep away 
the foundations of the State.” 

Grounds of Divorce. 

Mr. Sibley, discusses the grounds upon which the 
marriage bond might, according to Biblical authority, 
be dissolved. He asserts that while the Scriptures 
nowhere lay down a hard and fast moral law of di- 
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vorce, both Christ and Paul give examples which may 
be taken as illustrative of what that law should be. 

He states the law thus suggested in the Scriptures, 
as follows: ‘‘ Adultery, desertion, and other acts, 
which, like the first, destroy the sexual purity of mar- 
riage, or, like the second, operate to deny to an inno- 
cent partner and to society the substantial benefits of, 
and so what is essential in, the right of marriage, if its 
bond be held indissoluble, are in morals as on socio- 
logical grounds valid causes for annulling it. 

‘‘ This view of the subject makes the great ends of 
marriage, moral and social, more important than its 
naked bond, as manifestly they are. It looks on the 
union, also, in its real character of a means designed 
to work noble results for those within it, and not a 
chain to fetter the good after the bad break and re- 
pudiate it. Moreover, it leaves to the innocent escape 
from propagation with the moral rot of adultery or 
kindred vices, and from celibacy forced upon them 
otherwise by the wickedness of desertion or like 
crime. Finally, we profoundly believe it accords 
perfectly with the Scriptures, so read as to give the 
life of their teaching on the whole law of marriage.” 


The Remedy. 


Assuming that divorce is sometimes a “sorrowful 
and imperative necessity,” President Rogers considers 
the question as to how the remedy may be best ap- 
plied. 

He maintains that the remedy should be not de- 
pendent solely on the will of the parties concerned, or, 
in each particular case, on the will of the legislature. 
“The power to grant a divorce should exist only in 
the courts, to be exercised upon notice given after a 
judicial investigation has been made into the facts, 
and it has been made to appear that some matrimonial 
offence has been committed in violation of a law pre- 
viously enacted.” It is held, still further, that the 
remedy should be obtainable only in the State where 
the domicile is ; that it should be without any respect 
to sex, and should be granted on such terms as leave 
both parties free to marry. 


THE INALIENABLE RIGHT TO LIVE, 


An Irreducible Minimum of Property. 


HERE are two articles in the reviews this month 
which tend to show that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the legal recognition of the right of every 
individual to a certain irreducible minimum of the 
means of subsistence. These articles proceed from 
very opposite camps. 
Mr. Moulton’s Suggestions. 


The writer of one is Mr. Fletcher Moulton, who, in 
his paper in the April Fortnightly on ‘‘ Old Age Pen- 
sions,” maintains that : 

‘‘The common element in all these plans from 
which, in my opinion, they derive whatever true 
value they possess, is that they propose in a more or 
less effective way to endow the poor, or to aid the 
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poor to endow themselves, with an income which is 
beyond the reach of fortune. 

‘* Would it be immoral to render inalienable such a 
modicum of property as does not exceed that which 
is requisite to support life honestly? Provided that 
the State can insure that it will be devoted to the 
purpose, I think it would not. In my eyes itis a natu- 
ral and proper extension of the principles which pre- 
serve toa man his liberty, however deeply he be in 
debt, and which save to him sufficient wearing ap- 
parel notwithstanding that he is a bankrupt and his 
property is to be divided among his creditors. It is 
not to the public good that he should be stripped of 
these, neither is it to the public good that he should 
be rendered utterly destitute.” 

The idea here struggling for recognition is that as 
human liberty is inalienable, so an irreducible mini- 
mum of substance by which life can be maintained 
must also be inalienable. As no man can sell himself 
for a slave, so no man will be allowed to mortgage or 
pledge his five shillings a week, for instance, which 
is now regarded as the indispensable minimum upon 
which life can be sustained. The idea is not fully 
worked out, but we shall certainly hear more of it 
before long. 


A Hint from the Canadian Northwest. 


The other writer is Mr. Michael Davitt, who does 
not discuss the question, but contributes valuable 
information for its consideration by quoting in his 
article on ‘‘Impressions in the Northwest,” in the 
Nineteenth Century, the terms of the Canadian Home- 
stead Law. 

The following real and personal property are de- 
clared exempt from seizure by virtue of all writs of 
execution issued by any court in the Territories (Re- 
vised Ordinances N.W.T. cap. 45): 

1. Clothing of defendant and family. 

2. Furniture and household furnishings of defend- 
ant and family, to value of 500 dols. 

8. Necessary food for defendant’s family for six 
months, which may include grain and flour, or vege- 
tables and meat, either prepared for use or on foot. 

4. Two cows, two oxen and one horse, or three 
horses or mules; six sheep and two pigs, besides the 
animals kept for food purposes, and food for same 
during the six months beginning in November. 

5. Harness for three animals, one wagon or two 
carts, one mower or scythe, one breaking plough, one 
cross-plough, one set harrows, one horse-rake, one 
sewing-machine, one reaper and binder. 

6. Books of a professional man. 

7. Tools and necessaries used by defendant in trade 
or profession. 

8. Seed grain sufficient to seed all land under culti- 
vation not exceeding eighty acres (two bushels to acre, 
and fourteen bushels of potatoes). 

9. Homestead up to eighty acres. 

10. House and buildings, and lot or lots upon which 
same are situated, up to the sum of 1,500 dols. in 
value. 

No article (except of food, clothing or bedding) is 
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exempt from seizure where the judgment and execu- 
tion are for the price of such article. 

Candidates in want of something better to fill up 
their programmes for the coming election might do 
worse than propose some modification of the Canadian 
homestead law in his country. 


INVOLUNTARY MUSCULAR MOVEMENTS. 


NE of the attractive features of the Popular 
Science Monthly is a paper on “ Involuntary 
Movements” by Joseph Jastrow, Ph.D., Professor of 
Experimental and Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. These extraordinary phenomena, 
so incredible to our conscious selves, go far toward ex- 
plaining the mysteries of mind-reading, the theory 
being that the operator interprets the thought- 
processes from his observation of these involuntary 
movements, of which the subject and the spectators 
are ignorant. That there is a definite relation be- 
tween the working of the mind and these will-less 
muscular manifestations is proved by Dr. Jastrow’s 
experiments. His apparatus is described as follows : 

‘There is first a strong wooden frame, holding a 
heavy plate glass, fifteen inches square, and mounted 
on three brass legs, with screw adjustments by means 
of which the plate may be brought into exact level. 
Upon the plate glass are placed in the form of a tri- 
angle three very perfectly turned and polished brass 
balls, and upon the balls rests a thin crystal plate 
glass fourteen inches square, set in a light wooden 
frame. Covering the upper glass is a sheet of paper, 
and upon the paper the subject lightly rests the finger- 
tips of one hand. When all is properly adjusted, and 
glass and balls are rubbed smooth with oil, it is quite 
impossible to hold the apparatus still for more than a 
few seconds.” A further connection of a glass stencil 
point moving over a blackened paper records the 
movements, and in this article we are shown a dozen 
fac-simile representations of typical experiments. 

If the subject closes his eyes and thinks intently of 
a hidden object, the hand will involuntarily move, at 
first slow and hesitating, then with continuous regu- 
larity, toward the locality in the subject’s mind. If 
he be required to count the strokes of a pendulum, 
the stencil will record horizontal lines and loops syn- 
chronously with the strokes of that pendulum. Ifa 
series of colors be arranged in three rows, the first to 
be read from left to right, the second from right to 
left, and the third from left to right again, the invol- 
untary movement will exactly accord with the several 
changes in directions as the subject reads off the 
colors. 

“How far,” says Dr. Jastrow, ‘‘ these movements 
are involuntary or unconscious, must be largely deter- 
mined by the subjective experiences of those who 
execute them. While here, as elsewhere, there is 
some difference among individuals, the consensus of 
opinion indicates that the subject exercises no essen- 
tial control over the results; and as a rule he is con- 
siderably surprised when the results are first shown 
tohim. At times he becomes conscious of the loss of 
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equilibrium of the apparatus, but the indication is 
rarely sufficiently definite to inform him of the direc- 
tion of the movement.” 


THE UBIQUITOUS BACTERIA. 


‘ ACTERIA in Our Dairy Products” is a valua- 

ble article contributed to the Popular Science 
Monthly by Prof. H. W. Conn. It will be news 
to many persons that there is a bright side even 
to bacteria, but so this writer informs us, asserting 
that they are absolutely necessary to the butter and 
cheese maker. As for milk, they are not present in 
the mammary glands of a healthy cow, but are lying 
in wait for the lacteal fluid at every point, so that by 
the time city folks get it from the milkman there are 
about 50,000,000 in every quart. Not all of these are 
harmful, but some are apt to be, and the presence of 
even the harmless ones invite the tuberculosis and 
typhoid germs which are often transmitted through 
the milk we drink. And then the bacteria are the 
cause of the phenomenon we know as souring—per- 
fectly pure milk will never sour—and the introduc- 
tion of the lacteal acid is obnoxious to weak diges- 
tions. 

* At first thought it seems hardly possible to be- 
lieve that this immense number of bacteria (50,000,000) 
could have found their way into the milk since the 
milking. But when we learn that they are abun- 
dant in the air; that they are crowded into every par- 
ticle of dust clinging to the hairs of the cow; that 
they are always present in the milk duct for a short 
distance from its opening, living there in the remains 
of the milk left from the last milking; that the milk 
pail in which the milk is drawn cannot be washed 
clear of them by any ordinary methods; that the milk 
cans will always contaia them in cracks and chinks, 
even after the most thorough cleansing; that they 
are always on the hands of the milker; and when, in 
addition to all this, we learn that bacteria multiply so 
fast that by actual experiment a single individual 
may in the course of six hours give rise to 50,000 
progeny, it no longer remains a marvel that their 
number is so great in milk of a few hours’ standing.” 

It is an eminently desirable thing to oust these bac- 
teria, but it is alsoa very hard thing to do. It has 
been attempted to poison them, but the poison occa- 
sioned more harm than the poisoned. The only safe 
means of making war on them is through the agency 
of heat. Boiling the milk kills many of them, and if 
the heat can be increased, under pressure, beyond the 
boiling point, every additional degree means so much 
more immunity from danger. In France there are 
machines which heat the milk to 1,550 Fahrenheit and 
then allow it to cool rapidly, thus obviating the un- 
pleasant flavor of boiled milk. This is called the 
‘* pasteurization” of milk. Mr. Conn advises its in- 
troduction into America, and looks forward to an in- 
fant industry which will gradually supply our large 
cities with huge quantities of milk, the bacteria of 
which have been effectually discouraged. 

But if this sounds very fin de siécle and ultra-scien- 
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tific, what will one think of his proposal to furnish 
to butter and cheese makers the kind of bacteria they 
need to perfect their products? For, as we warned 
our readers, there are degrees even in bacteria. The 
processes by which butter is obtained from cream and 
cheese from milk are little more than a growth 
of diverse species of these minute organisms. Certain 
kinds of bacteria favor the ‘‘ gathering” of the butter 
and give it a delicate aroma, while the strength of 
cheese is but the strength of bacteria. At the same 
time there are other species which fight against the 
benevolent kind, and try their best to keep the butter 
from ‘‘coming.” He who has taken an hour’s turn at 
churning “ unripe” cream will appreciate the active 
malevolence of the latter type. 

Now, the next thing in bacteriology will be to sup- 
ply dairymen and housewives with carefully assorted 
altruistic bacteria which will be able to triumph over 
the wild kind. This is actually looked forward to as 
a very possible scientific achievement. 





THE THEATRE OF TO-DAY. 


ORA MAYNARD has an earnest paper in the 
April Cosmopolitan, in which she takes a deter- 
mined stand against those tendencies of the modern 
stage which crop out in such manifestations as ‘‘ La 
Tosca,” the ‘“‘ Clemenceau Case,” and the swarm of 
comic operas which have no reason for their existence. 
beyond an ‘‘ Amazonian March ” backed with a topical 
song. She sees a great influence exerted by the theatre ; 
she realizes that manager, playwright and actor must 
live ; but she boldly calls on all three for reform in 
the name of decency, and she insists that the public 
will patronize a better class of representation than 
those we have mentioned. She instances Belasco and 
De Mille’s very successful play, ‘‘Men and Women,” 
and ‘‘ The Old Homestead,” which packed houses for 
three seasons. And, she boldly asks, rather than the. 
‘* Clemenceau Case ” let us have melodrama, the good 
old fashioned sentimental kind, with the very bad. 
villain and the very good hero. Truly it were better. 
She looks for the stage of the future to follow the 
‘‘subtler, more inward, more spiritual” fortunes of 
man. Nor will she admit that it will therefore be less. 
dramatic. ‘‘Can there be any more intensely dra- 
matic period in a man’s experience than when, having 
tried all means of finding happiness and all having 
failed, having sought satisfaction from all sources 
of knowledge and found none, he stands stripped, 
scourged, baffled, with the wreck of his past behind 
and the veiled mysteries of the future before him, and 
he cries in his agony : ‘I see nothing, know nothing, 
am nothing. God help me’? Is it more dramatic 
for a man to be starved to death in a medieval dun- 
geon than to be starved to death in the streets of a 
city where he can feast his eyes on the contents of 
butchers’ and bakers’ shops—contents that the wrongs 
of a social system against which he is beginning to 
rebel empty only into the larder of the man whom. 
sugar trusts and oil trusts have enriched at the 
expense, perhaps, of his, the starving man’s, very life?” 
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THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. 


ROFESSOR R. L. GARNER describes, in the 
April Forum, some further results which he has 
attained in his study of the speech of monkeys. He 
is now able to state with certainty that monkeys 
laugh and that their laughter is not intrinsically dif- 
ferent from that of nineteenth century man. This 
he discovered by means of a phonograph. The experi- 
ment is described as follows: ‘I simply take a 
record of a monkey laughing while the cylinder is 
revolving at the highest rate of speed I can attain, 
and by reducing it to,a very low rate, I lengthen the 
sound-waves and lower the pitch to that of human 
laughter, and find them identical in all respects except 
volume. Then by taking a record of human laughter 
at a very low rate of speed and increasing it to a very 
high one, I simply shorten the round-waves and raise 
the pitch to that of the monkey, and find that it is 
identical, except in volume. In this manner I have 
analyzed the voice sounds of man and monkey, and 
have constructed some devices to imitate monkeys.” 
So far, Mr. Garner has not found any essential dif- 
ference between the vocal sounds of man and monkey. 
The voices differ in pitch and flexion, but not in the 
mode of propagation. 

Mr. Garner has made the further discovery that 
the shaking of the head from side to side is used intui- 
tively among the simian race as a negative sign. In 
this he believes he has found the ‘‘ psycho-physical 
basis of expression.” He does not regard the fact of 
its being common to man and simian as a mere coin- 
cidence. Seeking a source from which this sign may 
have originated, he says: ‘‘I have concluded that it 
arises from an effort to turn the head away from some- 
thing not desired, and that it was crystallized into an 
instinctive expression of negative or refusal ; while the 
nod of approval or affirmation may have grown out of 
the instinctive lowering of the head as an act of sub- 
mission or acquiescence, or from reaching the head 
forward to receive or procure something desired, or 
conjointly from these two causes.” 

Professor Garner has recently devised means for 
testing the skill of monkeys in numbers, and promises 
soon to announce the result of his work. Heis already 
satisfied that they possess limited ability in this direc- 
tion: ‘‘Monkeys know singular from plural, much 
from little and many from few ; some of them count 
three, and show that they possess the simple rudiments 
of reason and method. Though I doubt if they have 
any ideas in an abstract form, I think that as the con- 
crete must have preceded the abstract ideain the mind 
of man, there is no reason to ignore it as a step in the 
development of simian intelligence.” He is also try- 
ing the taste of monkeys for colors. 





THERE is an article in the Lyceum of March 15 
which every one should read who is interested either 
in agricultural co-operation or in Irish prosperity. Itis 
entitled ‘‘ Co-operation in Ireland,” and describes the 
working of the creameries around Limerick. 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT, 
A Swedish Tribute to the French Noveiist. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

RD OCH BILD (Stockholm), a new Swedish mag- 

azine, has among its many interesting contribu- 

tions a well-written article by Hellen Lindgren on 

Guy de Maupassant. The article is headed by a fine 

portrait, from which the great French writer appears 

to be almost handsome, haughty and fiery enough to 

serve as a model for one of Ouida’s magnificent 
creations, 

A PESSIMIST WHO LOVED LIFE. 

Pessimist though he was—and his pessimism seemed. 
ingrained in the very core of his heart—there was a 
brightness about him, and an airy, nonchalant gaiety 
that was irresistible and made him a favorite. Trés 
dréle the laughter-loving French were wont to call 
him. His character was such a strange, fascinating 
mixture. He could be ‘“‘as wild as any scampish lad, 
as delicately sensitive as any girl, as intensely gallant 
as any courtier.” It seems rather paradoxical to 
say so of a pessimist, but he looked really on the 
bright side of life, and if he talked and wrote much 
discontentedly of its bitterness, he nevertheless helped 
himself heartily enough to its sweets. And, to quote 
Hellen Lindgren’s trite remark, since it is possible to 
live with a pair of “ ‘ragged’ lungs, surely one may 
manage to live, too, with a ‘ragged’ heart.” 


WITHOUT A HEART? 

Maupassant’s style of writing was somewhat similar 
to his uncle Flaubert’s, whose amanuensis he had 
been, but with this difference : ‘‘ Maupassant never 
betrayed by so much as a word that he possessed any 
warmer feelings.” Through Flaubert’s steely cold- 
ness one could feel the beating of the romantic heart. 
Realistic, materialistic and outspoken, Maupassant is 
of the Zola and the Strindberg school, only less bru- 
tally unchivalrous to womanhood than the latter per- 
haps. How often and how well does not Maupassant, 
who otherwise writes of L’amour-distraction as if he 
neither knew of nor believed in anything else, describe 
the truer and more lasting affections of the human 
heart? Yet itis the bitter pessimism of his writings 
that has proved the more fascinating—the curry flavor 
that, in this most pessimistic age, is the favorite sea- 
soning. Heisso quaint in his plump straightforward- 
ness, so thoroughly bizarre. 


HIS GROTESQUE HUMOR— 

What can be more humorously grotesque than the 
way in which he seeks to show that the artist’s in- 
stinct is never judged rightly by the world because he 
is an exception and out-of-place among his fellowmen. 
Boitelle, in La Main Gauche, is a lover of contour and 
color. He delights to stand and gaze at bird cages, 
admiring the bright hues of the little tropical feath- 
ered dwellers within, until one day he sees through 
the opening of a door in a café, what he has never 
clapped eyes upon before—a negress. The study in 
black enchants him so much that he completely loses 
his heart to the ebony-hued beauty, whom he discov- 
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ers to be a waitress, and they become engaged. But 
alas! strangely enough, what has so charmed him 
proves odious and repulsive to all others, and at last 
he is obliged to part with his treasure, for, says his 
mother, ‘‘She is too black; it is like the devil him- 
self.” So poor Boitelle, because of his uncommon, 
but no doubt truly artistic taste and the misfortune it 
brought upon him, loses henceforth all interest in the 
unartistic world. 
—AND SICKLY FANCY. 

There is a sketch of Maupassant’s La Chevelure, 
which Hellen Lindgren says, shows up the perils to 
which such an artist’s temperament as his is exposed, 
though she hardly has courage to narrate it. It is the 
story of a maniac, who tells how he fell in love with 
a woman's hair which he had found in an old drawer. 
The long, soft, waving tresses so grew upon his im- 
agination as he stroked them that, at last, his mind 
conceived them a living creature. It is just such a 
growing sickliness of fancy as this that Maupassant 
has shown in his later works—an inclination to sink, 
like Edgar Allan Poe, into the ghostly and morbidly 
fantastic. It seems, says Hellen Lindgren, as if his 
writings foreshadowed his own fate. And now ‘le 
dieu malveillant et économe” he writes of has revenged 
himself, The clever but overworked brain of Guy de 
Maupassant has thought itself away. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 
The Spiritual Father of this Century. 


HE Vicomte de Vogué, in reviewing a recent 
book on Chateaubriand, contributes to the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes for March 15 a very agreeable 
study of that writer, once so popular, now so much 
neglected. To show that there was an abiding ele- 
ment in the popularity, and that the neglect is not 
altogether just, he relates how, in the salon of a 
Russian country-house, an old lady was praising the 
writer of her youth, and defending him against the 
irreverent scoffs of the younger generation. A gen- 
tleman present at last proposed to put the matter to 
the test. Some pages of ‘‘ Attala” were read aloud 
to two girls who had never even heard of the book. 
Their ready tears showed that its pathos was not 
wholly dependent on a bygone fashion. 

M. de Vogué finds two salient points in Chateau- 
briand’s disposition : pride—the rugged pride of the 
long-descended Breton gentleman—which was never 
stronger than in his most democratic or most cynical 
moods, end ‘‘ desire,” that longing for the unattain- 
able, which is the key-note of the ‘‘ romantic” school, 
and is the root of that gentle melancholy, that long- 
ing for solitude, and love for forests, rocks, and seas, 
which came in with the century. M. de Vogué ex- 
plains the feeling in this way :—‘‘ Paganism knew 
what it wanted—its longings and their objects were 
both limited to what was to be had on this earth. 
Christianity enlarged the scope of the mind by open- 
ing prospects of happiness beyond the grave. With 
the decay of faith in modern times, the hopes of 
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Heaven vanished; but the wants they had so long 
fed remained, and could find no satisfaction.” Such 
an age was just suited for the appearance of a hero 
like René, with ‘‘his great secret of melancholy.” 
Chateaubriand could not escape the influence of his 
time. 

His works reflected his age, as well as himself, and 
they are passing away with it. The Génie du Chris- 
tianisme was the expression of a faith, of a society 
in a state of transition. Another world is rising, 
rough, serious, practical, pitiless for the elegance and 
petty conventions of the society which is disappear- 
ing. Napoleon built the social dwelling-house of the 
century with his Code, Chateaubriand the ideal one 
in his Génie. The new world will ruin both at one 
blow. Its Génie du Christianisme—for it will have 
one—will be the exact opposite of the former one. It 
will be the work of a great scientist and originate in 
a laboratory. Chateaubriand will suffer an eclipse, 
for his greatness and beauty serve no common meas- 
ure with the greatness and beauty elaborated nowa- 
days. Later on, a historical reaction will no doubt 
bring him readers. But though nothing should re- 
main of him but his name and the memory of his 
influence, they will be the name and the influence of 
the spiritual father of this century—the man, after 
Napoleon, who has done the best and the most towards 
moulding it. 


MRS. HUMPHREY WARD AND GEORGE ELIOT. 


N the ‘‘ Notes and Comments” department of the 
North American Review for April, Mr. Charles 
Townsend Copeland compares, as to general literary 
merit, the writings of the two novelists, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward and George Eliot. He says: 

‘One of the latest planets to swin into the ken of 
those who keep weather eyes on the literary sky, is the 
author of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ David Grieve.’ Not 
merely the professional discoverers have hailed the 
lady with acclamation, but in private life scores of the 
apparently judicious deem her a great novelist. A 
frequent means of praising Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
especially since the appearance of David Grieve, is to 
compare her—for modern criticism is nothing if not 
comparative—to the author of ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘Silas 
Marner.’ And there is undoubtedly a superficial like- 
ness. -Both women are learned to the verge of pe- 
dantry, both have a far-reaching interest in life and 
the problems of human conduct, both get their novels 
under way and keep them under way by elaborate and 
often cumbrous means. 

‘‘ But resemblance, partial even in these particulars, 
ceases altogether with these; and what seems to me 
the radical difference between George Eliot and Mrs. 
Ward—apart from the striking difference in native 
ability—is to be found in their respective manifesta- 
tions of that moral purpose which appears to be their 
chief bond of union. In short, George Eliot began 
writing fiction as a novelist, and ended as a moralist. 
Mrs. Ward began as a moralist, and has she yet be- 
comeanovelist? ‘Miss Bretherton,’ her first creative 
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work, is an apparent exception to this crudely stated 
formula; but ‘Miss Bretherton,’ charming as it is, 
leaves the reader suspecting that the author may have 
undertaken it not from an impulse to represent char- 
acter, but with a determination, highly laudable in 
itself, to talk about art and the theatre. The human 
spectacle, for its own sake, may fairly be called the 


MRS. HUMPHREY WARD. 


inspiration of the ‘Scenes from Clerical Life,’ of ‘Adam 
Bede,’ of ‘ Silas Marner,’ even of the ‘ Mill on the Floss.’ 
But Mrs. Ward wishes in one case to defend natural 
religion as against revealed religion, in the other to 
prove the superiority of the most unsatisfactory mar- 
riage—thus David describes to Lucy their condition 
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without betraying any consciousness of a lack of gal- 
lantry either on his part or on that of his author—to: 
an ideal union libre. In both instances she dresses 
her puppets suitably and moves them about in an 
ample and tastefully colored scene. These dolls walk 
and talk; in contrast with the handiwork of inferior 
artists they seem to live and breathe—for never, it 
must be admitted, has the novel of sheer 
purpose been so deftly managed as by 
Mrs. Ward; but put them over against 
Dorothea, Rosamond, Gwendolen, or 
even against Grandcourt, Tito, and 
Lydgate, and they are only marionettes, 
skillfully twitched through the moral 
show which Mrs. Ward is bent on ex- 
hibiting to a public that suffereth long 
and is kind. 
‘‘If George Eliot be superior to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in holding to the 
novelist’s true vocation and in the far 
deeper realization of characters, her- 
superiority is no less marked in drama, 
in passion and above all in humor. 
In truth, the apparently judicious have 
scarce a leg to stand on when they liken 
Mrs. Ward to George Eliot. For if, in 
substance, she is no analogue, in manner 
the analogy holds still less, as any one: 
may see who will look at the English of 
‘Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story ’ and then at that 
of ‘Miss Bretherton,’ or make a similar 
examination of the diction of ‘The Mill 
on the Floss’ and the diction of ‘ David 
Grieve.’ Mrs. Humphry Ward writes 
ably and well, but she has no style, and 
at her best George Eliot is a master: 
of style.” 


WOMAN LESS SENSITIVE THAN MAN. 

N Italian proverb says that a woman 

has seven skins, and Professor 

Lombrosa, being an Italian, seems to 

have had that proverb impressed upon 

his mind like a hypnotic suggestion when 

he was a child. Hence his little paper of 

four pages in the Fortnightly for March, 

in which he declares that women have 

little feeling compared with men. He 

has used the eesthesiometer and the algo- 

meter and consulted various surgeons 

and dentists, and the net result of his 

inquiries is that, contrary to the opinion 

that woman is more sensitive than man, 

she is really much less sensitive, and does not feel 

pain with anything like the same intensity that a man 

does. Woman’s sense of touch, for instance, he de- 

clares is really twice as obtuse as that of a man’s. 

This conclusion of his, so he says, is confirmed by the 

principal surgeons of Europe, who declare that under 

the operating knife women feel much less than men., 
They show a strange insensibility. 
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THE SPEED OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


HE March Scribner’s contains a group of three 
articles on the subject of “Speed in Locomo- 
tives,” which appeals strongly to that almost mys- 
teriously uniform fascination for man—especially 
Americans—in going fast, and the even deeper de- 
light of going faster. 
The more scientific and technical side of the ques- 
tion is treated by M.N. Forney in a paper on “The 
Limitations of Fast Running.” 


THE LIMIT OF SPEED. 


In the first place, it seems a locomotive engine is 
directly limited in its capacity to supply sufficient 
steam per hour. The practical measure of the ca- 
pacity for generation of steam is the area of the fire- 
grate. In a heavy express engine of the type used 
on many roads, this grate area is about twenty- 
four square feet, which would, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, make perhaps 28,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. This amount of steam would possess an 
energy equal to a tractive force, at 60 miles per 
hour, of something over 10,000 pounds. As it re- 
quires about 25 pounds of tractive power to pull, 
at the rate of 60 miles per hour, one ton, this 
engine might carry 400 tons, or its own weight and 
three or four times as much besides. 

But if the speed is increased, the necessity for 
tractive power increases, while the capacity for 
generating steam has already been taken at its max- 
imum. At a speed of 90 miles per hour, the pis- 
ton would have to move half as many times again 
per minute as with the mile-a-minute rate. Since 
there would be only the same amount of steam at 
the lesser rate of speed, a smaller quantity could be 
admitted at each stroke of the piston, and the power 
would be correspondingly lessened. At the same 
time this greater speed would require 51 pounds of 
tractive power to pull each ton of load, so that one 
express engine could carry .only about 76 tons be- 
sides its own weight. These calculations followed 
out show that “at a speed of 100 miles per hour, on 
a level track, an ordinary locomotive would do 
little more than pull itself and its tender.” 

So that before we can be whisked from New York 
to Philadelphia in an hour, our locomotive archi- 
tects must find a means of accommodating a larger 
fire-grate. 

A QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Theodore N. Ely agrees to the effect that increase 
in railway speed is merely a question of transpor- 
tation. Hetells of the great improvements which 
have been made in roadway, in equipment and in 
signals, which bid fair to make possible a hundred- 
mile-an-hour gait. But the perfected methods of 
block signalling and the greater safeguards taken in 
transportation themselves render more difficult the 
higher rates of speed. 

“It is estimated that if running at 60 miles per 
hour, with the full braking weight of the train util- 
ized and the rails in the most favorable condition, 
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this train could be brought toa full stop in 900 
feet ; at 80 miles an hour in 1,600 feet; at 90 miles 
an Lour in 2,025 feet, and, finally, at 100 miles per 
hour in 2,500 feet.” But, practically, allowing for 
foggy weather, slippery rails and the like, such a 
“flyer” would need full three-quarters of a mile’s 
warning in order to come to a standstill. 

The great complexity of automatic signals of the 
various sorts would render necessary many more 
tracks in order that these fast trains mght be dis- 
patched with facility. But outside of these practi- 
cal difficulties of transportation, he thinks there is 
no defined limit of speed to be obtained from the 
steam locomotive. 


THE FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. H. Walter Webb, well known as one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the New York Central Railway, 
tells, in “A Practical Experiment,” of the remark- 
able run from New York to Buffalo made over his 
road on September 14, 1891. As long-distance run- 
ning it has made the world’s record. 

“Four hundred and thirty-six miles were run in 
426 minutes. 

“One hundred and thirty miles were run at a rate 
of less than 60 miles per hour. 

“One hundred and eighteen miles were run ata 
rate varying from 60 to 65 miles per hour. 

“One hundred and fifty-one miles were run at a 
rate varying from 65 to 70 miles an hour. 

“Thirty-seven miles were run at a rate varying 


from 70 to 78 miles per hour.” 

The engine which did this unsurpassed work was 
one especially designed by Mr. William Buchanan, 
the superintendent of motive power of the road. 
The total weight of the iron Sampson was 100 
tons. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 


HE first number of the Novel Review, which is 
the latest form taken by Tinsley’s Magazine, 
contains an interview with Lanoe Falconer, the 
author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe” and “Cecilia de Noél.” 
The writer says: “Lanoe Falconer is tall, with 
fair hair and rather prominent blue eyes. Her 
family have long been settled in Hampshire, at 
Longparish House, Longparish. Her grandfather 
was Colonel Hawker, author of the well-known 
work on ‘Shooting.’ ” 

Lanoe Falconer says that for five years she sent 
the MS. of “Mademoiselle Ixe” about from pub- 
lisher to publisher. It was quite black when it went 
to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s. The origin of the story 
was curious. A lady in her neighborhood played 
the zither. Once she played an air which haunted 
Lanoe with its intense and hopeless sadness. She 
said it was a Russian peasant air. Thereupon the 
impressionable authoress decided to write a novel 
with a Nihilist heroine. and began to read Rus- 
sian books—Stepniak’s helped her the most—and 
finally Fisher Unwin published it. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


A NEW THEORY OF STORMS AND CYCLONES. 
The Earth’s Saturnian Ring. 

AJOR DELAUNEY, in an article in the Re- 

vue Maritime et Coloniale, endeavors to show 

that all the phenomena attending storms and cy- 

clones can be satisfactorily explained on the assump- 

tion that, like Saturn, the earth is surrounded by 

rings of cosmic matter, which lie nearly in the plane 
of the ecliptic. 


THE BELTS OF THE EARTH. 


As evidence of the presence of these rings, he cites 
the aurora borealis, the zodiacal lights, and certain 
extraordinary twilight phenomena occasionally ob- 
served ; as also, especially, the white bands which at 
Guadeloupe, in the early mornings when the sun is 
still hidden behind the lofty summit of La Soufriére, 
can be seen emerging from the west, crossing over to 
lose themselves in the east nearthesun. These rings 
of compressed meteoric matter, as he has shown in a 
previous article, always take a longer period than 
twenty-four hours to complete their revolution, hence 
their friction with the air which surrounds them 
gives rise to atmospheric electricity, the presence of 
which is always greater in the higher strata of the 
atmosphere and in the tropics. They also give rise 
to the trade winds which, the rings remaining sen- 
sibly in the plane of the ecliptic, ascend and descend 
along the meridians following the movements of the 
sun as if they emanated from that luminary. The 
shortness of twilight in the tropics is accounted for 
on the supposition that the cosmic rings intervening 
between the earth and the sun absorb and reflect 
away the sun’s rays when he is below the horizon, 
instead of refracting them like the atmosphere. 


THE SECRET OF STORMS. 


Coming to the application of the theory to storms, 
Major Delauney considers that the great storms or 
cyclones which, starting from the equatorial zones, 
mount into the higher latitudes, find a natural ex- 
planation on the assumption that the rings of the 
earth are broken in one or more places by external 
action—e.g, by meteoric matter becoming accumu- 
lated to such an extent on the rings as to cause their 
violent rupture. The portion of the rings thrown 
out of its orbit endeavors to describe a new orbit 
round the earth, having a smaller or larger angle 
with the plane of the ecliptic, according to the 
strength of the force which caused its deviation. 
In moving away from the equator, it encounters an 
atmosphere having a speed of rotation round the 
axis of the earth which constantly diminishes as 
the pole is neared; hence, as the original speed of 
the rings was less than that of the atmosphere in 
which they moved (explanation of the trade winds), 
it first moves slower, and finally, as high latitudes 
are reached, faster than the new atmosphere in 
which it describes its orbit. It will consequently 
appear as if moving at first east and west, and then 
west and east. The phenomena occasioned by this 
fraction of ring in its parabolic course bear a most 
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striking resemblance to those occasioned by a pro- 
jectile discharged from a gun, as exemplified in the 
remarkable photographic views of projectiles in mo- 
tion obtained by Dr. Mach, of Vienna. In both 
cases we find a preliminary rapid elevation of 
atmospheric pressure, followed by depressions, with 
violent fluctuations, and accompanied, in conse- 
quence of the compression produced, by electricat 
disturbances. Finally, after the matter has passed, 
we have eddying movements of the air caused by 
the currents rushing in from all directions to fill 
the void left by the passage of the disturbing body. 
Under this theory, all the phenomena of a storm— 
sensation of heat before its approach, electrical dis- 
turbances, depressions and fluctuations of the barom- 
eter, direction of the wind, and fall of temperature 
after its passage—find an easy explanation. All 
storms in the northern hemisphere, however, do 
not approach us from the south. Some, and not the 
least violent ones, come from the north. Their ex- 
planation need present no difficulty. A portion of 
the ring, having become detached toward the higher 
latitudes, describes a new orbit round the centre 
of the earth; in our hemisphere the storms during 
the first quarter of the orbit will be from the south 
to north, and conversely during the second quarter. 
Storms coming from the north are therefore those 
which reach us during the second quarter. 


METEORS AND THE WORLD’S RING. 


The last portion of Major Delauney’s essay is de- 
voted to showing that the rupture of the earth’s 
rings is caused by the meteors, bolides, and cosmic 
matter circulating round the sun which encounter 
the earth in its passage round the sun and which are 
retained by the rings until the matter accumulates 
sufficiently to break off a portion of the ring. If 
this theory is correct, unusual meteoric showers in 
the northern hemisphere should be followed by dis- 
turbances in the southern hemisphere, and vice 
versa. For the present Major Delauney contents 
himself with pointing out that the great disturb- 
ances of 1883 (the catastrophe at Ischia) were pre- 
ceded by an unusual meteoric display in the southern 
hemisphere. 


. 


The Song-Men of Dartmoor. — Mr. Baring-Gold 
has an interesting article in the English Illustrated 
for March, which he entitles “The Song-men of the 
West ” He has discovered the surviving represen- 
tatives of the medizeval glee-men in the village of 
Zeale, somewhere at the back of Dartmoor. 

“These old song-men, in many cases, inherit their 
song from their fathers. Singing was a family pos- 
session, and the stock in trade consisted in a batch 
of some fifty toa hundred songs. These a father 
taught his son, air and words, and there can be ro 
question that by this means many were handed 
down through several hundreds of years in one 
family of professional song-men, the successors of 
the medizval glee-men.” 








THE PALIO-RACES AT SIENA. 

ORDISK TIDSKRIFT has a brightly-written 

article by Cecilia Waern, giving a vivid de- 
scription of the palio-races in Siena. This superb 
Tuscany city is, in spite of its many charms, but 
little visited by the average globe-trotter, so that a 
brief account of the present-day mode of celebrating 
one of its old-time customs may not be without 
interest. 1t may be mentioned, en passant, that 
Italian is spoken in its greatest purity in Siena, and 
tourists should make a point of looking up the city— 
preferably, of course, at the time of the palio-races, 
which take place on the grand plaza on July 2 and 
August 16 each year. The prize is a gold-embroid- 
ered standard called a palio, from which the races 
take their name, and each contrade or street is 
represented by a horse whose rider carries that 
contrade’s colors. The trophy is thus run for by the 
contrades, and the victorious contrade carries off 
the palio and triumphantly fixes it up in its own 
church as a tribute to its patron saint. The whole 
is, in reality, a fight for superiority between the 
several contrades—a fight the excitement and heat 
of which will give a fair idea of what the republi- 
can party stripes of the Middle Ages must have 
been. The horses running do not belong to the 
contrades they represent. Neither sense of owner- 
ship nor love of sport plays any part in the race. 
The glory of having worsted their rivals is all the 
honor the competitors strive for, and affords them 
excitement enough. The horses belong to farms or 
livery stables, and are offered by their owners to the 
gala committee for entry in the races. The com- 
mittee lets horses run on trial round the market- 
place, and then selects ten of the best, or, to put it 
in. Cecilia Waern’s own pithy words, “ten of the 
least impossible.” These are then assigned by lot 
to ten of the seventeen contrades whose turn it is 
to compete. The first trial takes place three or four 
days before the real race in the market-place. 

Shaped like a mussel or shell, it stands down 
from all sides toward the facade of the Palazzo del 
Communes, and is strongly bent down toward the 
right, where Via di San Martino opens out, and 
rises on the other hand steep and rounded in the 
lower left* corner by Via del Casato. The sharp 
curve down toward San Martino is especially dan- 
gerous, and the boardings are therefore placed high 
and the place well padded with bolsters and mat- 
tresses, on which more than one excited jockey cuts 
a comic figure as he topples from his perch. 

The 15th of August, the Madonna’s Ascension Day, 
was formerly set apart for the races, and, Siena 
being supposed to be under the Madonna’s special 
protection, the Sienese on that day gave full expres- 
sion to their national pride. The féte day has now 
been robbed of many of its old gorgeous ceremonies, 
but is still one of the grandest church celebrations. 
In the forenoon high mass is held with instrumen- 
tal music in the cathedral, and the town is literally 
thronged. The music is drowned in the hum of 
voices, and the splendid display of lovely silk and 
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fine white linen is only seen glimpse-wise between 
the surging crowds of humanity. There is nothing 
awe-inspiring in the sight, but it is a beautiful 
picture of life with its sea of glowing faces, its dim 
sky, its fine buildings, its brilliant colors, and the 
large Toscana hats flitting about here, there, and 
everywhere, relieving the brightness with patches 
of white. 


THE HEROES OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 
By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
R. MORLEY publishes in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury for February the introductory chapter 
which he has written for Frederic Harrison’s 
“Comtist Calendar of Great Men.” This is a kind 
of biographical dictionary or condensed history of 
the world in 558 chapters, each chapter being al- 
lotted to one of the Positivist saints, who gives a 
name to each day of the year. 


THE COMTIST CALENDAR. 


Mr. Harrison and his coadjutors have produced 
a great concrete picture of human evolution. 

“The book is not a dictionary, for the names are 
placed not in alphabetical order, but in historic 
sequence. They are selected, again, not with a 
view to the space they fill in common fame or in 
literary discussion, but in relation to a definite 
principle of grouping—namely, the contribution 
made by the given individual to the progress of 
mankind. These little biographies constitute, like 
the skeleton calendar on which they are built up, a 
‘balanced whole, constructed with immense care to. 
mark the relative importance of different move- 
ments, races, and ages.’” 

Mr. Morley speaks highly of the work and the way 
in which it has been accomplished. His criticisms 
are directed more to the Calendar itself than to the 
way in which the key of the Calendar has been 
constructed. 

WHY OMIT WESLEY AND CALVIN? 


He complains, for instance, of the omission of 
John Wesley. He complains even more strongly 
that Calvin is not mentioned. To omit Calvin 
from the history of Western Europe is, he declares, 
to read history with one eye shut. Comte put in 
Hobbes and Cromwell as representatives of Protes- 
tantism. Mr. Morley declares that compared with 
Calvin, not in capacity of intellect, but in power 
of giving formal shape to a world, Hobbes and 
Cromwell are hardly more than names writ in 
water. Mark Patterson declares, in a passage which 
Mr. Morley indorses, that Calvinism saved Europe 
by supplying a positive education of the individual 
soul. “Hence,” says Mr. Morley, “if I may not date 
my letters Luther, I decline to date them Innocent 
the Third.” That is not the only objection which 
Mr. Morley takes. Nothing but a sturdy prejudice 
against the Orthodox Church can explain the absence 
of all reference to the share of the Eastern Empire 
in saving Western civilization. 









THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW AND ITS EDITOR. 


HE Charities Review, a monthly journal of applied 

social science which has now completed its first half 
year, has from time to time received such attention in 
these columns as has doubtless made all our readers ap- 
preciative of its excellence. Its editor has been brought 
into especial prominence during the past month by reason 
of his election to the presidency of Knox College, at Gales- 
burg, ll. Mr. John H. Finley, who has been thus hon- 
ored, may perhaps be designated as the youngest college 
president in the United States. He was born in October, 


JOHN H. FINLEY. 


1864, and has not, therefore, completed his twenty-eighth 
year. Yet even at this early age great promise has already 


ripened into worthy performance. Mr. Finley was born 
onan [ilinois farm, and was educated at Knox College, 
where he graduated in 1887. He had made himself the 
best-known Western graduate of that year by his success 
in competitive college oratory. In 1886 he had triumphed 
in the contest of representative student speakers from the 
principal colleges and universities of Illinois, and in 1887 
he won first honors in the interstate oratorical tourna- 
ment, in which champions of all the principal Western 
and Northwestern States participated. 

After graduation Mr. Finley entered at once upon 
post-graduate studies in the Johns Hopkins University 
in the department of Political and Economic Science, 


where his first-rate abilities were at once recognized 
by Professors Adams and Ely. He was associated 
with Professor Ely in the authorship of the well-known 
volume upon Taxation in American States and Cities, 
which appeared early in 1889. After nearly two years of 
assiduous and successful work at the Johns Hopkins, dur- 
ing which his attention had been given especially to ap- 
plied economics and sociology, Mr. Finley was tendered 
an appointment which recognized his work and ability in 
those directions. He was offered the secretaryship of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York; and accept- 
ing the position, he entered upon its duties in the 
spring of 1889. This Association is supported by promi- 
nent gentlemen and ladiesin New York, and it has ren- 
dered much distinguished service in helping to put the 
public administration of charity, as well as the private 
organization of benevolent relief, upon sound and scien- 
tific lines. Mr. Finley’s work in this position has involved 
much personal investigation into the care of the depend- 
ent and defective classes, the administration of alms- 
houses, and the varied benevolent activities, public and 
private, of the great cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
He has been especially concerned with many important 
measures of legislation affecting the administration of 
charity, and has become a recognized expert in these im- 
portant fields. 

With a decided literary gift, Mr. Finley has the pecu- 
liar aptitudes that belong to the journalist whois born 
rather than made. He founded and continues to edit the 
State Charities Record, and it was doubtless due to his 
success in conducting that journal that the editorial care 
of the new Charities Review was placed in his hands. As 
a lecturer and speaker in the department of his chosen 
work and studies, Mr. Finley has already gained some 
reputation. At the Summer School of Ethics and Eco- 
nomics at Plymouth last year he lectured acceptably upon 
charity organization in cities, and at the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction which met last year at 
Indianapolis, an address by him attracted especial atten- 
tion. Within the past year two valuable articles from his 
pen have appeared in THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, one upon 
the care of the insanein New York, and another upon 
dependent and neglected children. 

Several months ago President Jordan, of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, offered Mr. Finley the chair of 
sociology in that new institution; but his important 
post and work in New York on the one hand, and his 
tempting offer in California on the other, have both been 
laid aside by him in favor of the distinction and the oppor- 
tunity that his old college has conferred upon him. He 
succeeds at Galesburg the Rev. Dr. Bateman, a distin- 
guished Western educator who has begun to feel the bur- 
den of years, and who is well satisfied to make over the 
duties of the executive chair to so promising a former 
pupil, while he contents himself with the more congenial 
work of the professorship of psychology and moral science. 
Mr. Finley will continue, at least for the present, to con- 
duct the editorial department of the Charities Review. 


The initial paper in the April number of The Charities 
Review is by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. It isan appreciative sketch of the life 
and work of Charles Loring Brace, founder of the Chil- 
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dren’s Aid Society, and illustrates the possibilities of per- 
sonal philanthropy. Mr. Brace’s great work, as the 
world knows, was that of looking after the waifs of 
Society. He aided 1n his life, through the Society which 
he founded, 30,000 children, and by these three principal 
agencies—lodging-houses or children’s hotels, industrial 
schools, and emigration or removal from the city. A por- 
trait of Mr. Brace appears as frontispiece in this number. 

Dr. Washington Gladden contributes a paper under the 
title ‘‘ The Plain Path of Reform.” The first thing to do, 
he says, 1s to reform our local governments; the next 
thing is to abolish official outdoor relief. First, because 
the State cannot thoroughly and properly investigate 
cases applying for relief. Second, because public outdoor 
relief is liable to be used for political purposes. Third, 
because the existence of sources of relief attracts the 
ne’er-do-wells of the surrounding country. Fourth, be- 
cause it weakens the motives of industry and providence 
in a great many cases. As a substitute for official out- 
door relief Dr. Gladden recommends private charity. He 
say's in conclusion that ‘any system of alms giving which 
neglects the elements of character, which cares more for 
physical discomfiture than for moral debasement, is a 
curse to any community.” 

Under the subject ‘‘Some Uses of Relief in Work” Mr. 
George Buzelle, Secretary of the Brooklyn Associated 
Charities, suggests at least a dozen uses. Among others 
it furnishes a medium of communication. ‘‘ Steel,” he 
says, ‘‘is a good conductor in some emergencies. Few 
things answer so well to break the insulation of two 
human lives as mechanical tools, well used, though they 
be of the simplest.” 

John Glenn, Manager of the Maryland School for the 
Blind, makes a strong plea for kindergartens for the sight- 
less. In the preface of his plea he says that the blind ask 
for opportunity, not for alms, and are thoroughly capable 
of self-support if they can but get the confidence of the 
community. Kindergarten work is wonderfully suited to 
the needs of the blind. 

Victor Rosewater gives a brief account of the attempts 
to arrive at the cost of living, reviewing the results of the 
studies of Atkinson, Wright, Engels and Landolt. 

The Review contains, in addition to these papers, a short 
sketch of the Penny Provident Fund. 


THE FORUM, 


N our department ‘ Leading Articles of the Month” 
will be found reviews of four articles from the Forum 

for April: Mr. Frederic R. Coudert’s paper on the Demo- 
cratic revolt in New York, Mr. Matthew Hale’s on 

“How the New York Senate Was Captured,” ‘ The 

Speech of Monkeys,” by Mr. R. L. Gardner, and “Is 
Iowa a Doubtful State?” by Governor Irwin of Arizona. 


TARIFF REFORM AS A PRESIDENTIAL ISSUE, 


Hon. William L. Wilson, Member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia, contends. stoutly for the adoption by the Demo- 
cratic party of tariff reform as the issue to be contested 
in the approaching presidential campaign. He declares it 
te bea distinct outgrowth of Democratic principles—the 
very strength of the party at the present time; and he 
predicts defeat for the Democrats should they forsake 
this issue. In his own words: *‘Should the party now 
falter in this fight, should it suffer a cause that has given 
the party so much moral as well as voting strength, that 
isso great and democratic itself, and so big with other 
great reforms, to fall into the background while rival 
candidates struggle for the presidential nomination, or 
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permit it to be weighted down by other issues, the party 
will manifest such a trifling with duty and such a throw- 
ing away of great opportunities as to provoke a moral 
reaction against itself, involving not only disaster, but dis- 
aster with merited disgrace.” Mr. Wilson deplores espe- 
cially the action of the free-silver Democrats in attempting 
to force their issue upon ‘the party. 


THE FREE TRADE TENDENCIES OF WILLIAM II. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow has an article on the ‘ Free 
Trade Tendency of William II.,” in which he shows what. 
the young emperor has done to bring about closer com- 
mercial relations with his neighbors, and, indirectly, to 
break down the protective policy established under the 
Bismarck regime. Mr. Bigelow says: 

‘The emperor has brought into one friendly federation 
more than half a million square miles of country, and 
over one hundred millions of people. He has encouraged 
commercial intercourse between the semi-tropical groves 
of Sicily and the amber coasts of the Baltic; from the 
iron mines of Westphalia to the cattle ranges of the Mag- 
yar kingdom. The friendship which he feels for America. 
is well known and springs from intimate acquaintance 
with our best workers. We have to thank this feeling 
and not the spirit of protectionism for the fact that to-day 
Germany admits American pork into the country—a food 
product which Bismarck was the means of excluding. 
The emperor has reached out the hand of friendship and 
commerce to his country’s traditional enemy, Austria; he 
has broken down the barriers of prejudice which have 
separated these countries for centuries, and has, contrary 
to the teachings of his late chancellor, made of these two: 
empires a friendly federation of sovereign states.” 


OUR ANTHRACITE COAL SUPPLY. 


Mr. Joseph S. Harris furnishes some interesting infor- 
mation regarding the anthracite coal supply of the United 
States. The greatest known deposit of anthracite is that 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. The workable beds here cover 
an area of about 500 square miles. The demand for 
anthracite coal has increased during the last twenty years. 
at the rate of a little over four per cent. per annum, until 
now 40,000,000 tons are required each year. Mr. Harris 
estimates that a quarter of the original deposit of anthra- 
cite has been already marketed, and that it will be a 
hundred years at least before the total supply is exhausted. 
Mr. Harris does not think that the recent consolidation 
of the interests of several of the largest transporters of 
anthracite will affect the price of this fuel. He says. 
“The projectors of this movement expect to benefit them- 
selves without injury to the consumer by mining more 
cheaply, which they can do through the cessation of work at 
the expensive collieries, thus permitting the more constant 
operation of the profitable ones by transporting more 
cheaply, because the business will be better systematized, 
and, moving more regularly, will not require so large a 
transportation equipment, and by marketing more 
cheaply, as each interest need no longer employ agents to 
undersell the others.” 


REFORMATORY PRISONS. 


Mr. William P. Andrews, Clerk of the Criminal Court 
of Salem, Mass., is almost bitter in his opposition to the 
methods of providing criminals with comfort, recreation 
and social entertainment employed in our reformatory 
prisons, holding that these methods are based upon wrong 
principles and tend to encourage rather than diminish 
crime. He writes on these subjects in the most indiscrim- 
inate and therefore mischievous fashion. 
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THE BURIAL MONOPOLY OF PARIS. 

“One of the largest, best managed and most profitable 
industries in Paris,” says Mr. Edmund Spearman in his 
paper on ‘‘ The Burial Monopoly of Paris,” ‘is that of the 
Pompes Funebres, which alone has the privilege of trans- 
porting the dead through the streets of Paris in funeral 
style. It possesses undertakers’ material to the value of 
over four million francs, does some six millions a year of 
business, and turns over nearly two and a half millions of 
this as clear profit to its accredited owners, the church 
establishment of the city, after gratuitously and decently 
burying some three out of every five of the dead as indi- 
gent subjects.” This gigantic monopoly is a result of the 
revolution. ‘‘In the days of the ancient regime the dead 
were carried on the shoulders of drunken porters. The 
republican government forbade any but the bodies of 
children under seven years of age to be taken on the 
shoulders, and finally in the year XII. (1803-1804) devised 
the present monopoly, by which the poor should be buried 
at the expense of the display of the rich.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

HE North American Review for April furnishes six 
Bi ‘‘ Leading Articles,” the two on the subject of im- 
migration, by Commissioner John B. Weber and Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith; ‘‘ Patriotism and Politics,” by 
Cardinal Gibbons; ‘* Michigan’s Presidential Electors,” by 
Governor Winans of Michigan; ‘‘ George Eliot and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward,” by Charles T. Copeland, and Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s paper on the negro question. 

FRENCH GIRLS. 

Madame Adam, herself a French grandmother, has an 
article on the emancipation of the French girl, who in re- 
cent years has thrown off the old restrictive fetters of 
conventionality and has come to live the life of the Ameri- 
can and English girls. Madame Adam regrets that this 
growing indifference has weaned French girls from the 
family, making them more self-sufticient and destroying 
the family confidence between mother and daughter. But 
she comforts herself with the larger hope that in time the 
modern French girl will be better fitted for the responsi- 
bilities and duties of wife and mother. 

THE FREE ZONE IN MEXICO. 

M. Romero, Mexican Minister to the United States, 
apologizes for the establishment and maintenance by 
Mexico of ‘‘free zone” along her northern border. He 
holds that the abolition of import duties on this border 
strip was a measure neither hostile to the United States 
nor intended for the encouragement of smuggling. By 
reason of the duties on goods imported from the United 
States, living was so much cheaper on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande than on the right bank, that to prevent Mexi- 
cans from either migrating across the border or smuggling 
goods over the line, it seemed necessary to throw open 
this strip of land duty free to imports from the United 
States. This statement of M. Romero has all the more 
weight because he has all his life been an opponent of the 
free- zone. 

THEATRICAL COMPANIES. 

Mr. W. H. Crane, the comedian, under the title, ‘‘ The 
Modern Cast of Thespis,” discusses the modern theatrical 
company ‘‘on the road,” pointing out that many of the 
failures of traveling companies are due to the fact that 
managers become intoxicated by the success of a few well- 
equipped companies and blindly rush in with other troupes 
inferior and poorly equipped. The most original part of 
the article is the assertion that the manager must calcu- 
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late on even a more trying ordeal from audiences out of 
New York than from those in the metropolis. ‘ Provin: 
cial ” audiences take the drama more seriously; to them it 
is a inatter of education, furnishing food for leisurely 
thought. But New Yorkers go to the theatre for recre- 
ation and amusement, for mere relief from the strains of 
too driving city life. Mr. Crane believes that star com- 
panies are better suited to the road than are stock com- 
panies. 
THE REGULATION OF THE RATE OF INTEREST. 

Mr. Henry Clews concludes his paper on ‘‘ Money and 
Usury ” as follows : 

‘* Laws that regulate the vote of interest in cases where 
no contract is made, or on sums that have become over 
due, are natural and reasonable; but no legislation can be 
seriously defended that attempts to prohibit one citizen 
from making any contract with another, touching useful 
commodities or services, which both agree to; still less 
where it brands one of the contracting parties with guilt 
and enables the other party to rob him with impunity, 
and even to procure his incarceration.” 


THE ARENA. 


HE article, “‘ Vital Statistics of the Negro,” by Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, which appears in the April num- 
ber of the Arena, is reviewed in another department. 
VOLAPUK. 

An article by Mr. Alfred A. Post sets forth the origin, 
nature and object of Volapik, the universal language. 

For three centuries attempts have been made to secure 
a philosophic basis for an international language. But the 
proper conditions were not supplied until Schleyer, who 
had mastered the grammatical structure of over fifty lan- 
guages, set to work to invent a language embodying the 
elemental and vital peculiarities of these. 

As a result he produced a language of perfect simplicity, 
which is of all languages by far the easiest to be acquired, 
“‘ Absolute phoneticism, perfect regularity, singleness of 
declension, comparison and conjugation, and ease of enun: 
ciation by people of all nations, reduce to a minimum the 
difficulties of learning and using Volapiik. 

Its object is not to supplant but to supplement other 
languages, to furnish a common medium whereby the 
nations of the earth may be intelligible to each other. It 
has met with unusual favor at the hands of men learned, 
and practical. There are seven hundred and fifty clubs 
organized for the study of Volapiik, and one thousand 
commerciel houses employ it, and it has been taught in the 
universities of Halle and Munich. 


THE SPEAKER IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Mr. Henry George, Jr., compares the Speaker of the 
House of Commons with the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pointing out the contrast between the 
meagre responsibilities and prerogatives of the former, 
who is nothing more than a non-presiding officer, and the 
vast powers of the latter, who is the avowed leader of the 
party of the majority. The Jignity and the honor attach- 
ing to the English office is, however, far greater than is 
that connected with the American. A decision by the 
English speaker is rarely questioned, and he 1s always 
regarded with the utmost courtesy. Mr. George draws no 
conclusion as to which 1s the better system of the two. 


‘RATIONAL VIEWS OF HEAVEN AND HELL.” 
Rev. George St. Clair, in combating the old ideas of 
heaven and hell, shows that the view which obtained in 
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the New Testament was the view of the Old Testament, 
while the Old Testament idea was borrowed from the 
Assyrians. As a “rational” view he argues for one in 
accordance with our advanced scientific knowledge and 
large conceptions of God. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
R. BUNTING may be congratulated upon having 
N put out a very strong number—one of the best that 
has been published for some time. Two of its articles are 
quoted from elsewhere, namely, ‘‘ The Emperor William,” 
and Mr. Reid’s *“‘ Forms of Home Rule.” 
THE EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 

Mr. Henry Norman has a bright article upon the 
“ Evacuation of Egypt,” written after having spent eight 
days on the edge of the Soudan. Mr. Norman thinks that 
the English must evacuate Egypt by way of Khartoum ; 
and asserts that “‘ the earliest possible moment at which 
the evacuation can take place ” is ‘‘ when the internal or- 
ganization of Egyptian affairs has reached such a point 
that its movement may reasonably be expected to go on, 
and not to turn back ; and when the Egyptian army is 
sufficiently strong to guarantee this progress an undis- 
turbed course.” 

THE INDISPENSABLE MOSES. 

In an article on “‘ Christianity in the ast,” the Rev. 
Samuel A. Barnett maintains that the Chinese and Jap- 
anese Christians fall very far short of the Western 
standard because they never have had Moses asa school- 
master to-bring them to Christ. 

He says: ‘* The East seems to need more Old Testament 
teaching, given in the light of modern historic and scien- 
tific discoveries, so that the people may understand the 
law Christ came to fulfill, look for the.‘ new earth’ of 
which He preached, and be convinced of the sin for which 
He has won forgiveness. There ought, perhaps, to be a 
more aggressive Puritanism among missionaries—a Jewish 
intolerance of heathen -ways and philosophies—a more 
vigorous assertion of the reign of law and of God’s ven- 
geance on all law-breakers—a more practical love of sim- 
plicity in life and in worship—a greater sympathy with 
the human desire for liberty—a more present conscious- 
ness of being God’s ambassadors to man.” 

THE REAL SIBERIA. 

Mr. Volkhovsky reviews Mr. De Windt’s book, pointing 
out that the author’s observations have been too inade- 
quate to justify him in pronouncing judgment on the 
penal system in Siberia. Mr. Volkhovsky says : 

‘Tt is possible that one, two, or even three prisons may 
have been built, in which hygienic conditions have been ob- 
served, and in which the administration is decent, or even 
good ; it is possible that several new etapes have been 
built ; it is possible that in some of the prisons certain 
external improvements may have been made which can 
be pointed to in the acsounts of the money in ‘reform- 
ing’ prisons ; it is most probable that in Saghalien such 
horrors do not now take place as occurred there before 
General Kononovich was appointed Governor of the island. 
But the system of inquisitorial preliminary detention and 
exile (usually without trial) on political grounds remains 
the same. The absence of all feeling of law in the over- 
whelming majority of the executors of the law is un- 
ehanged. As before, every prison is regulated according 
to local accidents and the personal character of its gov- 
ernor ; from which it results that, side by side with ‘ well- 
arranged’ prisons, there are prisons in a condition that is 
simply horrible. As before, the intolerable etape system 
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obtains, full of license on the one hand and misery on the 
other.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Rey. J. Frome Wilkinson emphasizes the arguments 
in favor of Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme of endowment of 
old age. He would fix a movable age when pensions 
should become payable. He would raise the extra twelve 
millions a year by graduated income-tax and death duties. 
Prof. Jannaris discusses the difference between ‘‘ Spoken 
Greek, Ancient and Modern,” and Miss Agnes M. Clarke 
writes on ‘‘ The New Star in Auriga.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

HE Nineteenth Century isa good number, but the 
articles are somewhat oddly arranged. Sir Charles 
Tupper, who has the first place with a paper entitled 
‘* How to Federate the British Empire,” contributes noth- 
ing more than a re-statement of the suggestions which he 
made in a previous number. He would have the agents- 
general or the high commissioners take a more direct 
share in the government of the Empire, and he would put 
a differential duty on foreign wheat. This last suggestion 

he argues would not increase the pricé of bread. 


IN PRAISE OF THE PLATFORM. 


Mr. Gladstone has an interesting little notice of Mr. 
Jephson’s book on the ‘‘ Rise and Progress of .the Plat- 
form.” Mr. Gladstone says the three Ps—Petition, the 
Press and the Platform—constitute the great securities for 
popular liberty, and at the present time the platform has 
got the best of it: ‘In 1868 and 1884, the cause favored by 
the Platform was also that of the Press. In 1876-80 the 
metropolitan Press was against it; but it had the support 
of the chief provincial newspapers. Most of all have the 
circumstances of 1886-92 been remarkable. For here, 
while the Platform has worked predominantly on one 
side, the large majority of journals having the widest cir- 
culation have taken the other; while petitions may be 
put wholly out of the account. If, then, this had been a 
contest between the prevailing forces of the Press on the 
one side, and the Platform on the other, there seems to be 
some color given to the opinion that the Platform at its 
maximum of power is stronger than the Press. For, dur- 
ing some five years over a hundred Parliamentary elec- 
tions have been giving no inconsiderable indication of the 
sense of the people, and in these elections a balance of no 
less than twenty seats have been carried over from the 
side supported by the Press to that espoused by the Plat- 
form.” 

LADY PAGET’S PLEA FOR VEGETARIANISM. | 

Lady Paget, who did so much to introduce the Mattei 
medicines to the British public, has now taken up the 
cudgels in favor of vegetarianism. She advocates this on 
the grounds of humanity and also on the ground of health: 
“Tt is certain that the giving up of animal food cures 
many illnesses which no medicines can reach. Everybody 
knows the bad effect of butcher’s meat in gout and rheu- 
matism. In affections of the heart it is often the only 
remedy, and the wonderful results are not difficult to ex- 
plain in a case where rest often means cure, if one reflects 
that while the meat-eater’s heart has seventy-two beats 
in the minute, the vegetarian’s only has fifty-eight beats, 
therefore 20,000 beats less in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. Insomnia and nervousness are affected in the same 
way; there is less wear and more repose in the constitu- 
tion. I could enumerate many other illnesses'in which vege- 
table diet does marvels, but will only mention those of the 
skin. Most vegetarians have unusually clear and often 
beautiful complexions.” 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR OUR GIRLS ? 

Miss Collet serves up statistics concerning the number 
of marriageable women, which she has already arrayed in 
the columns of the London Daily Chronicle. The follow- 
ing are her practical suggestions : ‘‘ The two things which 
struck me most in East London were the amount of 
wasted intelligence and talent among the girls and the 
wretchedness of the married women. <A secondary edu- 
cation in cooking, cleaning, baby management, laws of 
health and English literature should follow that of the 
Board School, and the minimum age at which full time 
may be worked should be gradually raised. By 1905 no 
one under sixteen should be working for an employer 
more than five hours a day, and all half-timers should be 
attending afternoon school. 

‘Tn the middle classes, instead of supplementing salaries 
and so lowering them, parents should help their daughters 
to hold out for salaries sufficient to support them, should 
assist them in making themselves more efficient, and 
should help them to make provision for themselves in 
later life, instead of making self-support impossible. The 
other, that manufacturers and business men should train 
their daughters as they train their sons. The better or- 
ganization of labor should open a wide field for women, 
if they will only consent to go through the routine 
drudgery and hardship that men have to undergo. An 
educated girl who goes from the high school to the tech- 
nological college will find full scope for any talents she may 
possess. As designer, chemist or foreign correspondent 
in her father’s factory, she could be more helpful and 
trustworthy than anyone not so closely. interested in his 
success. As forewoman in any factory, if she understood 
her work, she would be far superior to the uneducated 
man or woman, and some of the worst abuses in our fac- 
tory system would be swept away.” 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

Sir Truman Wood, writing on Chicago and its exhibi- 
tion, sets forth the urgent need for England being ade- 
quately represented there. Germany is voting twice as 
much money as the British Government propose to appro- 
priate for exhibits, and Germany is not doing anything 
like as much as France. 

‘* Mexico is believed to have made the largest subven- 
tion of any, £150,000 ; Brazil next, with £120,000; then 
Japan, which promises £100,000. According to the latest 
statements, foreign governments have already promised 
an aggregate sum of over three-quarters of a million 
sterling for their commissioners at Chicago, and informa- 
tion cannot be available yet from very many of the coun- 
tries likely to take a part.” 

The British colonies are doing something to make up for 
the shortcomings of the mother country. 

‘‘ The colonies have already voted sums equal in the ag- 
gregate to some £100,000, and during the next three or 
four months we shall certainly hear of these amounts 
being largely increased. Canada and New South Wales 
are arranging to send large contributions, so are the Cape, 
Victoria, Tasmania and the West Indian Colonies. The 
Indian Government at present is, most unfortunately, dis- 
inclined to participate, and no doubt the trade in Indian 
tea and textiles will suffer in consequence.” 

WAS KEATS KILLED BY THE Quarterly? 

Professor David Masson, in a very interesting and judi- 
cial paper, demolishes the myth that the Quarterly killed 
Keats. He points out that the Quarterly article was a 
wretched little thing, only four pages long, which was 
quite milk and water compared with the savage onslaught 
that had appeared previously in Blackwood, the nature of 
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which may be inferred from the following passage, which 
he quotes: ‘‘ We venture to make one small prophecy— 
that his bookseller will not a second time venture £50 on 
anything he can write. 1t is a better and a wiser thing to 
be a starved apothecary than a starved poet ; so back to 
the shop, Mr. John, back to the plasters, pills, and oint- 
ment-boxes, etc. But, for Heaven’s sake, young Sangrado, 
be a little more sparing of extenuatives and soporifics in 
your practice than you have been in your poetry.” 

There is no contemporary testimony whatever to show 
that Keats suffered a single night’s loss of sleep from 
either the one article or the other. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE COLOR OF RAILWAY SIGNALS ? 

Dr. Wright, writing on ‘‘ Color Blindness,” makes two 
suggestions for the avoidance of railway accidents due to 
the color blindness of the engine driver; first: ‘‘ The in- 
stallation of yellow and blue as signal colors in the place 
of red and green. This would %e ideally perfect. 

“Secondly, that provision should be made that the red 
employed in signals shall be in all cases a distinct yellow- 
ish red, and that the green shall be an equally distinct 
blue green. If, as seems probable, these distinctions in 
yellow and blue can be made plain enough to provide for 
the ready discrimination of the signals even in the most 
aggravated cases of color blindness, we might evidently 
dispense altogether with color-vision examinations.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
HE April New Review has a rather good programme. 
Dr. Bamberger’s article on the German Emperor is 
noticed elsewhere. Mrs. Humphrey Ward devotes a few 
pages to an account of Miss Lawless's last novel, ‘‘ Grania: 
The story of an Island.” 
CARLYLE’S LETTERS TO. VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 

The most interesting paper in this number is Mr. Car- 
lyle’s letters to Varnhagen von Ense. 

The first instalment of these letters covers the period 
from 1837 to 1845, a time when Carlyle was busy with 
Cromwell. There are many passages in the correspond- 
ence that are in Carlyle’s best style. Here, for instance, 
is his account of London at a time when London was only 
half the size that it is to-day : 

‘“* We are near two millions in this city ; a whole conti- 
nent of brick, overarched with our smoke-canopy which 
rains down sometimes as black snow; and a tumult, 
velocity, and deafening torrent of motion, material and 
spiritual, such as the world, one may hope, never saw be- 
fore. Profound sadness is usually one’s first impression. 
After months, still more after years, the method there was 
in such madness begins a little to disclose itself. 

‘¢ Always, after a certain length of time spent in this 
enormous never-resting Babel of a city, there rises in one 
not a wish only, but a kind of passion, for uttermost soli- 
tude : were it only some black, ever-desolate moor, where 
nature alone was present, and manufacture and noise, 
speech, witty or stupid, had never reached.” 

COAST PROTECTION. 

Professor Tyndall’s article on ‘‘Coast Protection” re- 
fers not to the defense of Great Britain’s shores by iron- 
clads and torpedoes, but to the best method of lighting 
lighthouses. It is an appeal for the adoption of the 
‘‘Wigham” light in the English lighthouses. He main- 
tains that the present condition of the Isle of Wight in 
the matter of lighthouses is a disgrace to the nation. Mr. 
Mallock has a literary article entitled “Le Style cest 
vhomme,” the moral of which is that the style is the man, 
but it ought not to be the man of letters. The most per- 
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fect literary style is the style which, while conveying most, 
seems to be the least literary. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Zola concludes his papers on * Three Wars,” and de- 
scribes the early months of the Franco-German war. Itis 
very powerful and vivid. 

The second part of the Duchess of Rutland’s paper on 
** How Intemperance has been Successfully Combated,” 
describes Mr. Horsley’s work in the prisons, Dr. Paton’s 
social enterprises in Nottingham, the British Workmen’s 
Public House Movement, and the efforts of many other 
temperance workers in the press and elsewhere. Mr. 
George Howell, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Labor Plat- 
form: Old Style,” replies to Mr. Mann and Mr. Tillett, 
who are, he says, too much accustomed in their writings 
to assume that ‘‘ Darkness covered the earth, and thick 
darkness the minds of the people,” until two or three 
years ago, when they made their appearance. Mr. Lilly 
publishes his paper on the ‘‘ Temporal Power of the Pope,” 
nbout which there has been considerable discussion not 
altogether favorable to Mr. Lilly, at least in those regions 
to which he, as a devout Catholic, looks with more respect 
than possibly the outsiders. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


ho quote in another department from Mr. Sickert’s 
\U eulogy of Mr. Whistler. 
LORD HARTINGTON AND MR, GLADSTONE IN 1880, 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood treads familiar ground in the 
article which he has devoted to the controversy raised by 
Mr. Wemyss Reid, who suggested that Lord Hartington 
had been disloyal to Mr. Gladstone in attempting to form 
a ministry in 1880. Mr. Greenwood recalls the fact that on 
the very eve of the General Election of 1880 the Daily News 
itself protested against assuming that Lord Hartington 
would not be Prime Minister, and that the declaration, 
Mr. Greenwood asserts, was the opinion of the Hart- 
ingtonian section of the.Liberal. party, who regarded Mr. 
Gladstone’s premiership with undisguised alarm. 

Mr. Greenwood says : ‘‘ In the declared opinion of at least 
three or four of the most eminent and influential of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues—men whose judgment was held in 
high esteem, and whose unselfishness was never ques- 
tioned—the return of that gentleman to power would 
prove anational misfortune. Moreover, at least one of them 
foresaw and foretold that the party itself would again be 
smashed by him if he took the conduct of it ; and that 
alone must have seemed to them a great public misfor- 
tune.” 

Mr. Greenwood is severe upon those eminent statesmen 
who kept their real opinion of Mr. Gladstone to them- 
selves, and deceived the country as to their opinion of his 
qualifications for the leadership. He solves the mystery 
involved in the Times-Speaker controversy by explaining 
that it was after the polling was over and before it was 
known positively what Mr. Gladstone intended to do, that 
the negotiations took place. He says: 

“Then began certain goings to and fro, pending the 
somewhat tardy ‘message from the Queen ;’ and it is upon 
the interim confabulations of Lord Hartington with his 
friends—natural and innocent conference upon any hypo- 
thesis of his desires—that the accusation of ‘ disloyalty’ 
was raised.” 

HOW LONG WILL THE SUN LAST ? 

Sir Robert Ball, who is much the most interesting of 
modern writers on astronomy, has a fascinating article in 
which hé computes the probable duration of the life of the 
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sun. If we translate his calculations into the phraseology 
of the insurance companies we would say that he would 
not give more than five million years’ purchase for the 
sun’s life. 

His figures are as follows : ‘‘ The utmost amount of heat 
that it would ever have been possible for the sun to have 
contained would supply its radiation for 18,000,000 years at 
the present rate. 

‘* It seems that the sun has already dissipated about four- 
fifths of the energy with which it may have originally 
been endowed. At all events, it seems that, radiating 
energy at its present rate, the sun may hold out for 
4,000,000 years or for 5,000,000 years, but not for 10,000,000 
years. Here, then, we discern in the remote future a 
limit to the duration of life on this globe. Neither from 
the heavens above, nor from the earth beneath, does it 
seem possible to discover any rescue for the human race 
from the inevitable end.” 


WOMAN'S POSITION IN MODERN LIFE. 

Madame Adam has a sensible article on this subject, in 
which she says many things which are well worth saying. 
What a contrast there is between her eminently sane and 
lucid exposition of the woman question and the shrill 
hysterics of poor Mrs. Lynn Linton. Madame Adam’s 
article is much more than a plea for woman’s suffrage ; on 
that subject, indeed, she only dwells incidentally, but it 
lies at the basis of all. She says: ‘‘The campaign Eng- 
lish women are now engaged in for the conquest of their 
civil and political rights is being followed with the pro- 
foundest interest in France. French women are not as 
yet prepared to engage in such a struggle.” 

The question of the suffrage, like every other question, 
is dominated by ‘‘the necessity that the activity, the 
faculties, the influence, the powers of woman should be 
brought to bear upon the proper adjustment of the social 
equilibrium. Woman nowadays is a force, and as a force 
must find her suitable employ. Her full and due share 
must be allowed in her social action and social rights, 
duties and benefits. She can no more be indefinitely with- 
held from her public duties than she is exempted from 
taxation. The longer the delay in according woman 
her rights, the more disastrously will she make felt the 
influence of her defects.” 

Woman’s first work is in the family, but the task there 
is not to accentuate the difference between men and 
women, but to unify both sections of the race. ‘To 
unify, as it were, the minds of her sons and daughters 
rather than allow them to remain in different spheres ; 
to inspire her husband with a desire to make her a sharer 
in his conceptions and enterprises ; to seize every occasion 
of participating, within the measure of her capacities, in 
masculine ambition and effort—such should be the first 
steps henceforth taken by a woman toward a future 
where her position and influence will be duly recognized 
and more accurately marked.” 

‘*QUIDA’S” LATEST. 

Ouida finds a theme congenial to her pen in Pierre 
Loti’s book on Death and Pity. She revels in Loti’s love 
for cats and dumb animals, and after quoting many pages 
with ecstatic exclamations of admiration, she lets herself 
go at the close with a fierce denunciation of all those who 
slay living things. The modern world, she maintains, is 
worse than the old world in its universal practice of 
slaughter. 

She says: ‘To sacrifice for experiment, or pleasure, or 
gain al] the other races of creation is the doctrine taught by 
precept and example from the thrones, the lecture-desks, 
the gun-rooms and the laboratory tables of the world. 
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“¢ The gladiatorial shows of Rome might be more brutal, 
but were at least more manly than this ‘sport,’ which is 
the only active religion of the so-called ‘God-serving 
classes.’ It is hereditary, like scrofula. 

‘“‘Tf old pictures and old drawings and etchings are any 
criterion of the modes of life of their own day, there can 
be no doubt that animals were much freer and much more 
intimately associated with men in earlier times than they 
are now.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HERE is a very interesting article in the Westmins- 
ter Review, entitled ‘‘ An Unknown Country,” which 
is written by A. A. Hayes, and is devoted to an exposition 
of the ignorance of America which prevails in the United 
Kingdom. Some of the stories which he tells are almost 
incredible. The incumbent of a great English charge 
once asked Mr. Hayes if the Bishops of his church were 
elected by a Congress. On another occasion, in a parish 
not far from London, he heard a passionate appeal for a 
collection for foreign missions in order to send mission- 
aries to America. It is to be hoped that the rush to 
Chicago, which will take place next year, will tend to do 
away with some of this ignorance. 

Another excellent article in Westminster is by Miss 
Matilda M. Blake, entitled, ‘‘The Lady and the Law.” 
There are only six or seven pages, but it is packed full of 
matter which might be extended into a volume, which, 
with authentic illustrations taken from actual facts, 
would do more to revolutionize the law than anything 
else that could be conceived. But, as Miss Blake says, if 
the women once had the Parliamentary vote, the long 
array of legal injustices would soon be remedied. 

Another article in the Westminster which deserves 
special attention is Mr. Edmund R. Spearman’s very 
powerful presentation of the case for Newfoundland. He 
calls his article “‘ Sacrificing the First-born,” and his paper 
is a vigorous argument leading up to the declaration that 
England should deserve to be wiped away from the list of 
honorable nations if she does not stand by this island in 
this its hour of distress. 

Janetta Newton Robinson has an elaborate ‘ Study of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford,” and there are two other articles, 
areview of Molinari ‘‘On Church and State,” and M. 


Fouillée on ‘“‘ Education and Heredity,” which are worth 


Treading. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review for April furnishes some excel- 

lent articles. Mr. Edmund Gosse writes in an inter- 
esting fashion about the tyranny of the novel. Novelists, 
he points out, are the undisputed tyrants of the literary 
world. No other authors can compete with them in their 
hold upon popular favor. He warns them, however, that 


what may be called the novelist dynasty came toasud- - 


den crash in 1830, and may come to as sudden an end in 
our time, and will deserve to do so, unless the novelist 
will make himself acquainted with something of the gen- 
eral life of men. Mr. Gosse thinks that the only living 
novelist who has striven to give a large, competent and 
profound view of the movements of life is M. Zola. With- 
out asking our novelists to imitate the great French 
writer, he implores them to make a larger study of life 
before undertaking to describe it. 

Mr. T. E. Kebbel has an article on the ‘‘ Plough and the 
Platform,” in which he goes. perilously near to the advo- 
cacy of universal outdoor relief. He points out, what is 
quite true, that the rural elector in England is perhaps 
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more deeply stirred by the Outdoor Poor-Law Relief than 
by the Land Question. By the way of preparing to secure 
a Conservative majority on the coming British election, 
Mr. Kebbel says : 

“Let them be given distinctly to understand that the 
Conservative party are in favor of superannuation allow- 
ances for the aged and deserving poor, by whatever name 
they may be called, and that they are prepared to con- 
sider the possibility of some State contribution toward 
the improvement of their dwelling-houses.” 

Mr. F. Podmore sets forth a case ‘‘ In defense of Phan- 
tasms”’ in an article which is a little less sniffy and scep- 
tical than those which usually emanate from his pen. 
There are several articles on plays and players, and Mr. 
W. E. Hodgson has made a somewhat ambitious effort to 
describe the meeting of Tess of the D’Urbervilles ané 
Angel Clare in the Elysian Fields. 


THE CENTURY. 


MONG the leading articles of the month we have 
made more especial mention of Mr. Thomas L. 
James’ paper on ‘‘ The Ocean Postal Service,” of ‘‘ Our 
Common Roads,” by Isaac B. Potter, and of the editorials 
concerning the coming election, found in that very valu- 
able department of the Century in which are discussed 
‘* The Topics of the Times.” 

This number is marked by an almost fervid tribute paid 
by Edmund Gosse to the late Wolcott Balestier. Though 
Mr. Gosse is sometimes given to hero-worship, as well as 
its antithesis, it is generally the latter, and it means a great 
deal when he confesses with so much pleasure his subju- 
gation by this young American. ‘ Mr. Balestier’s ambi- 
tion,” says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ on landing, an obscure youth, in 
an England which had never heard of him, was no less 
than to conquer a place of influence in the centre of Eng- 
lish literary society. Within three years he had posi- 
tively succeeded in gaining such a position, and was daily 
strengthening it. There had been no such recent invasion 
of London ; he was not merely, as we used to tell him, 
‘one of our conquerors,’ but the most successful of them 
all. He arrived in England without possessing the ac- 
quaintance of a single Englishman, and he died leaving 
behind him a wider circle of literary friends than, proba- 
bly, any living American possesses.” 

Mr. Gosse will surprise most people by the news he gives 
that the posthumous writings of Mr. Balestier, to be pub- 
lished successively in the pages of the Century, are of 
such extent that they will fill two or three volumes. 

This very much-beloved young man is the subject also 
of a sonnet by James R. Campbell. 

Mr. Balestier’s name naturally suggests mention of the 
brilliant chapter of ‘‘The Naulahka,” which the April 
Century brings. The descriptive touches which frame its 
powerful and thrilling closing scene are surpassed by 
nothing that Mr. Kipling or anyone else has done in just 
that phase of art. It alone justifies with the unanswera- 
ble plea of genius whatever of improbable boldness critics 
have found in the plot of this truly remarkable story. 

Mr. Edward Robinson has an article in answer to the 
question, ‘“‘ Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures ?” in 
which the much-vexed Elgin marbles, of course, figure. 
The writer not only decides that the Greeks did paint 
their marbles; the examples he gives show that they 
were addicted to painting the hairred. His studies on 
the subject convince him ‘that this application of color 
was not restricted to certain details, but covered the en- 
tire surface of the marble, both nude parts and draperies, 
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with the possible exception of portions where the natural 
color of the marble served its purpose in the general 
scheme;” and ‘ that the colors used were not merely tints, 
but strong body-colors, the aim of the artist being to umi- 
tate nature in the matter of color just so far as the sculpt- 
ure itself did in that of form; that is, with a conven- 
tional idealization or generalization by which the unpleas- 
ant features of realism were avoided.” 


HARPER'S. 


E present in another department extracts from 

Julian Ralph’s paper on ‘‘ Western Modes of City 

Management,” and from Eugene Lawrence’s on ‘‘ The 
“Mystery of Columbus.” 

In a second article by Mr. Ralph, he describes Lake 
Superior and everything pertaining to it under the title, 
‘* Brother to the Sea.” The most important part of his 
*“* breezy” talk concerns the building of a deeper canal- 
way from Superior to the sea. From 1868 to 1885, the 
water rate per bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
fell from 25 cents to 4.55 cents. It has kept between 25 
and 67 per cent. less than the railroad rate, and Mr. Ralph 
calculates that the waterways saved the public $50,000,000. 
in 1889. 

‘In pressing upon the attention of the country the value 
of a twenty foot waterway to the sea, the lake-port busi- 
ness men assert that not only did the Lake Superior traffic 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal amount to three-quar- 
ters of a million tons more in 1889 than passed through the 
Suez Canal, but the lake business which was transacted in 
the Detroit River was more than 36,000,000 tons of freight, 
or ten millions of tons more than the total tonnage of all 
ocean and gulf ports of the entire coast line of the United 
States. In view of that fact they ask what would be the 
growth of this business if, instead of taking this freight 
out of 3,000-ton ships to put 1t into 200-ton canal-boats, it 
could go directly and without change of vessels to the 
sea.” 

In “Some Talk about English Public Schools” an anony- 
mous writer criticises the curricula of those proud strong- 
holds of learning and discipline, Eton, Harrow, Winches- 
ter, Charterhouse, Westminster, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Mer- 
chant Taylor’s and Shrewsbury. Not satisfied with the 
scaling down of time spent over Latin and Greek, he 
would give those senile languages a final coup de grace, 
and justifies the fell swoop by denying any usefulness 
proceeding from them which modern languages and trans- 
lations will not more expeditiously supply. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Andrew Lang “ takes 
up” for Caliban in his ‘‘ comments” to accompany Edwin 
A. Abbey’s pictures of scenes from ‘‘ The Tempest.” Says 
this Scotchman, who can never resist the temptation of hav- 
ing his own opinion a little different from the untutored 


world’s: ‘My ownsympathies have always been with the - 


‘natives,’ with Caliban. He is innocent and simple ; he 
only asks Stefano not to torment him. He is modest and 
addicted to a mistaken but generous hero-worship.” It 
is not enough to be disillusionized of our heroes; our 
devils—quite as dear to us in their way—must become 
virtuous and commonplace, too. The Abbey drawings 
are in many ways the best of the series, and his Miranda, 
especially, is charmingly done. 

Harper’s has a somewhat sad timeliness in its Whitman 
poem, ‘‘ Death’s Valley,” and the two portraits of ‘‘Old 
Walt.,” one, the frontispiece, from a painting by J. W. 
Alexander, and the othera sketch by the same artist. 
**Death’s Valley ” is Whitman to the backbone : the stal- 
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wart old seer did not falter before the Ancient Person 
with the scythe. 

Alfred Parsons and F. D. Millet find exceedingly pict- 
uresque sketches for this month’s stage of their canoe- 
journey down the Danube, ‘‘ From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


HE April Scribner's is a number of quite especial im- 
portance, and four of its papers have contributed to 
our department of Leading Articles: ‘The Social 
Awakening in London,” by Robert Woods; ‘Golden 
Mashonaland,” by Frank Mandy; ‘‘ The New Parks of the 
City of New York, by E. 8. Nadal, and ‘‘ The Impeach- 
ment Trial” of President Johnson, by Edmund G. Ross. 
This leaves but little more in the number to be ‘*‘ accounted 
for.” 

George Somes Layard, writing of ‘‘Charles Keene, of 
Punch,” dubs his subject ‘‘ the greatest of all English ar- 
tists in black and white,” and this in the face of the ex- 
istence of Mr. Du Maurier. Mr. Layard has been com- 
missioned to write the life of Keene, and this paper is of 
much interest, in spite of the unremitting adulation. He 
has had the range of the artist’s unpublished drawings, 
and the illustrations are, in consequence, exceedingly 
good. 

In his third paper on ‘‘ Paris Theatres and Concerts” 
Charles F. Apthorp gives some history of that irrepres- 
ible theatrical innovator, André Antoine, and of the 
ThéAatre-Libre, the result of his individual efforts, unaided 
by money or co-operation. 

‘The aim of this curious institution is to produce plays 
of real literary value which, for one reason or another, 
cannot be, or, at all events, are not, given at other 
theatres. As it isa private enterprise, no tickets being 
publicly soki, but it living by subscriptions, fractional 
parts of the amount of which are payable after each per- 
formance, it escapes the censorship, and can give.(in 
reason) pretty much what plays it pleases. Since its 
foundation it has steadily upheld the principles of the 
newest school, both of dramatic writing and of acting.” 

Fred and Josephine, in Robert Grant’s ‘‘ Reflections of 
a Married Man,” are quite as real and as typical as in the 
opening chapter of their experience. Mr. Grant has con- 
tributed one of the most readable serials that has ap- 
peared in the magazines of late. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


HE article on the American Negroes, by Henry Wat- 
terson, and Lillie B. Chace Wyman’s article on 
‘‘ Peasant Life in Russia,” are reviewed elsewhere. 

Hon. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, writes on ‘‘Our Educational System.” He 
argues for national supervision of education, while recog- 
nizing that most of the work and responsibility must be 
assumed by the local centres. He presents some statistics: 
of our present educational work : 

“There are at present in the United States annually 
enrolled in schools of all grades, public and private, up- 
ward of fourteen millions of pupils. About twenty-three 
per cent. of the population receive instruction in some 
school for a longer or shorter period. The average num- 
ber of days which each pupil actually attends school dur- 
ing the year is sixty-eight. Taking out the holidays, there 
are left twenty-two days in a calendar month for school. 
Hence we may say that nearly one-fourth of the entire 
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population devote four months, or a third of the year, to 
school.” 

Professor John Trowbridge of Harvard University con- 
tributes a paper entitled ‘‘ Telegraphing Through the Air 
Without Wires,” but which might have more appro- 

‘ priately read, ‘‘ Why We Can’t Telegraph Through the 
Air Without Wires,” as it isa record of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to put the principle into practice. However, 
through short spaces it can actually be done by means of 
induction. The particular purpose for which this inven- 
tion would be most useful is the signaling of ship to ship 
in dense fogs. To this end it has also been attempted 
to send sound waves through water from one ship to an- 
other, to utilize the principle that water isa better con- 
ductor of sound than air, but practical obstacles have so 
far made any such methods inferior to the fog horn. 

The most elaborate article in the number is the illus- 
trated description by John P. Ritter of ‘‘ How the Blind 
are Taught.” Mr. Ritter tells of the methods invented by 
Mr. William B. Wait and introduced into the New York 
Institution of the Blind. The alphabet used by the latter 
gentleman is of especial interest. In consists only of 
points instead of lines and points, as our alphabet does ; 
this is the distinctive feature, because it simplifies in- 
finitely the information conveyed through the sense of 
touch. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


LSEWHERE we give extracts from A. M. D’Armit’s 
article on ‘‘ Torpedoes in Coast Defence” and from 
‘The Theatre of To-day,” by Cora Maynard. 

William H. Rideing contributes a paper of some popu- 
lar interest on ‘‘The Crew of a Transatlantic Liner.” 
Along with the other changes which have turned the 
comparatively mild types of ocean steamers of a quarter 
century ago into the present-day “‘ floating palaces,” the 
crew has increased in numbers from about 100 men to 
over 400. Very few of these are really sailors, and those 
that are have to occupy most of their time with drudge 
work which would have disgusted a Jack Tar of the good 
old-fashioned sort. ‘‘ In the engineer’s department alone 
there are 200 men [in the City of New York]. Formerly 
there was a chief, with five assistants, besides firemen and 
trimmers. Now there is a chief who has under him 
eighteen assistant engineers. There are three electricians, 
two hydraulic engineers, two refrigerator engineers, 
seven water tenders, three storekeepers and one engi- 
neer’s clerk; in all thirty-eight who may be ranked as offi- 
cers and petty officers. There are sixty-five firemen, 
sixty-six trimmers and thirty-two greasers.” 

And then in addition to a French chef and seventeen 
cooks and three butchers and five bakers, there are 160 
stewards, and there are ‘‘two interpreters, one linen- 
keeper, one barber and one printer, who not only prints 
the daily menu, but publishes, when weather permits, a 
little newspaper for circulation among the passengers.” 

Elsie Anderson De Wolfe tells in a bright way ‘tA Ro- 
mance of Old Shoes,” for which she has exploited the re- 
markable collection of footwear in the Hétel de Cluny, 
Paris, where are to be found 310 pairs of old, some of 
them very old, shoes, from the sandals of an Egyptian 
Pharoah to the dainty satin slippers of poor Empress 
Josephine. The Cosmopolitan furnishes illustrations 
galore of these more or less charming objects. 

Ernest Ingersoll has a short article describing the squid, 
or cuttle-fish, which, whatever be his wickedness, is a 
very handsome malefactor. Mr. Ingersoll calls him a 
“living opal.” ‘As one watches this elegant creature 
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standing still im the water save for the strange, pulsing 
motion characteristic of him, many of the spots upon his 
coat gleam from centres beneath the glassy skin with that. 
red glow, which, until I knew the squid, I had supposed 
the exclusive peculiarity of the opal; and these pale and 
flash out again, while the black centres of the little white 
spaces sprinkled over the reddish tract expand and then 
diminish almost to disappearance. 

‘In addition to these, however, the integument con- 
tains a layer of plate-like elements; and it is to this 
structure that we owe the silvery appearance, and that 
exquisite, shifting, lambent play of color which sweeps 
back and forth over the squid’s body in moments of ex- 
citement.” This is quite different from the idea one gets 
from ‘‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” and 
the stories generally current concerning the cuttle-fish’s 
repulsiveness. They are all carnivorous, and in size vary 
from ‘‘the bigness of a cigar to those monsters of New- 
foundland waters, which may rival whales in their bulk.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
SOME NAVAL ARTICLES. 
HE April Atlantic presents quite a little naval me- 
lange. Admiral Farragut 1s the subject of an en- 
thusiastic sketch by Edward Kirk Rawson. ‘ Farragut,” 
he says, ‘‘our first admiral, was of a race which has 
already passed away. He brought to us in this genera- 
tion that high moral grace which made bravery and 
strength so beautiful in those old days. He bore the bur- 
den of responsibility cheerfully, and carried himself 
through all the vicissitudes of a long struggle with digni- 
fied and heroic bearing and thorough patriotism. In 
opening the Mississippi he started the life currents in our 
body politic which haye flowed so strongly ever since.” 
This writer affirms that Farragut was the opposite of a 
martinet, and that he was kind and gentle in enforcing 
discipline, notwithstanding the fact that he was recalled 
from his post in the West Indies and tried for cruelty toa 
subordinate 
Alfred M. Williams writes on ‘‘ American Sea Songs,” 
of which he quotes a number that are not particularly 
typical or natural, and John M. Ellicott closes the subject 
with a dissertation on ‘‘ The Limit in Battle Ships.” After 
describing the type of battle ship that now seems to be 
‘‘the thing,” and which seems to show the greatest per- 
manence in popularity, he calls attention to the fact that 


‘it takes from five to ten years to build one of these ships, 


and he asks if we could expect to get one ready if we 
plunge into a war in our present condition of naval pov- 
erty. 

‘‘We are menaced,” says this somewhat bellicose per- 
son, ‘‘more and more every year. Weare menaced in our 
claim to Behring Sea, and in our rights to the Newfound- 
land fisheries. Our transcontinental railroads and trans- 
Pacific steamer lines are flanked and their traffic threat- 
ened with annihilation by the enormously subsidized 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and its steamer connections. A 
new ocean tollgate will be established near us within ten 
years, and we should be in a position to prevent its im- 
proper control by foreign powers. The possibility of fric- 
tion with European powers is thus rapidly increasing. 
The recent Italian trouble is startling proof of the sudden- 
ness with which war clouds may gather. Should we not, 
therefore, begin our battle ships at one, with confidence 
in their ultimate utility ?” 

TAXATION OF THE LOTTERY. 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley argues in an admirable paper 

the constitutionality and expediency of ‘‘ Federal Taxae 
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tion of Lotteries.” The article was written before the 
graceful conge of Mr. John A. Morris, and the writer 
affixes a postscript in which he says that, while Mr. Mor- 
ris may keep his word, ‘it will be very well to fortify 
zany present law-abiding determination on the part of the 
managers by a law they cannot evade. Then they can 
pension the military chieftains who have so long been in 
their pay to guard them against being tempted into the 
low tricks and cheats of common gamblers and confidence 
operators, and retire upon their millions. .A law that 
effectually takes their business by the throat they will 
dow to with great respect.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


; HREE papers from this good number have been re- 

viewed among our leading articles: Professor Jos- 
‘eph Jastrow’s on ‘‘Involuntary Movements,” Professor 
H. W. Conn’s on “ Bacteria in Our Dairy Products” and 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s on ‘‘ Rapid Transit” in his series 
of ‘‘ Lessons from the Census.” 

In the article by W. H. Larrabee on “ Variations of Cli- 
mate” he concludes that the general ideas of climatic 
changes are much exaggerated, and very little appreciable 
change takes place. Scientists have decided that astro- 
nomical causes, such as a variation in the earth's eccen- 
tricity, can have no effect that we could notice. Nor do 
the records of the historical period, at least, seem to indi- 
cate that we are ‘‘ cooling off.” 

‘*None of the instances, ancient or modern, betoken 
greater severity than the frosts of 1234—sixteen years be- 
fore the ‘Great Summer’ year—when ‘ the Po and Rhone 
were frozen and loaded wagons crossed the Adriatic on 
the ice opposite Venice ;’ 1236, when ‘the Danube was 
frozen to the bottom for a considerable time,’ or 1305, 
sixty-nine years after it,when ‘ the Rhone and all the rivers 
of France were frozen.’ With all the greater completeness 
and systematic organization of modern observations, the 
records of the nineteenth century contain no mention of 
such seasons as those of 1323, 1333, 1349, 1402 and 1407, 
when the southern part of the Baltic was frozen so hard 
that men could ride on horseback from Copenhagen to 
Lubeck and Dantsic.” 

There have been undoubted changes of climate, but 
they were special and local, caused by agricultural works, 
draining of marshes, cutting down of forests, etc. 

Dr. Andrew ». White has a striking and exciting phase 
of the ‘‘ Warfare of Science” to chronicle in his fifteenth 
**Chapter,” on astronomy. The persecutions of Galileo 
and other Copernicans reads strangely enough—and in the 
case of Galileo, sadly enough—in this nineteenth century, 
and as an anti-climax we have quoted some of the ecclesi- 
astical refutations of the Copernican theory. For instance, 
the following, perpetrated by Scipio Chiaramonti : 

** Animals, which move, have limbs and muscles; the 
earth has no limbs and muscles, therefore it does not 
move. It is angels who make Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, 
etc., turn around. If the earth revolves, it must also 
have an angel in the centre to set it in motion ; but only 
devils live there; it would therefore be a devil who 
would impart motion to the earth,” and so on. ad libitum. 

It isa charming picture which Professor David Starr 
Jordan draws of ‘‘ Agassiz at Penikese.” Penikese was 
the little island off New Bedford, Mass., where the great 
naturalist founded a summer school in 1873, and did his 
last devoir in the labor which he loved so passionately. 
On this barren sixty acres of island the old man gathered 
fifty enthusiastic teachers and students, of whom Presr 
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dent Jordan was one, and lectured to them in an old 
barn, which had been hastily fitted up. That Agassiz was 
not mistaken in considering this mission work of the 
greatest importance, the partial roll-call, which President 
Jordan, presents, amply demonstrates. Name after name 
brings us to some celebrated teacher and leader of scien- 
tific thought of the present day. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


N appearance of great moment in the more serious 
department of magazine literature 1s the first num- 
ber of the New World, ‘‘A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Ethics and Theology.” The managing editor is the Rev. 
Nicholas Paine Gilman; his associates are such notable 
scholars as Professors Charles Carroll Everett and Craw- 
ford Howell Toy of Harvard, and President Orello Cone 
of Buchtel College. 

The aim of the New World 1s to give a fair field to the 
reverent discussion of questions relating to theology, and 
especially to that progressive Christianity which is gradu- 
ally establishing a ‘‘new orthodoxy.” ‘Our object,” say 
its -editors, ‘‘is to obtain from strong and clear-sighted 
writers the expression of their ripe scholarship and their 
mature convictions. This review will thus be devoted to 
what may be called, or to what may at least some time 
become, the science of religion; and we trust that its dis- 
cussions Will be characterized by the scientific spirit.” 

We have reviewed in another department the opening 
paper, Dr. Lyman Abbott’s fine deliverance on ‘‘ The Evo- 
lution of Christianity.” Hardly second to it in importance 
is ‘* The Future of Liberal Religion in America,” by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Schurman of Cornell University. Professor 
Schurman prepares for himself a broad ground to build 
on by taking a preliminary view of the whole history and 
development of religion in the individual and in society. 
For he, too, believes that religion must be, and is, a thing 
of vitality which constantly tends to move through suc- 
cessive phases to a higher and higher existence, nearer 
and nearer the absolute truth. 

Passing over his very suggestive portrayal of the relig- 
ious life of the person, we find him dividing the past his- 
tory of Christianity into two general evolutionary periods: 
(1) When it was a cult and emphasized ritual, and (2) the 
phase of its existence characterized by dogma, when 
creeds were the emphatic element. We are just shaking 
our somewhat unwilling wings out of this second state to 
emerge into a third and higher stage of development, of 
spiritual religion. 

Not possessing the perspective, Professor Schurman 
cannot define this coming religion with the detail possible 
in the case of the other two. But there are certain all- 
important features which he feels safe in affirming of it. 
Not only will it be the opposite of Agnosticism—which 
the writer inveighs against with some vehemence—not 
only will it be theistic, but the personal Jesus Christ will 
maintain his sway over men’s minds. As to its spiritual 
basis Professor Schurman says: “‘ In the final development 
of religion it will be explicitly recognized that its primary 
and constitutive element is neither cult nor creed, but 
what I may call the soul’s entire attitude toward the In- 
visible—an attitude which in its highest attainment em- 
braces the creature’s sense of dependence upon the Cre- 
ator, the child’; loving and reverent trust in the Father, 
and the man’s fellowship with the Divine Companion, 
who alone can satisfy the boundless and immortal yearn- 
ings of the human spirit.” 

Further, the writer believes that this future liberal relig- 
ion will maintain a social organization—if so with the re- 
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ligions of creeds, how much more, he asks, with this uni- 
versal, closer motive; also, that sectarianism will decline 
in importance; that the spiritual religion will not only be 
consistent with church membership, but will come to be 
more and more the criterion of such adherence; and that 
the new life of Christianity will have less and less use for 
authority and infallibility in religion. 

A paper very different in tone from Dr. Abbott’s or 
Prof. Schurman’s, is ‘‘ The New Orthodoxy,” by Edward 
H. Hall, who writes in remonstrance with certain tend- 
encies of the new Christian movement symbolized in the 
title of his article. The generous space allowed him is a 
complete evidence of the Catholicity of the New World. 
Mr. Hall’s objection is that the new orthodoxy says to 
science, thou shalt go so far, and no farther ; he thinks 
that religion can be best served, if it is a religion worth 
serving at all, by handing over its whole body of records 
to scientific historical criticism, and he would abolish the 
term orthodoxy whether ‘‘ new” or ‘‘old,” and substitute 
truth. For as he takes pains to show, the word implies 
enclosure, limitation of search, while science and truth 
know none such. 

Professor Crawford Howell Toy contributes a careful 
and scholarly biographical and critical sketch of Abraham 
Kuenen, the celebrated Arabic student and Old Testament 
Critic, who died last year after a lifetime of such work as 
only a Teuton can accomplish. He was one of the learned 
pillars of the University of Leiden, and his magnum opus 
was the ‘‘ Historical-Critical Inquiry.” 

Another of the Editors, Professor Charles Carroll Ever- 
ett, writes on ‘‘The Historic and the Ideal Christ,” J. 
Estlin Carpenter considers ‘‘The Theistic Evolution of 
Buddhism,” and there are other articles of worth which 
-we have no space to review. Toward the end of the 
Mmagazine’s very substantial two hundred pages, we find 
some unusually admirable book-reviews of literature re- 


lating to its field, each signed with the writer’s name. To 
theologians and scholars the New World will be of the 
highest importance, nor will its usefulness and interest 
end with them, 


THE CONQUEROR. 


HE Conqueror is the militant title of Commander 
Ballington Booth’s Salvation Army organ, published 
in New York City. The little monthly contains a number 
of short articles by members of the forces, reports from 
the departments all over the world, poems, editorial 
notices, and is garnished by a profusion of illustrations. 
The whole and every part re-echo that spirited tone of 
sincere enthusiasm which has raised the army to its pres- 
ent position of usefulness—a position above, perhaps, any 
other organization in the world, if we may judge by re- 
sults. 

The Salvationists do not disdain sesthetics ; the frontis- 
piece,is a very charming face—that of the wife of Com- 
mander Herbert Booth, third son of the general—and fur- 
ther on we find a poem written by this lady to be sung to 
the tune of the Miserere in Il Trovatore. 


ORD OCH BILD. 


RD OCH BILD 1s the title of a new illustrated 
monthly, which was ushered into the world of pe- 
riodical literature at Stockholm with the beginning of the 
year. It is published by Herrar P. A. Norstedt och Séner, 
and edited by Herr Karl Wahlin, of No. 7, Nybrogatan, 
Stockholm. It is printed on good paper, full of finely- 
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executed pictures and ornamental etchings, and is alto- 
gether a very attractive magazine. Add to this the fact 
that all its contributors are well-known and clever writers, 
such as Helena Nyblom, Gustaf af Geijerstam, Ellen Ny- 
blom, Oscar Levertin, etc., and there can be no doubt that 
Ord och Bild (Word and Picture) will soon succeed in 
winning for itself a wide circle of friends, and come to be 
considered one of the finest—if not the finest—of Swedish 
magazines. ‘ 


NORD UND SUD. 


R. PAUL LINDAU’S periodical, Nord und Siid 
(Breslau) is more hterary than social or political, 
but this was to be expected in a review edited by a man 
once feared and worshiped as the ‘‘ Prince of Critics.” 
As a writer of piquant theatrical notices, witty reviews, 
and feulletons innumerable, Dr. Lindau first made him- 
self a name in the literary world. After a little time, 
however, when he would seem to have spent all his wit on 
his literary contemporaries, he resolved to show them how 
much better he could do, and took to writing poems, 
dramas and novels. In 1872 he founded a weekly called 
Die Gegenwart (The Present), and edited it till 1881. In 
his Nord und Sid, to which he does not often himself 
contribute, he gives us every month a biographical and 
critical sketch, with portrait of some poet, author, artist 
or musician ; a complete tale ; discourses on literature, 
art, etc.; and occasionally a travel paper. The character 
sketches form, perhaps, the most useful and striking feat- 
ure, for it is always an interesting personality, generally a 
man of the moment, who 1s selected for treatment. In 
the April number, for instance, it is Count von Caprivi, 
whose military career and two years” work as German 
Chancellor are set forth by an anonymous writer. In the 
same number Dr. Lindau begins a new novel, ‘‘ Hingendes 
Moos,” and there are interesting articles on Wieland, 
Ibsen, and Helene, Duchess of Orleans, besides others on 
‘Vienna and its Architecture” and * Sriminality in Ger- 
many.” The review has just entered on its sixteenth 
year. 


DIE GESELLSCHAFT (SOCIETY). 


IE GESELLSCHAFT (Society), founded in 1885, and 
edited by Dr. M. G. Conrad, of Munich, calls itself a 
monthly for literature, art and social politics ; in reality, 
however, it is the guardian of the interests of ‘‘ Youngest 
Germany,” as the German Zolaists are called. A critical 
notice, with a portrait of a contemporary writer, generally 
one of their number, appears every month. Among its con- 
tributors the magazine has numbered all the best writers 
of the realistic school—Detlev von Liliencron, Wilhelm 
Walloth, John Henry Mackay (a Scotchman), Kar] Bleib- 
treu (author of many novels, dramas, etc.), Konrad 
Alberti (known also as Konrad Sittenfeld, and author of 
‘Nature and Art,” etc.), Karl Henckell, Leopold von 
Sacher-Masoch, the late Hermann Conradi, etc. The sub- 
jects discussed include Theatre Reform, the Nationaliza- 
tion of the Theatre, and all realistic publications. Notable 
features are the poetry albums—a number of new poems 
by contemporary writers—and the notices of new foreign 
books in all languages, including Ruthenian and Arme- 
nian. The latest departure has been a prize competition 
for the best satires on ‘‘ Prudery 1n Criticism, Literature 
and Art,” for which prizes of 200, 150, and 50 marks were 
offered, but the result was somewhat disappointing, 
Since 1887, the magazine has been published by Wilhelm 
Friedrich, Leipzig. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE number for March 1 contains, besides M. Ana- 
tole Leroy-Beaulieu’s third article on ‘‘ The Papacy, 
Socialism, and Democracy,” and M. G. Vallbert’s criti- 
cism of the Emperor William’s policy, several other arti- 
cles of note. 

M. Gaston Boissier has an archzological paper on the 

‘*Secular Games of Augustus.” 
NEW LIGHT ON OLD ROME. 

These games—chiefly known hitherto as having fur- 
nished the occasion for Horace’s ‘‘Carmen Seculare ”— 
have had fresh light thrown on them by a set of inscrip- 
tions discovered in 1890-91, which, though in a very frag- 
mentary condition, have been pieced together and inter- 
preted with tolerable completeness by Professor Momm- 
sen. The ritual and ceremonies to be followed in the 
games are given in the inscriptions, which thus form a 
valuable commentary on Horace’s poems. It appears that 
the Secular Games, supposed to take place every hundred 
years, were not celebrated with unfailing regularity. 
The last celebration of any importance was in 248, under 
Septimus Severus, and was one of unheard-of magnifi- 
cence. A thousand pairs of gladiators fought, and a num- 
ber of‘ rare wild beasts were exhibited in the Colosseum. 
It was about the greatest slaughter of men and animals 
that had ever been seen. But the most extraordinary 
point about the whole thing is that the Emperor, who 
presided at the ceremony, sacrificing a white bull to Jupi- 
ter and a sow to the Earth Goddess, was an Arab by birth, 
the son of a robber chief, and believed neither in Jupiter 
nor in the Earth Goddess—being in all probability a Chris- 
tian. The whole paper is extremely readable, and full of 
interesting historical information. 

THE GERMAN NOVEL. 

M. Lévy-Briihl discusses the state of contemporary 
literature in Germany, and comes to the conclusion that 
the German novel is a failure. The German intellect runs 
to metaphysics rather than to what is known as psychol- 
ogy proper, in which the French excel. In poetry their 
genius is lyric, given rather to the expression of vague 
and foundless emotions than to the rendering of visible 
images. The novel and thedrama are ‘ psychology in ac- 
tion.” On the other hand, music, according to Schopen- 
hauer, in metaphysics become perceptible, and in music, 
accordingly, the Germans excei. The best German novel- 
ists of the present day—Freytag, Speielhagen, Huyn— 
were already well known before 1870. Scarcely any worth 
mentioning have come up since. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


M. Gaston Deschamps contributes a delightful article 
on life at Athens, which he finds extremely pleasant, 
though Western civilization and Greek patriotism, fever 
ishly anxious to be rid of everything Turkish, have de- 
stroyed much of the picturesqueness of old days. The 
mid-March number concludes the novel of ‘*‘ Le Journal 
de Mdlle. de Sommers,” a pleasant chronicle of French 
country-house life, ending unexpectedly in a tragedy. 

M. George Durny contributes a historical article on the 
French Revolution, in which he dwells on the influence 
exercised between 1790 and 1793 by the Jacobin Club of 
Toulon. This was, perhaps, the most powerful of the net- 
work of revolutionary societies, affiliated to the central 
club at Paris, which covered France, and recently discov- 


ered documents have shown how completely it dominated 
the city. Some of these documents are curious—for in- 
stance, the letter addressed to the municipality, in un- 
formed school-boy writing, by the boys of the Toulon 
College; and, still more, that sent to the Mayor in 1790 by 
the inmates of the convict prison. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
HE Nouvelle Revue for March 1 opens with the first 
part of an unpublished journal, written by Jules 
Michelet, the historian, on a tour through French Flan- 
ders and Belgium, in 1837-1840. A note informs us that 
the journal was originally sent, in the form of letters, to 
the Princesses of Orleans, Michelet’s pupils in history. 
They are full of picturesque description, history and art 

criticisms. 

ARE CROWDS HYPNOTIZED ? 

Dr. Lombroso contributes a short paper, in which he 
demonstrates that there is a peculiar magnetism in 
crowds, which renders them open to suggestions of crime 
and violence; and explains most revolutionary crimes as 
committed by people in a more or less hypnotic state. 
This explains why some of the worst horrors have not 
been the work of habitual criminals. He quotes another 
authority to prove that ‘‘a crowd is a soil in which the 
microbe of evil develops easily, and the microbe of good 
dies almost always for want of favorable conditions,” and 
that in a crowd the good elements are eliminated and the 
bad multiplied by a mathematically unerring law. This 
is partly due to the want of moral courage—men being 
ashamed to show their better feelings—partly to real 
hypnotic suggestion, which in this article is made to do 
duty to an extraordinary extent—as it is supposed to ex- 
plain even the fact that a pupil learns faster from a fa- 
vorite teacher. 

THE LESSON OF THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 

M. Simon Var takes occasion to attack Count Tolstot 
a propos of the Russian famine. He praises the Count’s 
exertions in the relief of distress, but points out that the 
distress is the direct result, if not of Tolstoi’s teaching, at 
least of a course of conduct in complete accordance with 
it—inaction and content with things as they are. Agri- 
culture is at a very low ebb; in many places the rich corn- 
lands are almost exhausted through having been cropped 
over and over again without manuring, which the peasant 
thinks a sinful interference with the course of nature. 
The wooden ploughs and other primitive instruments 
which Count Tolstoi has insisted on using on his own es- 
tate cannot possibly keep pace with the needs of the na- 
tion. The Russian peasant, says M. Var, needs no ex- 
hortation to unselfishness, charity, compassion. What he 
does need are the virtues of thrift and foresight, which 
have always been denounced by Count Tolstoi, but the 
want of which has had such disastrous results. 

M. Sénéchel has an interesting article on ‘ Ostrich 
Farming in Algeria.” The mid-March number of the 
Revue contains a remarkable paper, ‘* La Mort de Paris,” 
the conclusion of Michelet’s Flemish diary, and a plea for 
the Franco-Russian alliance from a Russian point of view, 
by a writer who signs himself ‘‘ A Hermit of the Lord”; 
‘* Russia is the only European state independent of Eng- 
land, and can never be subjected by it. Consequently, if 
France wishes to be allied with Russia, she must also ren- 
der herself independent of England.” 





POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE publishes Walt Whitman’s last poem to 
accompany a picture of the Valley of Death : 


Nay, do not dream, designer dark, 

‘Thou hast portray’d or hit thy theme entire ; 

I, hoverer of late by this dark valley, by its confines, having glimpses of it, 

Here enter lists with thee, claiming my right to make a symbol too. 

For I have seen many wounded soldiers die, 

After dread suffering—have seen their lives pass off with smiles ; 

And I watch’d the death-hours of the old ; and seen the infant die ; 

The rich, with all his nurses and his doctors ; 

And the poor, in meagreness and poverty ; 

And I myself for long, O Death, have breathed my every breath 

Amid the nearness and the silent thought of thee. 

And out of these and thee, 

I make a scene, a song, brief (not fear of thee, 

Nor gloom’s ravines, nor bleak, nor dark,—for I do not fear thee, 

Nor celebrate the struggle, or contortion, or hard-tied knot), 

Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, rippling tides, 
and trees and flowers and grass, 

And the low hum of living breeze—and in the midst God’s beautiful 
eternal right hand, i 

Thee, holiest minister of Heaven—thee, envoy, usherer, guide at last of 


a 
Rich, fiorid, loosener of the structure-knot call’d life, 
Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death. 


The National Review gives copious extracts from ‘‘Owen Meredith’s ” 
posthumous volume of poetry, entitled ‘‘ Marah.” Lord Lytton was a 
pessimist like the preacher in Ecclesiastes. So he calls his last poetic print 
** Marah,” after the bitter fountain in the Wilderness. The note of the 
book is thus sounded in the prologue : 


Lured by the promise of a better land, 
They wander’d in the wilderness of Shur ; 
Vara from bondage fled, a weary band, 
hose weariness each ve | made wearier ; 
And waterless was all the desert sand, 
No wells at hand ! 


A 5 i at last they reach’d, in sore distress, 
here water flow’d but from a bitter spring. 
Then cried they, ‘‘ Here we die of thirst, unless 
God turn this bitter sweet !” And; murmuring, 
They call’dit Marah. Nor can speech express 
More bitterness. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


RS. Martha J. Lamb makes a feature, and a very attractive feature, of 
the ‘‘ Walters Art Collection” in the April Magazine of American 
History. In the handsome, quiet city of Baltimore, no institution is more 
evn d in the mouths of people than the ‘‘ Walters Gallery.” But W. F. 
alters hasa far larger significance than as the beautifier of Baltimore and 
the educator of its people in the noblest achievements ofart. He has found 
time in his life as a most successful man of affairs, to play the role of Meecenas 
to the young artists of two continents by financial recognition and by an 
inspiring appreciation of their work. 

Art with Mr. Walters is not the hobby of a dilettante retired business 
man. He began his collection before the foundation of his fortune was 
_ and has made a careful and scientific study of the subject through a 

ifetime. 

This Baltimore collection has masterpieces by Turner, Baron Leys, Alma- 
Tadema, Delaroche, Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Dupré, Meissonier, and other 
immortals whom it would be a Philistine act to merely enumerate. A 
room is set apart for the bronzes of Barye. The Japanese porcelains, vel- 
vets, bronzes, etc., are scarcely surpassed. 

The many thousand specimens are arranged in chronological order so far 
as is possible, and the department of ceramics is described in an illustrated 
hand-book which Mr. Walters has had prepared. 

Nor do all these lovely things delight the eyes of connoisseurs only. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing three months of every year, Mr. Walters allows the Poor Association of 
Baltimore to sell tickets of admission at fifty cents each, and throws open 
his doors to the public. A worthy charity is thus enriched, and an opportu- 
nity is given to thousands of art lovers to visit the galleries. There is no 
art collection, public or private, accessible to the people of this country 


POETRY. 
Argosy.—April. 
Two Lives. G. Cotterell. 
Spring Song. Emma Rhodes. 
Art Journal.—April. 
The Hunting of Rothiemuir. (lllus.) Gra- 
ham R. Thomson. 
Century Magazine.—April. 
The King. Louise M. Sill. 
At Break of Day. Florence E. Coates. 
In Memoriam, Wolcott Balestier. J. R. 
Campbell. . 
Khamsin. C. Scollard. 
Cornhill Magazine.—April. 
A Flower of Smokeland. 
Cosmopolitan.—April. 


The Rustic Dance. (illus.) I. Batchelor. 
Dumb. Katharine L. Bates. 
A False Prophet. George Macdonald. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly.—April. 

In Absence. H. Tyrrell. 
Premonitions of Spring. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—April. 


Night. 
Easter Messages. Helen M. Burnside. 


Good Words.—April. 
The Harvest of the Sea. A. L. Salmon. 
The Old Homestead. (llus.) W. Savage. 
Harper’s Magazine.—April. 
Death’s Valley. Walt Whitman. 
In a London Street. Louise J. Guiney. 
Sic Vos Non Vobis. Madison Cawein. 
At Nijnii-Novgorod. Illus.) Thomas B. 
Aldrich. 
Irish Monthly.—April. 


Spring’s Work. Magdalen Rock. 


Ninette Lowater. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—April. 
The Singing in God’s Acre. Eugene Field. 
Leisure Hour.—April. 
Because of Thee. Lady Lindsey. 
Lippincott.—April. 
Song. Florence E. Coates. 
The Days of April. Isabel Gordon. 
Longman’s Magazine.—April. 
Fairy Gold. D. Robertson. 
Dreamland. May Kendal. 
Monthly Packet.—April. 
A Hymn of Confidence. E. H. Coleridge. 
Rose. Peter Piper. 
New England Magazine. 


Content. John B. Tabb. 

Life Cycles. Katherine C. Penfield. 

The Stormy Cloud. Celia P. Wooley. 

He was Good to the Poor. Allen E. Cross. 
The Lesson of the Years. James G. Burnett. 
In Childish Days. Mary T. Earle. 
Retrospect. Charles Gordon Rogers. 

Ina Summer Gone By. Minna Irving. 


Outing.—April. 
The Song of Tandem. Edith Alton. 
Overland Monthly.—April. 


At the Mission Dolores. Ella M. Sexton. 

Crepuscolum. Frank Norris. 

In Camp. Herbert Bashford. 

In the Cafion. Florence E. Pratt. 
Quiver.—April. 

A Forest Evensong. (ll.) A. L. Salmon. 
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Scots Magazine.—April. 
She orl. Patrick P. Alexander. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—April. 
An Egytian Banquet. T. W. Higginson. 
Sunday at Home.—April. 


An Easter Sonnet. Ellen T. Fowler. 
Lines Written in Illness. Dean Burgon. 


Sunday Magazine.—April. 


The Watchers at the Gate. (Illus.) Sarah 
Doudney. 
Moorland Rocks. (Mlus.) J. Hutton. 


Temple Bar.—April. 


Mary Furlong. 


To April. 
Florence Henniker 


The Three Buds. 
April Month. 


ART TOPICS. 
Albemarle.—April. 


The Influence of Photography on Art. W. 
B. Richmond. 


Art Amateur.—London. April. 
Hebert Herkomer. lllus.) 
Crayon Portraiture. F. Fowler 


Wood-earving. (Illus.) Lily Marshall. 
The Spitzer Museum. (Illus.) VIII. 


Suggestions About Screens. (lllus.) 
Art Interchange.—April. 


Modern German Artists. 
L’ Académie Julian. 
Art Journal.—London. April. 
Spring. Etching after J. R. Weguelin. 
Sir A. H. Layard. (Illus.) J. F. Boyes. 
Paris Pleasure Resorts.—II. The Marne. 
(illus. ) 
The Decoration of the House.—IV. 
ture. (illus.) A. Vallance. 
Nottingham and Derby Art Museums. (I]- 
lus.) H. M. Cundall. 


Atlantic Monthly.—April. 


Some Notes on French Impressionism. 
Cecilia Waern. 


Atalanta.—April. 


The Autograph Portraits Gallery in Flor- 
ence. (illus.) Helen Zimmern. 


Century Magazine.—April. 
Lorenzo Lotto. (Ilus.) W. G. Stillman. 


Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures ? 
Cllus.) E. Robinson. 


Classical Picture Gallery.—London. April. 


ma en of Twelve Masterpieces from 
the Galleries of Barepe : “Christ Taken 
Captive,” by Hans Holbein, the Elder ; 
‘““Madonna and Child,” by Correggio; 
“St. John and St. Peter,” by Albrecht 
Diirer, etc. 


Magazine of Art.—London. April. 


“The Old Story.” Photogravure after L. 
Alma-Tadema. 

Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Marion Hepworth 
Dixon. 

Glimpses of Artist-Life: Press-Day and 
Critics.—I._ (Illus.) M. H. SpieJmann. 

Wall-Paper Decoration. (Illus.) Lewis F. 


Furni- 


Day. 
Sir George Reid. (Illus.) Prof. B. Brown. 
Painter-Etching. 
Art-Treasures of the Comédie Frangaise.— 


II. (ilus.) Theodore Child. 
—_ Types and Traits. (llus.) Katharine 
ynan. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—April. 
Famous Artists and their Work.—IV. Hans 
Makart, C. Stuart Johnson. 
Scribner's Magazine.—April. 


Charles Keene, of Punch. (lus.) G. S. 


Layard. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


where so many real treasures may be enjoyed, and no private art collection 
in any quarter of the world of such magnificent proportions and genuine 
value. It is veritably a connoisseur’s collection, or rather, as we have 
seen, it is a connoisseur’s collection of collections—a masterly triumph in 
the art of collecting. sn Every year public interest in this 
varied collection increases, and more and more travelers come from afar 
to taste of its never-failing springs of pleasure, inspiration and instruc- 
tion.” 


The Whistler Exhibition, which was opened last month in London, 
has been the occasion of a considerable amount of criticism of that 
artist. Whatever be the merits or demerits of Mr. Whistler as a painter, 
he has the faculty of exciting idolatry on the part of a select company of 
his disciples. This faculty is perhaps quite as remarkable as any of his 

ictures, and therefore we quote, as a sample of it, the closing passage of 

r. Walter Sickert’s article on ‘‘ Whistler To-day” in the Fortnightly 
Review for April : 

‘“The ‘ Nocturne in Blue and Silver—Bognor,’ again, can never be sur- 

assed. ‘The blue of the summer sea, growing black with intensity at the 

orizon, the silent stars, the ghostly wreaths of cloud trailing in the 





MR. JAMES MCNEIL WHISTLER. 


watery sky. Four little boats hover like great moths and melt their 
phantom sails in a dusky sea. Three show lights that glimmer on the 
water. Though it is night, it is light enough to see the white foam turned 
over by the bows of the two nearer boats. That on the far right is going 
about under your very eyes, leaving a white track in the wondrous water. 
The waves creep in while they seem not to move, ene where they curl 
and break and tumble at your feet on a dusky shore. ou are conscious, 
at the water’s edge, of shadowy figures going about their mysterious 
business with the night. All these things and a million-fold more are ex- 
pressed in this immortal canvas with a power and a tenderness that I have 
never seen elsewhere. The whole soul of the universe is in the picture— 
the whole spirit of beauty. It isan exemplar and a summary of all art. 
It is an act of divine creation. The man that has created it is thereby 
alone immortal a thousand times over. Who are we that we should scrib- 
ble and nag at him ?” 

Let no one object to Mr. Sickert’s hyperbole. It is but the incense 
which a devotee offers at his idol’s shrine. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


A Call to Action. An Interpretation of the Great Up- 
rising, its Source and Causes. By James B. Weaver. 
12mo, pp. 445. Des Moines, Iowa: Published by the 


Author. 

It is not unlikely that General James B. Weaver, of Iowa, 
may be the presidential nominee at Omaha on July 4th of the 
People’s Lams A Mr. Wéaver is a man of great eloquence and 
of along public experience, which has only served to deepen 
his intense conviction that the money power and the great 
corporate interests in general are threatening the American 
republic with destruction. The title of Mr. Weaver's 
is somewhat misleading, and the work is published directly 
by Mr. Weaver at Des Moines, Iowa, rather than through one 
of the more prominent publishing houses of the country. But 
to pronounce this otek either trivial or feeble would show 
lack of fair-mindedness or else lack of discernment. It con- 
tains a series of Fra essays upon the political and eco- 
nomic condition of the United States based upon recent history. 
The first essay is upon the Senate, the second upon the Speaker 
of the House, the third upon the Supreme Court, the fourth 
upon the disposal of public lands with particular reference 
to railway grants, and the others successively treat of finan- 
cial history, monetary et political methods, growth of 

reat fortunes, rise of the private mercenaries known as ‘‘ the 

inkertons,” trusts, banks, transportation questions, etc., etc. 
One may not agree in all respects with Mr. Weaver's opinions 
and conclusions, but only a very stupid or very ungenerous 
Fe spec would think of denying the cumulative force and 
the great vigor and ability shown in this work. 


The Silver Situation in the United States. By F. W. 
Taussig, LL.B., Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 118. Balti- 
more : American Economic Association. 75 cents. 


The newest of the publicationsof the American Economic 
Association is a snomograph upon the silver questioh by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard University. Beginning with 
the silver coinage of 1878, Professor Taussig reviews our ex- 
perience up to date. He analyzes the argument for silver in 
order to refute it. Professor Taussig’s presentation is very 
clear and accurate, and the publication bears so directly — 
the most recent and practical phases of the whole subject that 
it ought to be extensively circulated. . 


By Louis R. Ehrich. ‘‘ Questions 
of the Day” series. 12mo, pp. 115. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 7% cents. : 


A book by a Colorado man opposing free silver coinage 
was hardly to have been expected just now, but Mr. Ehrich 
stoutly combats the monetary doctrines that_prevail in his 
region. The brochure is popularly written and is not a close 
economic presentation like Professor Taussig’s, but it is in- 
telligent and timely. 


The Question of Silver. 


Ten Men of Money Island ; or, The Primer of Finance. By 


S. F. Norton. Chicago: F. J. Schulte 


&Co. $1. 

From Uhicago comes still another little work intended to 
meet the present political interest in the money question, and 
written from the point of view of the Third party’s financial 
programme. The discussion of money is thrown into the form 
of a narrative of the experiences of a company of men who go 
to an island in the Pacific and there build up an industrial so- 
ciety. Apparently the author has never r David A. Wells’ 
little book ‘* Robinson Crusoe’s Money,” which was con- 
structed 7 the same plan. The experience of Mr. Norton's 
islanders, however, leads to precisely opposite conclusions 
from those which were deduced from experiences upon Mr. 
Wells’ island. The Money Island men reached prosperity and 
i yiness by adopting the following programme: Giving up 
gold and silver and using government paper money alone ; 
government loans direct to the people; a graduated income 
tax; no government interest-bearing debts ; the repeal of all 
laws for debt collection ; and the abolition of the debt and 
credit system in trade, with the enactment of various laws 
tending to the equalizaticn of property. 


12mo, pp. 146. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


The Theory of Dynamic Economics. 
ten, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 153. 
University of Pennsylvania. $1. 
This country has produced few economists of keener 

hilosophic insight and more original qualities of mind than 
rofessor Simon N. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

In the economic publications of that institution Professor Pat- 
ten now gives the public his theory of dynamic economics. 
Professor Patten’s present work is tooabstract and philosoph- 
ical to admit of any off-hand explanation as to its method and 
results. Suffice it to say that he follows in general what may 
be called the German school of economic thought, as opposed 
to the orthodox English school, although as an original 
thinker he follows no masters slavishly. 


The Prison Question. By Charles H. Reeve. 8vo, pp. 194. 
Plymouth, Ind. : C. H. Reeve. $1.25. 


Another of the excellent books that come to us from the 
West this month is Mr. Charles H. Reeves’ work upon the 
prison question, which is characterized upon the title page as 
‘*a theoretical and philosophical review of some matters re- 
lating to crime, punishment, prisons and reformation of con- 
victs, with a glance at mental, social and _ political conditions, 
and some suggestions about causes and the prevention of 
crime and the production of criminals.” It would be useful if 
every one who has thought a little and read a little upon this 
grave problem of the treatment of crime and criminals, and 
who is kage to know more, would read Mr. Reeves’ book de- 
liberately and carefully in order to appreciate the true bear- 
ing of the issues involved, and in order to understand what all 
the soundest and ablest thinkers of the day regard as the nat- 
ural or psychological method of the treatment of criminals. 


By Simon N. Pat- 
Philadelphia : The 


Farming Corporations. By Wilbur Aldrich. 12mo, pp. 
268. New York: W. Aldrich & Co., 120 Broadway. 


$1. 

Mr. Aldrich has thought out in great detail a scheme 
under which farmers may increase their prosperity and happi- 
ness by uniting to form farming corporations, which shall in- 
clude a considerable number of neighboring farmers, and >per-: 
ate upon a large scale. The k is ingenious and interest- 
ing. With various modifications the idea has been frequently 
attempted already. Doubtless the future will witness a con- 
siderable tendency toward some form of agricultural co-oper- 
ation. 


The Behring Sea Controversy. By Stephen Berrien Stan- 
ton, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 102. New York: Albert B. 
King. 

Mr. Stanton has rendered us a real and valuable service: 
by nes a | in a brief but accurate and lawyerlike manner 
the principal legal and diplomatic facts involved in the Behring 
Sea controversy. He rejects all claims to peculiar jurisdic- 
tion in the Behring Sea, but sees some hope for the American 
case in the argument that the good of mankind requires the 
preservation of the seal herd, which, without some kind of 
regulation such as the United States has exercised, would al- 
ready have become extinct. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis. 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Part 11. Beeke—Chamberlayne. 
Octavo, pp. 128. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Mr. Palgrave’s ‘dictionary,’ which might better per- 
haps have been called an encyclopedia of political economy, is 
appearing in parts, the second of which is before us. It de- 
serves high praise tor its thoroughness and accuracy, and for 
its international breadth. The present part has an excellent 
article upon the United Census by Professor Richmond Mayo- 
Smith of Columbia College, and one upon census taking in gen- 
eral by Professor Edgeworth of Oxford. 


The Financial History of Massachusetts. By Charles H. 
J. Douglas, Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 148. New York: The 
University Faculty of Columbia College. $1. 


In the volumes upon history, economy and public law is- 
sued from time to time by Columbia College, the newest is a 
Financial History of Massachusetts in the period preceding 
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the Revolutionary war. It is a scholarly and_well-digested 
iece of historico-economic inquiry, by Charles H. J. Douglas, 
h.D., one of the fellows in political science at Columbia. 


Essays on Road Making and Maintenance and Road Laws. 
Edited by Lewis M. Haupt. Octavo, pp. Phila- 
delphia : Henry Carey Baird & Co. . 
There has come to our table & valuable collection of 

essays on road making and maintenance and road laws, the 

volume containing a number of papers written in consequence 
of the offer of a prize by Philadelphia citizens through the 

University of Pennsylvania for essays which would promote 

the movement for better roads. Few economic movements 

now on foot in this country are more important than this one, 
which proposes to give us a good system of country roads in 
place of the miserable highways now commonly existing. 


oor 


000. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


English Writers. An Attempt Toward a History of 
English Literature. By Henry Morley. Vol. VIII. 
12mo, pp. 432. New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


Professor Morley’s work, commenced in 1887, has now 
reached its eighth volume. In the preface to the whole work 
he stated his intention of producing two volumes per year, but 
the magnitude of his task has proved greater than was antici- 
pated, and he now a Ser to complete his labors by 1897. The 
sub-title of the volume before us is ‘* From Surrey to Spenser,” 
and covers the years 1540-80. The interest of the work with 
the general reading public will probably date from this install- 
ment. Knowledge of literature before 1558 is almost confined 
to scholars, and it is only with the accession of Elizabeth that 
veneral interest commences. In some ‘“ Last Leaves,’ describ- 
ing his future plans, Prof. Morley foreshadows that the forth- 
coming two volumes will deal with Spenser and Shakespeare, 
and that the succeeding will each deal in so far as possible with 
the lifetime of a generation. 


An Author’s Love. Being the Unpublished Letters of 
Prosper Mérimée’s *‘ Inconnue.” New Edition. 12mo, 
pp. 358. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Under this title, ‘‘An Author's Love,” the Messrs. Mac- 
millan publish a translation of the letters of Prosper Méri- 
mée’s *‘ Inconnue,” the appearance of which made so great a 
sensation in Paris three or four years ago. It was in 1874 that 
Mérimée's “ Lettres & une Inconnue” were given to the pub- 
lic, and the mystery that surrounded them, not less than their 
striking literary qualities and their frequent allusions to 
French and English literary people of prominence, made them 
the talk of the day. It was asserted that they were not a real 
correspondence, but the subsequent appearance of letters pur- 
porns to have been written to the distinguished Frenchman 
»y his mysterious lady friend closed the argument. The two 
books ought, of course, to be read together. 


The Presumption of Sex and Other Papers. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. 12mo, pp. 149. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1. 


Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, in a brief minor paper in the 
North American Review some time ago, pon women the 
‘*mannerless sex.” He was criticised for it, and he has ac- 
cordingly proceeded to write other brief essays, in which he 
treats of the vulgar sex, the ruthless sex, the brutal sex and 
our dreadful American manners. It should be explained that 
Mr. Adams regards the masculineas the brutal and also as the 
vulgar sex, and that he regards the feminine as the manner- 
less and also as the ruthless sex. These essays are exceedingly 
slight, yet they make some useful reflections upon current 
manners. 


Mary Woolstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of 
Women. Edited by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 282. London: Walter Scott. 1s. 6d. 


This, the first issue of the Scott Library, is a republication 
of a book famous in its day and memorable as one of the first 
outspoken utterances of a woman as to the position of women. 
““A philosophising serpent” she was called by Horace Wal- 
pole, for the boldness of her ideas, and was branded as a social 
outcast for expressing opinions which to most women of to- 
day would seem conservative and commonplace. The Scott 
lish literature, and is bound in a plain serviceable cover. _ 
Library is to consist of a series of well-known works in Eng- 


Defoe’s Minor Novels. 
16mo, pp. 382. 


Edited by George Saintsbury. 
London: Percival & Co. 3s. 6d. 

The habit of extracting from an author's works is gener- 
ally very questionable, but with Defoe it is almost necessary, 
so voluminous and so formless were his writings. The age is 
too prone to forget that Defoe’s claim to being a man of letters 


‘no novelist has chronicled such meetings. 
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and of genius did not rest on the authorship of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” alone, and the five novels selected from in this vol- 
ume are among the best of his work ; were indeed called into 
being by the success of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” for Defoe worked 
his literature as a business—wrote only what his public desired. 
None of these novels, either, are altogether beyond the stigma 
of coarseness, autre temps autre meurs, so that the general 
reader owes much gratitude to Mr. Saintsbury. ‘Captain 
Singleton” details the adventures of a_ private, ‘Colonel 
Jack” of a thief, and ** Roxana” and “ Moll Flanders ”’ of ladies 
of more than doubtful character. 


Books and Bookmen and Old Friends. By Andrew Lang. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 


How delightful an essayist Mr. Lang is in his best mood 
can well be seen from these two volumes, which form the 
second and third of a new edition of his works. ‘Books and 
Bookmen”™ is a collection of bookish essays; ‘Old Friends” 
are essays in epistolary parody. Did the persons in contem- 
porary novels never meet ? asks Mr. Lang. Itis likely, although 
Even Mr. Lang 
does not essay this, but he gives us the letters which one char- 
acter wrote to another. Thus Olive Newcome writes to 
Arthur Pendennis, Mrs. Gamp to Mrs. Prig, Monsieur Lecoq 
to Inspector Bucket. and Count Fosco to Samuel Pickwick. 
Numerous other letters there are, some addressed by char- 
acter to novelist, and all alike pleasing, and marked with all 
Mr. Lang's happy grace of style. 





MR. ANDREW LANG. 


Faces and Places. By Henry W. Lucy. Octavo, pp. 202. 
London: Henry & Co. 3s. 6d. 


A volume of essays on various subjects, illustrated with 
portraits of the author and of Col. Fred Burnaby, the subject 
of the first paper. The article, ‘“‘To those About to Become 
Journalist s” is, perhaps the most interesting, and should be 
read by all aspirants for literary fame. Mr. H. W. Lucy knows 
as much as any man living of the difficulties of a journalistic 
career, so that he is specially adapted for the post of adviser. 
He points out that nothing can be done in journalism except 
by hard work, and that the beginner must depend on his own 
exertions and merits alone to obtain a position on a paper. 
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Problems in Greek History. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D. 
12mo, pp. 264. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 


This is a survey of the present state of knowledge and 
of theory with regard to Greek history. Readers of Mr. 
Mahafty’s other books will know that his interest in the sub- 
ject begins with the earliest possible date, and is carried down 
toa period later than the researches of many scholars. On 
his way from one point to the other he has something to tell 

















THE NEW BOOKS. 


us about Homer and about Grote, about the myths and about 
Dr. Schliemann, about Alexander and about Droysen ; and 
wart beaawe is always fresh and worth listening to. Thisisa 
real i 


A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, Vol II. Lon- 
don; Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Abbott has now carried his history of Greece (includ- 
ing Greek Sicily and Greek Italy) down to about 445 B.C. He 
deals fully with the Persian wars (whose great events are here 
illustrated_by convenient maps), and with the rise of the 
Athenian Empire, and the other circumstances which pre- 
pared the way for the Peloponnesian war. He gives a good ac- 
count of those quota-lists or tribute-lists, the text of which has 
been constituted since Grote wrote, and which have thrown 
so much light on the internal history of the empire of Athens. 


A Brief History of the Hawaiian People. By. W. J. Alex- 
ander. 12mo, pp. 341. New York: The American 
Book Company. 


_. Mr. Alexander's history of the Hawaiian people is pub. 
lished by order of the Board of Education of the Hawaiian 
kingdom, and is the only book in existence that covers the 

round. itisa compendium of historical and general informa- 

ion about the islands and their people. It is particularly 

timely, inasmuch as the relations between the United States 

and Hawaii grow constantly moreintimate. The frontispiece, 

by the way, is an excellent portrait of Her Majesty Queen 

Liliuokalani ig ancy: without credit from a copyrighted 
in THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Graphic Chronology. By R. W. Western. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 


The aim of this modest little volume is very praisworthy. 
Say, for example, that one who wishes to see who were the 
contemporaries of Defoe. One turns to the ny e devoted to 
the quarter of a century commencing with 1700, and im- 
mediately a mental picture of the period is conjured up before 
the reader, who simply sees on the page before him the names 
of the men whose names are well known grouped under the 
headings to which they belong—i.e., rulers, poets, statesmen, 
engineers, painters, etc. As far as we can see, the scheme is 
well carried out. 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Life of Charles Sumner, The Scholar in Politics. By 
Archibald H. Grimke. 12mo. pp. 414. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


The latest volume in the “‘ American Reformers” series 
is Mr. Archibald Grimke’s Life of Charles Sumner, the Scholar 
in Politics. Mr. Grimke’s “Sumner” is a companion of his 
‘** William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist.’’ In the one book 
he had undertaken to give a view of the moral forces which 
combined to achieve the downfall of slavery, while in the life 
of Sumner the political side of the contest has chiefly occu 

ied his attention. The book is popular and eulogistic rather 

han dispassionate and critical, but it is an intelligent and 
stirring survey of the public life and services of one of the 
heroes of American history. 


Ignaz von Dillinger. By Dr. Emil Michael. 
600. Innsbruck: Fel. Rauch. 6 marks. 
A critical Lon ag in reply to two books on Dr. D8llin- 
by F. H. Reusch. of. Michael describes, from Dr. Ddl- 
inger’s own writings, the Doctor’s development during the 
last thirty years of his life. 


William Wordsworth: The Story of his Life. By James 
M. Sutherland. Octavo, pp. 342. London: Elliott 


Stock. 

The second revised and enlarged edition of a modest and 
valuable biography. Mr. Sutherland is hardly as happy in his 
critical remarks as he is in marshalling the chief facts of the 
great poet's life. 


A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac. Compiled and Written 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, pp. 370. 
Boston: Boberts Brothers. $1.50. 


The study of standard French fiction has within the past 
few years steadily been gaining ground in the United States, 
and Balzac especially has been in request, as the librarians of 
all leading libraries will testify. _The present biography is in 
part translation, in part compilation, and in part the original 
work of Katharine Prescott Wormeley. It is carefully and 
thoroughly done, and there is nothing else in English on Bal- 
zac that is comparable with it. 
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C. H. Spurgeon. By Jesse Page. Octavo, pp. 160. 
don: S. W. Partridge. 1s. 6d. 


_ Apopular illustrated biography by an author whose pre- 
vious essays in short biography have won well-merited praise. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Marah. By Owen Meredith. 16mo, pp. 212. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. ‘ 


The old-time readers and admirers of Owen Meredith will 
certainly be attracted by this new volume of poems written in 
leisure hours during the past year or two. As Lady Lytton 
explains in the preface, the volume was in proof-sheets at the 
time of Lord Lytton’s death. He was occupied during the- 
last few weeks of his life in revising them, and would have 
further corrected them if he had survived. The volumes aré 
so arranged as to form a connected whole and to be read con- 
secutively. Lady Lytton explains that a longer and more 
elaborate B ia gc work is also ready for publication, but it 
was intended that these shorter poems should be given to the 
public first. at 


Lon- 





The Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. By Lord 
Alfred Tennyson. 12mo, pp. 159. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. y 
This volume has been received by the critics with some- 

thing very like disappointment, and we must confess to shar- 
ing their chief objections. The whole story of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian is here so attenuated that we fear that “The. 
Foresters.’ will add but little to the Laureate’s reputation. 
The lyrics, however, save the volume. Some are exceedingly 
charming, as, for instance, ‘Love Flew in at the Window,” 
and ** To Sleep ! toSleep! the long bright day isdone.” In 
his treatment of the story Lord Tennyson keeps very closely 
to Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Love Peacock, but the play 
isso short that very little room is left for characterizations 
and lengthened descriptions. 


Potiphar’s Wife. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Octavo, pp. 136, 
London: Longmans. 5s. 


This is Sir Edwin Arnold at his best. His “Light of 
Asia’ was a success, for in it he broke fresh ground, but the 
“Light of the Worl ” was comparatively a failure: it was 
too ambitious for his muse. The poems in the present volume 
are short and slight, on subjects which Sir Edwin has made 
hisown. ‘ Potiphar’s Wife” is the most ambitious, but not 
the most successful. Personally we prefer “To a Pair of, 
Fovetian Slippers,” charming verses which first appeared in 
the defunct Universal Review, and which should bring success 
toany volume of poems. The Japanese poems take up the 
major gis of the volume, and are very pretty, more espe- 
cially the ‘Grateful Foxes, a Japanese Story, in the Japanese 
Manner.” One poem in the volume, “‘ The Egyptian Princess,” 
is reminiscent in its nature of Macaulay. Two stirring battle 
pieces, “‘ The Topsail of the Victory,” and “The Frigate Endy- 
mion,”’ are but tolerable; and on the whole the volume is 
—_ ent, and will rank among the best of Sir Edwin Arnold's 
works. 


The Leading Poets of Scotland. By Walter J. Kaye, M.A. 
Octavo, pp. 314. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Scotsmen will have reason to thank Mr. Kaye for: this 
volume of selections from representative poets of their poetic 
country. In making his selection, the editor has endeavored 
to bring together ‘‘ not words which breathe the ‘softer’ pas- 
sion, nor yet those which carry us into the din of war,, but. 
rather to cull, as far as possible, the fresh, stirring verses 
suited to youth or more advanced years, encouraging to manly 
thought and action, inspiriting for the battle of life.’ No less 
than eighty-seven ts are represented, and signed biograph- 
ical notices by various writers are prefixed to each section. 
oo contains many gems, some well known, others less 

amniliar. 


Medizeval Scottish Poetry. Edited by George Todd-Eyre. 
Glasgow: Wm. Hodge & Co. 


Mr. Eyre-Todd’s second volume of the Abbotsford Series 
increases the interest revived of late in early Scottish poetry. 
Selections are given from representative Scottish poets, like 
Henryson, Dunbar, and Gavin Douglas, and the interest of 
this second volume is perhaps greater than that of the first, by 
reason of the fact that in most cases complete ee rather 
than selections are quoted. Besides the poems there are care- 
fully-prepared essays, some writers being treated with minute 
biographical detail. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
Har-Moad ; or, The Mountain of the Assembly. By Rev. 
O. D. Miller, D.D. Octavo, pp. 466. North Adams, 
Mass : Stephen M. Whipple. 


This'is a work both of patient erudition and of broad 
original scholarship. Its object is to establish certain truths 
regarding the Bible, the origin of man, the unity of the race, 
and the ach ge me of religion, from archeological studies, 
chiefly from the standpoint of the cuneiform inscriptions. The 
author attempts to prove an original — society of a 
high degree of culture and character; he locates Eden, fixes 
the existence of man on the earth at about twelve thousand 
years, and evolyes a logical and orderly theory of racial and 
religious develdpment up to the culmination of all history 
and tradition in the appearance and mission of Christ. 


God’s Image in Man. Some Intuitive Perceptions of 
Truth. By Henry Wood. 12mo, pp. 258. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. $1. 


Mr. Henry Wood, who has tried his hand as an amateur 
at economics and fiction, now presents the public with a re- 
ligious work, which he entitles ‘*God’s Image in Man; Some 
Intuitive Perceptions of Truth.”’ The chapter-heads show the 
scope of the book: ‘The Nature of God,” ‘ Revelation through 
Nature,” ‘Direct Revelation,” ‘‘ Biblical Revelation,’ *‘ Reve- 
lation through the Son,” ‘The Universality of Law,” ‘The 
Solidarity of the Race,” ‘*Man’s Dual Nature,” ** The Unseen 
Realm,” ‘Evolution as a Key,” and ‘‘From the Old to the 
New." The publishers in their announcement say that ‘the 
present great transition from the old to the new in spiritual 
and metaphysical science is presented with a glow which is 
thoroughly unconventional.” The book is profoundly relig- 
— in tone and breathes the spirit of the so-called new ortho- 
oxy. 


Christian Thought in Architecture. By Barr Ferree. 


Privately printed. 


This is a paper read before the American Society of 
Church History at its fourth annual meeting last December 
at Washington, It is beautifully reprinted from the proceed- 
ings of the society. It is a most scholarly discussion of the 
great architecture of different schools and periods in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 


Light and Peace. By H. R. Reynolds, D.D, London: 
Sumpsen, Low & Co. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. wp eee the principal of the Congregationalists’ 
Collegetat Cheshunt, modestly disclaims any right to appear 
amongst the ‘“ Preachers of the Age” ; but these sermons, ad- 
dressed to the students under his care, may well be included 
in the series under review. There is a continuity in the dis- 
courses, the prominent idea being the recognition of the 
genuine relation that ge en between religious ideas and 
holy living. Dr. Reynolds’ object is to show that “the intel- 
ligent apprehension of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ illumines the darkest places of our thought, our duty, 
and our destiny.” 

The Faiths of the Peoples. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 

Two vols. London: Ward & Downey. 21s. 

An entertaining and readable work, in which Mr. Fitz- 
rerald Molloy, after describing the various religions followed 
in the world, takes his readers to a typical service of each. 
Any’oné studying the world’s religion seriously would hardly 
go to these volumes for information, but the general reader, 
who likes to be entertained and instructed at the same time, 
will find much to interest him. 


Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. By Freder- 
ick Dennison Maurice. In six: volumes. Vol. VI. 
12mo, pp. 268. New York ; Macmillian & Co. $1.25. 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 

A Guide to Electric Lighting. For the Use of House- 
holders and Amateurs. By S. R. Bottone. 16mo, pp. 
189. New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

This little work, by a distinguished Italian electrician, is 
one which might well be placed in the hands of intelligent 
young people who desire to know something of the technical 
applications of electricity. 

Consumption : How to Prevent it and How to Live with 
it. By N. S. Davis, Jr., A.M., M.D. 12mo, pp. 148 
Philadelphia : The F, A. Davis Co. 75 cents. 


his little work is a clear and untechnical account by an 
experienced physician of the nature of consumption, and of 


. struction, administration, management and 
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-the best way to overcome consumptive tendencies. It is 
really a work on hygiene for consumptives. <As a practical 
book it has decided value. 


The Mediterranean Shores of America ; or, The Climatic, 
Physical and Meteorological Conditions of Southern 
California. By P. C. Remondino, M.D. Octavo, pp. 
176. Philadelphia: The F. A. Davis Co. $1.25. 


Dr. Remondino’s work on Southern California has par- 
ticular reference to its climatic, physical and meteorological 
conditions, and is a work to be recommended to physicians, 
and also to all invalids contemplating a journey to California 
in search of health. 


The Chinese : Their Present and Future, Medical, Political 
and Social. By Robert Coltman, Jr., M.D. 


Dr. Coltman’s book upon the Chinese might with equal 
ropriety be classified with books of travel or with works re- 
ating popularly to the science of medicine. Dr. Coltman is 
ener mene f connected with several important missionary 
ospitals and hor hag nag in China, and his book tells us how 
the Chinese rea y, live, what their maladies are, and very 
much that is of interest regarding their physical characteris- 
tics as a race. 


Hospitals and Asylums of the World. By H. C. Burdett. 
Four vols. London; J. & A. Churchill. 
This is a monumental work by one of the most indus- 


‘ trious men in London. Mr. H.C. Burdett is | grapes the only 


man who could have onan so colossal a record of the 
medical philanthropy of the world. It has taken him more 
than twelve years to compile this great descriptive directory 
of the hospitals and asylums of the planet, and no one who 
looks over the first two volumes, especially over the second, 
with its copious plans and illustrations, will be surprised in 
knowing that its compilation and publication has cost not less 
than £6,000. The first volume is entirely devoted to asylums, 
the second to asylum construction, with plans and bibli- 
ography. It containsan account of the origin, history, con- 
: egislation of the 
world’s hospitals and asylums, with plans of the chief medical 
institutions accurately drawn to a uniform scale in addition 
to those of all the hospitals of London in theJubilee year. 
The work, of which two volumes are now issued, when com- 
leted will form a complete encyclopedia of one of the most 
— subjects that confront the philanthropist and the leg. 
islator. 


The Oak : a Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. By 
H. Marshall Ward, F.R.8. London: Kegan Paul & 
Co. 2s. 6d. 


The projectors of the series, of which this is the third 
volume, have acted wisely in avoiding general introduction to 
the several branches of science and oer 4 the examples 
suggested by such books as Huxley's “Crayfish,” St. Mivart’s 
“Cat,” and Miall’s ‘‘Cockroach,” in taking one organism_as 
the type of a given species, or genus, as the case may be. No 
better subject, and no higher authority upon it than this vol- 
ume supplies, could be found. It foe a clear and complete 
account of the complex history of the oak as a member of a 
large and ancient group of dicotyledonous flowering plants, 
embracing, among others, beeches, chestnuts and hazelnuts, 
explaining its normal structure, life processes, diseases and 
uses ; alas ! for the picturesque, these last no longer including 
the conversion of the ‘‘heart of oak” into the ships that ‘rule 
the waves.” 


The Dietetic Value of Bread. By John Goodfellow. 
12mo, pp. 828. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
An illustrated volume of Macmillan’s Manuals for Stu. 
dents, composed of articles contributed to the Baker's Record. 
Its object is to lay before the public an account of the various 
kinds of bread, | which their merits —~ be judged ; and, 





secondly, to afford technical instruction to students and others 
on the true value of bread as a food. 
FICTION. 


The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. 
412. New York: Macmillan &Co. $1. 


The issue for April in Messrs. Macmillan’s monthly publi- 
cation of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's novels proves to bea new 
book from that brilliant author’s pen rather than the republi- 
cation of a familiar friend. It is a story of American life. 
and the scene is laid in New York City. The Three Fates are 
three women, each of whom exercises a strong influence upon 
the life and development of the hero, George Winton Wood. 
who, born the son of a rich man and trained fora business 
life, is thrown upon his own resources, emerges as: a literary 
man, and eventually recovers the fortune which had been 
filched from his father. 


12mo, pp. 














THE NEW BOOKS. 


A Member of the Third House. A Dramatic Story. By 


Hamlin Garland. 12mo, pp. 239. Chicago: F. J. 
Schulte & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland writes in breezy, forceful familiarity 
with the vernacular of the average Western American, to 
whom Chicago is the center of the universe. His new story, 
‘A Member of the Third House,” carries one on with intense 
interest to its dramatic denouement. Itis particularly timely 
as being a story of American politics and a revelation of the 
—s that prevails in the legislative life of some of the 

ates. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By 
Charles Lickens. 12mo, pp. 799. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1. 

We have had numberless unauthorized editions of Dick- 
ens in this country, but there will be a sale for Macmillan’s 
reprint of the first English edition with the original illustra- 
tions. The volume has an excellent introduction by Charles 
Dickens the younger. The original edition appeared in 1837. 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles. A Pure Woman Faithfully 
Presented. By Thomas Hardy. 12mo, pp. 455. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


Mr. Hardy’s successful novel, which the REVIEew had already 
received from the English publishers and noticed favorably, is 
pros ht out in good form in this country by Messrs. Harper & 

rothers. 


Maid Marian. By Thomas Love Peacock. 16mo, pp. 
172. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


“Tvanhoe’’ was published in 1819 and ‘‘ Maid Marian” in 
1822, but although they deal with the same period and the 
same characters, the charge of plagiarism cannot be brought 
against Peacock, who wrote in 1818 to his friend Shelley: 
*T could not work for scheming my romance,” which, in fact, 
was all but completed before the close of the year. The story 
is idyllic rather than robust, like Sir Walter Scott's; it is 

anya 4 told, and contains more incident than the majority of 

eacock’s modern satires. He wrote it with the intention of 
making it ‘‘the vehicle of much oblique satire on all the op- 
pressions that are done under the sun,” but apparently - 
Dr. Garnet points out) this purpose was forgotten as the 
romance progressed. Some of the lyrics do not compare un- 
favorably with those in Lord Tennyson's new volume. 


The Book of Pity and of Death. By Pierre Loti. 12mo, 
pp. 259. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 


In this curious book, which the author declares to be 
more his real self than anything he has yet written, a number 
of short studies of human and animal life closely copied from 
nature have been given. ‘ A Story of Two Cats” is wholly de- 
lightful, and deserves to take rank with the best literature of 
the kind. Of a very different complexion is the chapter en- 
titled *‘ Fishermen's Widows.”’_ Here also Pierre Loti is at his 
best, and a reminiscence of ‘ Pecheur d’Islande,”’ which will 

probably remain as his happiest work, floats through its pages. 
‘rench sentiment and feeling is very differently expressed in 
France and England. Most Engiish-s ing folk will be 
shocked by ‘t Aunt Claire Leaves Us.” It seems strange that 
such a true artist as Pierre Loti should make “copy” out of 
such a subject as his old aunt’s deathbed. 


A Double Wedding; or, How She Was Won. By Mrs. C. A. 
Warfield. Peterson’s Series of Choice Fiction. 12mo, 
pp. 406. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
25 cents. 

His Bold Experiment. A Thrilling Realistic Novel. By 
Henry Frank. Paper, 12mo, pp. 279. New York: The 
Minerva Publishing Company. 50 cents. 

Alfrieda. A Novel. ByEmma E. H. Specht. 12mo, pp. 
614. St. Louis: Published by the Author. 

Pretty Michal. By Maurus Jokai. Octavo, pp. 248. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall. 5s. 


A novelinferior in every respect to ‘“ Dr. Dumfny’s Wife," 
by the same author, recently published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. in their International Series. The action of ‘“ Prett 
Michal” takes place in Poland more than a couple of hund 
years ago; the plot is very complicated, and the characteriza- 
tion of the crudest. Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s ‘free translation” 
does not read smoothly. 
The City of the Just. By Thomas Terrell. London: 
Trischler & Co. 2s. 6d. 

“The City of the Just ’ is avowedly a novel with a purpose. 
This time Mr. Terrell has had it in his mind to ex the tac- 
tics and modus vivendi of certain financial folks who flourish 
in the City of the Just. The story should be read by all those who 
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feel tempted to venture either in person or by correspondence 

pearl Bucket Shop.’ The numerous illustrations are unusually 

good. 

Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law. By George R. Sims. Lon- 
don: George Newnes. 2s. 6d. 


_ That Mr. Sims should waste his splendid gifts m writing 
third-rate humor for Tid Bits is perbae nobody's business but 
his own. He always writes well ; but he might so easily write 
better. The book now before us is amusing, and will pass 
away an hour pleasantly enough. 


Dunwell Parva. By Reginald Lucas. London: 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 
A rather short story—evidently the writer's first—writ- 
ten with a purpose. The hero is a viscount, an_ incipient 


Socialist and afreethinker, whoin the last few pages is brought 
to see the error of his ways. 


Warne 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Xenophon: Hellenica. Books V.-VII. Edited by Charles 
E. Bennett. 12mo, pp. 234. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 


Professor Charles E. Bennett of Brown University has 
prepared for college use a well-annotated aud indexed edition 
of Xenophon’s Hellenica, based upon the work and text of Dr. 
Buchsenschutz of Leipzig. The Hellenica takes up the nar- 
rative of the Peloponessian war at the point where Thucidi- 
des’ history ends and continues it for the next five years. 


Soll und Haben. A Novel. By Gustav Freytag. 16mo, 
pp. 218. Boston: Ginn & Co. 70 cents. 


Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
16mo, pp. 127. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents. 


Our enterprising school publishers are continuing to issue 
attractive editions of carefully selected works from French 
and German writers. In their International Modern Language 
Series Messrs. Ginn & Co. bring out in condensed form, with 
English notes, Gustav Freytag’s novel, “Soll und Haben” 

Debit and Credit), edited by Ida W. Bultmann, teacher of 

erman in the Norwich Free Lee peg f The abridgement is 
carefully made so that the thread of the story is not broken. 
Messrs. Heath & Co., in their Modern Language Series, give us 
a most convenient edition of Hans Christian Andersen's 
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Patriotism and Politics. Cardinal Gibbons. 

A Southerner on the Negro Question. Thomas Nelson Page. 

Reciprocity and the Farmer. Hilary A. Herbert. 

Our_National Dumping Ground: A Study of Immigration. 
_ John B. Weber and Charles S. Smith. 

Michigan's Presidential Electors. Edwin B. Winans. 

French Girls. Madame Adam. 

The Free Zone in Mexico. M. Romero. 

The Modern Cart of Thespis. ‘W. H. Crane. 

Money and Usury. Henry Clews. 

The Olympian Religion.—III. W. E. Gladstone. 


Novel Review.—London. 


Pierre Loti. With Portrait. Madame Fillonneau. 
Scandinavian Fiction of To-day. G. Steffan. 


Our Day.—Chicago. 


Signs of the Times in New Japan. Prof. M. Ichiara. 

The World’s First Parliament of Religions. Rev. J. H. Barrows. 
Treaty Relations of Japan with America. Rev. J. L. Atkinson. 
Unshaken Columnar Truths in Scripture. Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—New York. 


Across Europe in a Petroleum Launch. Thomas Stevens. 
Goose Shooting on the Platte. Oscar K. Davis. 

The Status of the American Turf.—II. Francis Trevelyan. 
Pole Vaulting. Malcolm W. Ford. 


The Evolution of the Forty-six Footer.—I. George A. Stewart. 
The Connecticut National Guard.—III. Lieut. WH. C. Bowen. 
Mutual Aid Amongst Animals. George E. Walsh. . . 


The Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 


The San Francisco Water Front. Charles S. Greene. 

Personal Experiences and the Fight at Wounded Knee. W. E. 
Dougherty. 

The Californian of the Future. Samuel H. Scudder. 

California Lion Hunting with Fox Hounds. Helen E. Bandini. 

The Nebula of Iron. Edward 8S. Holden. 

The University and Practical Life. Caspar T. Hopkins. 


Popular Science Monthly.—New York. 


Agassiz at Penikese. David Starr Jordan. 
wows Se ga in the Warfare of Science: Astronomy. A. D. 
i 


Involuntary Movements. Prof. Joseph Jastrow. 
Science and Fine Art.—I. Emil Du Bois-Ra mond. 
Bacteria in our or Preducts. Prof. H. W. Cenn. 
The Great Earthquake of Port Royal. A. B. Ellis. 
Rapid Transit. Carroll D. Wright. 

Orchestral Musical Instruments. Daniel Spillane. 
Variations in Climate. W.H. Larrabee. 

Bad Air and Bad Health.—I. H. Wager and A. Herbert. 
Sketch of John and William Bartram. 


The Preacher’s Magazine.—New York. 


Modern Battlements. Donald Fraser, D.D. 
Every Precious Thing. Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 
“The Mills of God.” Rev. R. C. Cowell. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. 


ae  eeepeatie Thought in the Netherlands. Herman 

avinck. 

Genuineness of Isaiah xl-xlvi. Wm. Henry Green. 

Apostolicity of the Ultimate Test of Canonicity. W. M. 
McPheeters. 

Christopher Columbus. Ethelbert D. Warfield. 

Deacon versus Trustee. John Fox. 

Willful Desertion a Ground for Divorce. Samuel T. Lowrie. 
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The Presbyterian Quarterly.—Richmond, Va. 
Inspiration and the Doctrines of Grace. ‘Robert Watts, D.D. 
Vaunerious Calvinism of Wesleyan Theology. Wm. P. 

McCorkle. 
Methods of Theological Education, T. D. Witherspoon, D.D. 
Scientific Study of the Doctrine of Prayer. G. D. Armstrong, 
J 


D.D. 
John Wicklif. Ethelbert D. Warfield. : 
The Origin of the Visible Church. Samuel J. Baird, D.D. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. 


University Settlements. Edward Orsnsainge. : : 
The Fundamental Error of “Kapital and Kapitalzins.” F. B. 
Hawley 


The Bank of Venice. Charles F. Dunbar. 
Professor Loria’s Theory of Profit. 

Bond Subsidies to Railroads in Nebraska. 
The ‘* Overproduction ” Fallacy. 


Quiver.—London. 


Some Interesting Swedish Institutions. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Countess of Meath. 

Housing the Houseless. F. M. Holmes. : 

Some Curious Chairs in our Ancient Churches. Sarah Wilson. 


Review of the Churches.—London. 


Dr. Donald Fraser. With Portrait. Dr. Oswald Dykes. 

The Inspiration of the Old Testament and the Higher Criti- 
cism. With Portraits. Rev. Principal Cave, Rev. Prof. 
W. T. Davison and Mr. R. F. Horton. 

The Education of the Blind. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Interview with General Booth about the Work in India. H. S. 
Lunn. 


School and College.—Boston. 
Significance of the B. A. Degree. James M. Garnett. 
Elementary Botany in High Schools and Colleges. D. H. 


Campbell. , . 
Methods and Results of Instruction in History. C. H. Lever- 


more. 
Elia 1n Secondary Schools. Grace L. Deering. 


Scots Magazine—Perth. 
ae Oy Progress of the Highlands since 1880. A. P. Dun- 
ath. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. 


The Poor in Great Cities: the Social Awakening in London. 

The New Parks of the City of New York. E.S. Nadal. 

‘**Golden Mashonaland.” Frank Mandy. 

Paris Theatres and Concerts.—III. William F. Apthorp. 

Charles Keene of “‘ Punch.”". George Somes Layard. ‘ 

Historic Moments: The Impeachment Trial. Edmund G. 
SS. 


Sunday at Home.—London. 


Wanderings in the Holy Land.—XII. Adelia Gates. 
is bey of Rome and the New Testament. Rev. J. G. 
tokes. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 7 


Easter Week in Jerusalem. 

Bishops Ignatius and Leopold von Leonrod. 

Reminiscences of Travel in the Time of the Christian Persecu- 
tion in Syria.—Concluded. D. Martens. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. March. 


Reminiscences of Scandinavian Travel.—Continued. A. von 
Drygalski. 
Through the San Francisco Mountains to the Grand Cafion. 
(ilus.) Dr. H. Credner. 
baie and Discoveries in Geography in 1890 and 1891. Dr. W. 
e 


The Netherlands. Dr. E. Strassburger. 
Trade and Shipping in the Persian Gulf. 
Daheim.—Leipzig. Quarterly. 
March 5. 


Our Children's Eyes. : 
A New Diirer Biography. T. H. Pantenius. 4 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Jain Temple at Gwalior. Rev. G. Merk. 
The Holy Coat of Treves. A. Schofield. 

Mr. Spurgeon. G. H. Pike. | 

Religious Life and Thought in Holland.—III. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. 


Modern Preaching and Mr. Spurgeon. Archdeacon Farrar. 
Memories of Ephesus. Mary Harrison. 

How the Bible has Come to Us.—II. Canon Talbot. 

In and About the Channel Islands. L. Barbé. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. 


Isaac Pitman in the United States. James Edmunds. 
The Difficulties of Verbatim Reporting. Walter H. Lewis. 


The Treasury.—New York. 


Essentials of the Curriculum. B. P. Raymond. 
Dr. Horace Bushnell. Rev. Theodore Cuyler. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


The Building of the Soldier. Capt. J. E. Pilcher. 

A Lesson from Ley et Capt. Edward Field. 

Riots, and Means for their Suppression. Capt. Henry Romeyn. 

Capture of the U.S. Revenue Cutter “Surveyor.” Capt. H. 
D. Smith. 

ee ow gad Discipline. Lieut. A. M. H. Taylor. 

Marbot. Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Chesney. 


University Extension.—Philadelphia. 
Class Work in University Extension. J. H. Penniman. 
Extension Work of the University of Wisconsin. F.J.Turner. 


University Work in Mathematics’. Edwin S. Crawley. 
An Unknown Quantity and One Possible Value. H. P. Judson. 


The University Magazine.—New York. 


Aim and Scope of the Study of Modern Languages. O. B. Super. 
Shefiield Scientific School of Yale University. R. Jaffray, Jr. 
Princeton Sketches.—VII. George R. Wallace. 

The University of Pennsylvania.—IV. E.W. Mumford. 


Welsh Review.—London. 


Welsh Home Rule. A. Thomas. 
The Parliamentary Franchise in Cape Colony. J. G. Swift 


McNeil. 
Welsh Nationalism. W. L. Williams. 
Political Notes. With Portraits. Dutchess of Kentucky. 
An Irishman’s View of Welsh Disestablishment. Sir T. H. 
Grattan Esmonde. 


Westminster Review.—London. 


Mr. Chamberlain's Pension Scheme. TT. Scanlon. 

The Lady and the Law. Matilda M. Blake. 

G. de Molinari on Church and State. Walter Lloyd. 

A Study of Mr. F. Marion Crawford. Janetta N. Robinson.' 
The True Aim of Education. W. J. Greenstreet. : 
Sacrificing the First Born: England and Newfoundland. E. 


R. pearman. 
An Unknown Country—the United States. A.A. Hayes. 


MAGAZINES, 


March 19. 
Larks. C. Schwarzkopf. 
March 26, 


The Bismarck Museum at Schénhausen. H. von Zobeltitz. 
Johann Amos Comenius. With Portrait. Dr. von Criegern. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 8. 


Granada. B. Kipper. 
Columbus. With Portrait. 
The Trial and Execution of Louis XVI. and his Queen in 1793. 
Dr. J. Drammer. 
Heft 9. 


The Greek Church. Dr. H. Joseph. 
Golden Prague. J. Peter. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Regensburg. With Portrait. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung.—Berlin. March 19. 
Dean Church on the Oxford Movement. R. Buddensieg. 











CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. April. 


King Charles of Roumania.—III. 
Emin Pasha. By One of his Former Officers. 


Religion without Confession—The Prussian Education Bill. 


W. Bende. 
Falling Stars and Meteors. Camille Flammarion. 
Rembrandt or Ferdinand Bol? Max Lautner. 
Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop. T. Wiedemann. 
Religious Fanaticism and War. I. Frohschammer. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. April. 


School Legislation. Prof. W. Rein. 


Homer as a Painter of Character. H. Gumm. 


Carlyle’s Letters to Varnhagen von Ense, 1887-57.—I. Trans- 


lated by Dr. Preust. 
Nursing Sisterhoods. Prof. F. Kénig. 
Italian Lyric Poetry. F. X. Kraus. 
Political Correspondence.—The School Bill, Austria, etc. 
History of the Last Ten Years of the Old Prussian State. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. March. 


A Vienna Household in Relation to Indirect Taxation. G. 


pale. 
The Social Question. E. de Amicis. 
Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 3. 


Outdoor Life in Vienna. V. Chiavacci. 

The Great Treasure of the Sultans of Morocco. G. Rohlfe. 
At the Cross Roads—The Schools Bill. 

The Influenza. Dr. W. Hess. 

Christopher Columbus. C. Falkenhorst. 


Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. March. 


Conqpnan, Reheat: The Only Solution of the Social Question. 
. Selo 


Ww. 
Myself. With Portrait. Gabriele Reuter. 
Poems by Karl Henckell and Others. 
German Translation of Maeterlinck’s “Intruder.” 


William Mackintire Salter, an American Ethical Writer. M. 


n 


asch. 
How Tewfik became Viceroy. Dr. Bernstein. 


Der Gute Kamerad.—Stuttgart. 
No. 22. Alexander von Humboldt. 
Nos. 23 and 24. Remarkable Trees. 
Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg. 


Secret Societies in China. 4 
Panama.—Concluded. — 
The Beginnings of the Mission in Paraguay.—Continued. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. March. 
Pastor M. Funke. 


Xanthippus. 
Vice-Admiral Batsch. 


Church Life in Hungary. : 
Martin Greif’s Francesca de Rimini. 
Admiral Prince Adalbert of Prussia. 
German Proverbs about the Home. 


Kritisch e Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. March 1. 
Fiscal Reform. Dr. G. J. Guttman. 
Beginnings of Vienna Journalism. J. A. Fahr. von Heifert. 
Latest about Hypnotism. R. Grazer. 


March 15 


The German Bohemian Compromise. 
J. A. Comenius. Dr. B. Munz. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna, March 1. 


Rossini. Dr. Max Dietz. 
Rubinstein’s Book. Max Graf. 
March 10, 
Something Rotten in the State” of the Musical World. 
March 20. 
Analysis of ‘ L’Amico Fritz.” M. Graf. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 


Count Leo Von Caprivi. With Portrait. 
Architectural Vienna. J. von Falke. 

eed, in ben py L. Feld. 

The Love Story of the Poet Wieland. R. Hassencamp. 
Henrik Ibsen as a Painter of Women. L. Marholm. 
Helene, Duchess of Orleans. Lily von Kretschmann. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. March. 
Attypepte at Educational Reform in the Olden Times. 


rg. 
Annette — Droste-Hiilshoff’s ‘Christian Year.” Prof. K. 
Budde. 


Dr. J. 
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Lyric Poetry. Otto Harnack. 
Religious Teaching in the Primary Schools. Prof. O. Pflei 
erer. 
Political Coenen — tae Russian Famine, the New 
Education Bill and the Power of the Ultramontanes, the 
Emperor's Speech. 


Romanische Revue.—Vienna. February. 


The Roumanian National Conference. 
The Russo-Turkish War in 1773. Dr. D. Werenka. 
The Liberation of the Gypsies. M. Kogalniceanu. 


Schorer’s Familienblatt.—Berlin. Heft 7. 


The Dry Dock of the ‘‘Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany” at Hamburg. A. O. Klaussmann. 

Adolf Menzel. With Portrait. 

The Chinese Army. Major A. D. Pauli. 

The New German Minister in Austria—Count G. Von Kuen- 
burg. With Portrait. Karl Proll. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Zurich. March. 
A Walking Tour Through Finland. K. Spitteler. 


Sphinx.—London. March. 


The Striving After Perfection. Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
The Historical Personality of Faust. C. Kiesewetter. 
Psychology from the Standpoint of the Secret Sciences. Dr. 


C. du Prel. 
The Inner Word of God. J. Tennhardt. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. 
March 14. 


Father Ande Ledy, General of the Jesuits. 

The Buddhist Craze. J. Dahlman. 

Blaise Pascal.—II. W. Kreiten. 

The Electric Current in Connection With Water.—Concluded. 
L. Dressel. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 9. 


Isabella, Countess Albrizzi, Venetian Poetess. G. von Frei- 
berg. 

The Carnival. E. M. Vacano. 

The Disease of Our Age and How to Fight It. Dr. Bilsinger. 

The Irish Celts. I. von Pfingk-Harttung. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch. With Portrait. G. Dahms. 

Julius Sturm. With Portrait. 

The French Trans-Sahara Railway. 

Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Bride. 

The Empress of Austria’s Villa at Corfu. F. Gross. 

The English Army. Alexander Winter. 

World’s Fair. 


Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte.—Berlin. 


A. Baumgartner. 


March. 
Constantinople and Its People. (illus.) J. Stinde. 
The History of German Student Life. E. Grosse. 
Africa and Her Explorers. pre | Portraits. G. Rohlfs. 

pril. 

In Yellowstone Park. H. Dalton. 
Menzel’s Sketches. Dr. O. Doering. 
Mirabeau in Berlin. Dr. J. Wychgram. 
The Neapolitans. F. von Zobeltitz. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 8. 


The New German Parliamentary Buildings. C. Gurlitt. 
Weather Forecasts. Dr. W. J. van Bebber. 

Last Year’s Work in the Vienna Theatre. 

The Borghese Gallery. Dr. O. Hornack, 

Aériai Navigation in Relation to the Navy. N. von Engeln- 


stedt. 
The 100th Birthday of John Herschel. Dr. Klein. 
Moose Hunting. F. Pardel. 
Hatfield House. W. F. Brand. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Braun- 
schweig. 
Through Languedoc and Provence. _H. Kestner. 


Count Mirabeau. With Portrait. R. Prelss. 
The New German Parliamentary Buildings. H. Buschham- 


mer. 
The Resting Time for Plants. A. Fischer. 
The Pre-Raphaelites in England.—I. C. Gurlitt. 


Wiener Literatur Zeitung.—Vienna. 
Literature and Life. 


The Hero in German Romance. 
Alfred Meissner. 


A. Noel. 
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L’Amaranthe.—Paris. March. 


A Visit to the Carnavalet Museum. H. Buffenoir. 
Madame des Ursins. E.S. Lantz. 

The King of the Mines: An Alsatian Legend. P. André. 
Rossini. Countess Theodosia. 
Dancing among the Ancients. E.S. Lantz. 


L’Art.—Paris. March 15. 


Comedy of To-day. F. L’homme. 

Auguste Alexandre Guillaumot, Engraver. E. Viollet-le-Duc. 

Japan at the Louvre Museum. E. Molinier. 

oo ees Museum.—VII. Ths Religions of China. C. Ga- 
villot. 

Women Authors of the Past. With Portraits. F. L*homme. 

The Right of Property in Art.—II. E. Romberg. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. March. 


Genius and Opportunity. P. Shapter 

The Great Note-issuing Banks of Bavepe: —Continued. Dr. 
Ww. ae 

War in Europe. E. Tallichet. 

Pastor Kneipp and His Cure. A. F. Suchard. 

The ed = Private Morals of Contemporary Courts. V. 

oriant. 

Chronique— Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss and 

Political. 


March 20. 


The Doctrinal Authority 3 Jesus Christ. A. Berthoud. 
Port Royal.—Concluded. A. Maulvault. 


Chrétin Evangélique.—Lausanne. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. March. 
Zola. F. Viele Griffin. 


The Socialization of Language. G. Saint-Mentz. 


L'Initiation.—Paris. March. 
Studies in Orientalism. Dr. Gardener. 


Psychometry. 
Practical Occ ultatism. H. Pelletier. 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. March. 


The Pacification of the Relations between Capital and Labor. 
G. de Molinari. 

The Scientific and Industrial Movement. D. Belle 

Review of the Academy of Social and Political ie J. 
Lefort. 

The Incidence of Protective Duties. P. des Essars. 

Meeting of the Society of Political Economy, March 5. 


La Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


March 1. 


In Flanders 1830-1840.—I. Jules Michelet. 
ny Mobs and the Parliamentary System. C. Lom- 


bro: 
Contemporary Style and its Methods. A. Albalat. 
Utopias: On a Pamphlet of Tolstoi's. Simon Var. 
The True System of J. J, Rousseau. E. Lintilhac. 
The Protection of Intelligence. Th. de Caer. 
Fiscal Reform. E. Martineau. 
Ostriches in Algeria. G. Senechal. 


March 15. 


In Flanders.—II. Jules Michelet. 

The Franco-Russian oa from a Russian Point of View. 
A Hermit of the Ural. 

The Last Encyclical and the Policy of Pacification. 
Bonjean. 

New Forms of Democ racy. A. Gavard. 

The Taking of Thuan-An and its Diplomatic Consequences. 


P. Destelan. 
The Death of Paris. Louis Gallet. 


Jules 


OF REVIEWS. 


MAGAZINES. 


The French Navy. H. Montecorboli. 
Lord he “a and England in the Mekong Valley. 
hault. 


P. Le- 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. March 16. 


The Question of Accidents to Workmen. J. Michel. 
— Property and How it Should be Used. Hubert Valle- 


The: Social Condition of the Working Classes at Mannheim, in 
Baden. A. Raffelsvich. 

The New Law of Registration. L. Choi 

The _— of the ‘‘ Homestead” in aly. Prof. S. S. Ippo- 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 


March 1. 


A Comedian of the Revolution: Dorfeuille. 
Scandinavian Literature—Auguste Strindberg. 
ave. 


A. Lads. 
C. de Casan- 


March 15. 


Werther. F. Naque 


The Claque in the as. M. Doublemain. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 


March 5. 


Piince Napoleon Bonaparte. G. Larroumet. 
Philosophy and the Present Time. F. Rauh. 


March 12. 


The Great Conde. Duc d’Aumale. 
Greek Journalists and Newspapers. 


March 19. 


Mysteries: A Fragment of a Study on the History of Relig- 
ions. F. Raveisson. 

Emile Augier, Dramatist. R. Doumic. 

The Feast of Reason at Paris. F. A. Aulard. 


March 26. 


Paul Verlaine, Author. W.G. Byvanek. _ 

Moltke, According to His Letters to His Mother and His 
Brothers. A. Ramband. P 

French Artistic Tradition.—I. Impressionism. 


G. Deschamps. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris, 


March 1. 


The Fight in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine (1652). The Duc 
*Atuuale 


i — “Games of the Emperor Augustus. Gaston Bois- 
The he Papacy, Socialism and Democracy.—III. Anatole Leroy- 


A Visit to Athens. Gaston Deschamps. 
The Emperor William II. His Ministers and his Policy. G. 


Valbert. 
March 15. 

Digigmedic Students.—III. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The Duc de Broglie. 

Contemporary Novels and ‘Naturalism’ in Germany. M. 
Levy-Briin. 

Byzantine Literature. 

The Revolution at Toulon. / orn Duruy. 

Athens in the Middle Ages 

The Natural History Collection of “the Princes of Conde. 
Germain os 


Chateaubriand. E. M. de Vogue. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. March 15. 
Edouard Rod’s Novel, ‘La Sacrifiee..”. With Portrait. G. 


Pelissier. 

The Modern School of French Medal Engravers. P. Gille. 

The Socialist Party in Germany. With Portrait of Karl 
Marx. R. Keechile. 

Mimicry in Plants. H. Coupin. 

















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. 


March 1. 


The Place of Women in Politics. Jules Simon. 
Descartes, naa gray J. Bertrand. 

The Evolution of the Operetta. F. Sarcey. 
The Truth about the 


sier. 
Marriage in America and in France. E. Faguet. 


y. 
resent Literary Situation. G. Pelis- 


March 15. 


Jules Simon. 

Conde in Prison. Duc d’Aumale. 
Japanese Past and Present. C. Folley. 
The Art of Motherhood. Dr. G. Simon. 


Marriages. 


Revue Frangaise de l'Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
° March 15. 
Australasia from the Point of View of Federation. A. Salaig- 


nac. 
The Campaign of 1890-91 in the French Soudan.—Concluded. 
The French in the United States. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. March. 


P. of Philippe Gilbert of Louvain. C. dela Vallee Poussin. 
The Situation of the Parties. C. Woeste. 

he Armenian Question. J. Leclercq. 
Letters from Florida.—Concluded. V. Watteyne. 
Paul Bourget. Henry Bordeaux. 


Revue Historique.—Paris. March-April. 


History of Diplomacy. A. Girv. 

The Manuscript of Talleyrand’s Memoirs. 
Their Authenticity. Pierre Bertrand. 
Raoul Glaber. Ernest Petit. 

The Political Will of Charles V. of Lorraine. 


A. Stern. 


Revue de l’Hypnotisme.—Paris. March. 


A New Case of Automatic Writing. J. Delboeuf. 

The Mechanism of Hypnotic Phenomena in Hypnotic Subjects. 
Dr. Borillon. 

The Lawon H 
Deputies. 


motism passed by the Belgian Chamber of 
. Denyn and Dr. P. Van Velsen. 
Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. March. 
The Conquest of Lake Tchad. A. du Courrau. : 
Civilization among the Gauls—Charlemagne. J. A. Petit. 
Parnell. L. N. Godre. ‘ 
William II. of Germany.—Continued. H. Frederic. 
The Austrian Alps.—Concluded. G. Maury. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. March. 
Hypnotism and Crime. J. Liegois. 
The Nature and Measurement of Time. G. Lechalas. 
The First Developments of Language. P. Regnaud 


The — Movement in the Catholic Church. F. Pi- 
cavet. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. 


Enslaved Capitals. The Municipal Government of the Capi 
tals of Europe. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
March 5. 
The Diamond Mines of South Africa. M. Chaper. 
Jean Servais Stas, Scientist. A.W. Hofmann. 
The French Population at the Different Epuchs of its History. 
J. Bertillon. 
March 12. 


Demography in a Hundred Years.—Continued. C. Richet. 
The Influence of Electric Lighting on Plants. J. A. Mont- 


pellier. 
March 19. 


The Scientific Work of Edmond Becquerel. J. Violle. 
The Depopulation of the Marquesas Islands. M. Marestang. 


March 26. 


The Action of Cold on Plants. H. Jumelle. 
Cocaine in Surgery. P. Reclus. 
Criminality among Women. G. Ferrero. 
The Speed of Trains. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. March 15. 
Justice and Socialism according to the Revue Philosophique. 


. Delon. 
The Regulation of Labor in Mines in Belgium. L. Bertrand. 
The Protection of Workmen in France. . Greulich. 
Cabet and the Icarians.—Continued. A. Holynski. 
Types of Humanity which are Disappearing. H. Brissac. 
Henrik Ibsen. Gervaise. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. March 15. 


The Pope’s Encyclical to the French Archbishops, Bishops, 
an ergy. 

The Relation of the Church to Politics. P. Dadolle. 

Religious Marriage and the Divorce Question. A. Bondinhon. 

The Civilization of the Ancient Americans. C. de Harlez. 

Cardinal Mermillod. A. Ricard. 


ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. March 5. 


The 50th Anniversary of the Miraculous Conversion of the Jew 
Ratishonne. A 

The Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great.—Ccatiiucu. 

The Scholastic Controversy in the United States. An exam- 
‘ination of Dr. Bouquillon’s reply. ; 

Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII. to the French Archbishops and 
Bishops, etc. The French Version. 


March 19. 


The Atheism of Liberalism. _ j 
On the Migration of the Hittites.—Con‘inued. 
The Sixteenth Century Reformers. A Historical work by the 
Abbe Luigi Anelli, which the Civilt.. strongly condemns. 
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Chargé d@’ Affaires at Washington of the German Empire ; now first published through the courtesy of Mr. Schwartzen- 
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